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PREFACE 

South  America  is  our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  con- 
tinents. It  is  situated  largely  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
where  the  seasons  are  the  opposite  of  ours.  Its  widest 
mass  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  instead  of  in  the  temperate 
zone  as  is  the  case  with  North  America.  Therefore  many 
of  its  products  vary  greatly  from  those  of  our  country, 
while  others  are  harvested  in  the  nonproductive  season  of 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

Corporations  from  the  United  States  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  South 
America.  Some  of  the  great  packing  companies  in  our 
Western  cities  have  immense  plants  in  this  Southern  con- 
tinent. Reapers  and  harvesters  made  in  the  United  States 
dot  the  widespreading  plains  of  Argentina.  Our  fields  are 
fertilized  with  Chilean  nitrates.  The  material  for  our 
morning  cups  of  coffee  and  cocoa  comes  chiefly  from 
South  American  countries.  Much  rubber  for  various  indus- 
tries, automobile  tires,  hospitals,  and  rainy-day  apparel  is 
shipped  from  South  American  ports. 

The  people  of  the  different  countries  of  South  America 
need  the  help  of  the  United  States  in  developing  their 
resources  and  increasing  their  products.  They  need  our 
money,  our  skilled  workmen,  our  inventions,  and  our 
manufactures.  They  need  our  help  in  establishing  new 
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industries,  in  exploiting  new  products,  in  building  roads 
and  railroads,  and  in  financing  great  operations. 

We  need  also  the  help  of  the  people  of  South  America. 
Their  rapidly  growing  cities,  not  too  far  away,  furnish 
splendid  markets  for  our  manufactures.  The  development 
of  their  mines  and  railroads  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
industries  make  possible  the  introduction  of  American- 
made  machinery  and  tools.  Their  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa, 
meat,  hides  and  skins,  nitrates,  dyestuff  s,  and  other  valuable 
products  are  necessary  in  our  homes,  on  our  farms,  and  in 
our  industrial  plants.  Our  commerce  with  South  America 
will  be  for  many  years  a  large  and  ever-increasing  asset. 

The  children  in  our  schools,  who  are  our  business  men 
and  women  of  the  near  future,  should  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  people,  the  countries,  and  the 
resources  of  South  America.  As  a  help  in  this  direction 
this  book  has  been  written. 

Some  names  of  places  not  usually  referred  to  in  school 
textbooks  but  which  are  important  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  South  America  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
pages.  It  is  not  essential  that  children  should  memorize  all 
such  names.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  teachers  and 
pupils  should  select  from  the  lists  given  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  the  most  important  places  —  the  "  minimum  essen- 
tials"-—and  should  memorize  thoroughly  the  location  of 
these  and  the  most  important  facts  concerning  them. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  thanks  are  due  to  the 
following  people  and  institutions,  whose  help  in  the  shape 
of  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  material  has  been  most 
valuable  to  the  author:  Franklin  Adams,  Pan-American 
Union ;  N.  Albrecht,  Staudt  and  Co.,  Boston ;  Dr.  Isaac 
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Alzamora,  Ex-Vice  President  of  Peru ;  Antofagasta  and 
Bolivia  K.  II.  Co.,  Antofagasta,  Chile ;  Julian  A.  Arroyo, 
New  York  and  Venezuela ;  Walter  Baker  Co.,  Boston ; 
Adolfo  Ballivian,  Consul  General  of  Bolivia;  Booth  S.S. 
Co.,  Liverpool,  England ;  H.  Borja,  Consul  of  Ecuador ; 
Boston  Public  Library ;  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Leon  Campbell,  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
Arequipa,  Peru ;  Central  Argentina  R.  R.  Co.,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine  Republic ;  Chase  and  Sanborn,  Boston ; 
Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda,  New  York  ;  Phanor  J.  Eder, 
Author  and  Lecturer ;  Francisco  Escobar,  Consul  General 
of  Colombia ;  Fitchburg  Public  Library ;  Charles  W.  Fur- 
long, Explorer  and  Lecturer;  Domicio  Da  Gama,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil ;  Mario 
L.  Gil,  Consul  General  of  Uruguay ;  Colonel  George  W. 
Goethals;  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
La  Hacienda,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Ernest  llallen,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone  ;  Eduardo  Higginson,  Consul  General 
of  Peru;  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts; 
India  Rubber  World,  New  York ;  A.  Klepstein  and  Co., 
New  York  ;  Lamport  and  Holt  S.S.  Co.,  New  York  ;  Liebig 
Beef  Extract  Co.,  Fray  Bentos,  Uruguay  ;  Lloyd  Braziliero, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  Guillermo  McKissock,  Vice  Consul 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  W.  R.  Martin,  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  New  York ;  M.  A.  Molina,  Consul  of  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  Peruvian  Corporation,  Lima,  Peru  ; 
H.  C.  Martins  Pinheirof,  Consul  General  of  Brazil ;  George 
E.  Putnam,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston  ;  Revista  Ame- 
ricana de  Farmacia  y  Medicina,  New  York  ;  Jose  Richling, 
Consul  General  of  Uruguay;  H.  H.  Rusby,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York ;  Ricardo  C.  Tort,  Chancellor  of  the 
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Consulate  General  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  United 
Button  Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts ;  United  Fruit  Co., 
New  York ;  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York ; 
Dr.  Hector  Velazquez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  Paraguay. 

NELLIE  B.  ALLEN 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

We  are  going  to  visit  South  America,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor among  the  continents.  Most  people  think  of  this  grand 
division  as  being  south  of  North  America;  yet  this  is  not 
the  case.  South  America  is  much  farther  east  than  North 
America  —  so  far  east  that  no  part  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent is  farther  west  than  Lake  Erie.  Valparaiso,  the  sea- 
port of  Chile,  is  directly  south  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  eastern  point  of  Bra/il  lies  more  than  halfway  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  a  voyage  from  England  to  Pernam- 
buco  is  about  the  same  length  as  one  to  New  York. 

South  America  is  not  so  large  as  North  America  but  is 
similar  in  shape.  Both  continents  are  longer  from  north 
to  south;  both  are  wider  in  the  northern  part  and  taper 
to  a  point  in  the  south  ;  both  have  a  great  highland  in 
the  west,  lower  mountains  in  the  east,  and  a  great  plain 
between.  The  Andes  Mountains  of  South  America  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America, 
and  the  two  systems  extend  from  Alaska  in  the  north  to 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  the  south.  The  mountains  descend 
to  lo\v  hills  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  but  rise  again  in 
South  America  until,  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  they 
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include  some  of  the  grandest  snow-capped  ranges  in  the 
world.  In  the  great  Western  highland  of  both  North  and 
South  America  there  are  many  volcanoes,  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  two  continents  is  one  of  the  earthquake 
regions  of  the  world.  Many  cities  of  South  America  have 
been  destroyed  by  earthquake  shocks,  and  the  rumblings 
and  shakings  of  the  earth  are  very  common  there.  The 
people  live  in  low  houses  usually  one  story  high.  These 
are  built  in  such  a  way  that  they  swav  and  rock  but 

*/  */  t> 

seldom  fall  unless  the  shock  is  a  severe  one. 

The  Appalachian  Highland,  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America,  is  a  great  storehouse  of  coal  and  iron.  The  Bra- 
zilian Mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America, 
are  also  a  treasure  house.  They  are  stored  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  more  beautiful  perhaps  but  less  valuable  than 
the  minerals  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America. 

Wheat  and  cattle  are  two  of  the  most  important  prod- 
ucts of  both  of  the  continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  industries  of  the  plains  of  South  America  are  car- 
ried on  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  are  on  the  Great 
Western  plains  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  So 
numerous  are  the  cattle  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  so 
great  are  the  quantities  of  wheat  that  are  shipped  away 
from  her  ports  that  this  southern  republic  is  often  called 
the  great  future  rival  of  the  United  States. 

The  contrasts  between  North  America  and  her  southern 
neighbor  are  as  interesting  as  the  likenesses.  Both  have 
a  great  plain  in  the  central  part,  but  the  plain  of  North 
America  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River,  a  southward- 
flowing  stream,  while  much  of  the  plain  of  South  America 
is  drained  by  the  mighty  Amazon,  which  flows  to  the  east. 
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The  Mississippi  basin  lies  in  the  temperate  zone  and  is 
covered  with  fertile  farms  where  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
sugar  grow,  and  with  immense  pastures  where  many  cattle- 
feed.  The  valley  of  the- Amazon  in  the  torrid  zone  is  for 
the  most  part  a  great  tropical  jungle  covered  with  rich 
forests  of  valuable  hard  woods,  adorned  with  flowering 
vines,  and  carpeted  with  undergrowth  so  dense  that  you 
would  have  to  chop  your  way  through  with  an  ax.  It  is 
in  these  forest  plainw  of  tliu  Amazon,  known  as  the  selvas^ 
that  millions  of  rubber  trees  grow. 

The  northern  part  of  North  America  is  the  coldest  part 
of  the  continent,  and  the  widest  part  is  in  the  temperate 
zone.  In  South  America  it  is  the  narrow  southern  tip 
which  stretches  into  the  cold  belt,  while  the  widest  part 
lies  under  the  equator. 

More  of  South  America  than  of  any  other  continent 
except  Africa  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  so  cold  that  little 
or  nothing  will  grow.  This  is  because  it  is  so  high.  Por- 
tions of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  consist  of  a  plateau 
more  than  two  miles  high,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
ranges  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  When  traveling  in  these 
bleak,  cold  regions  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  they 
are  as  near  the  equator  as  are  the  low,  hot  jungles  of  Brazil. 

Nature  has  been  kinder  to  North  America  than  to  its 
southern  neighbor  in  thus  placing  the  greater  part  of  its 
territory  in  the  zone  best  fitted  for  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation and  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry. 
North  America  has  also  deeper  inlets,  more  and  better 
harbors,  and  is  nearer  to  the  great  seaports  of  Europe  and 
the  civilization  of  that  continent. 
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Another  great  difference  between  the  two  continents  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  the  methods  of  travel  and 
of  carrying  freight.  There  are  few  railroads  in  South 
America,  but  fortunately  it  is  well  supplied  with  large 
navigable  rivers.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  these  are 
the  only  highways  over  the  plains.  The  products  of  the 


Fi<;.  1.    IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  THERE  ARE  A  FEW  RAILROADS  THAT  WIND 

IN    ANI>   OUT   AMON<J    THE    HlGH    PEAKS 

inland  regions  are  shipped  down  the  streams  by  the  steamers 
that  carry  provisions  up  to  the  scattered  towns  and  cities 
on  the  banks.  In  the  mountains  there  are  a  few  railroads 
that  wind  in  and  out  among  the  high  peaks,  up  to  some 
of  the  mining  centers.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
highlands  travel  on  foot  or  on  muleback  and  carry  their 
provisions  on  mules  and  llamas.  The  llama  is  the  most 
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useful  animal  in  South  America.  We  shall  see  hundreds 
of  them  on  the  high  plateaus,  feeding  on  the  scanty  grass 
or  plodding  in  caravans  along  the  rough,  stony  trails. 

In  the  more  progressive   countries  of  South  America, 
such  as  Chile,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  some 


Fie;.  2.    A  LITTI.K  STKKAM   FLOWS  TIIHOI  <.ii  TIIK  NAKHOW  STKKKT  AM> 

8KRVKS  AS  A  StWEK  AN!)  <  •  M;r.  \>.  I     1*A  1 1,  FOK  TIIK  Hoi'SKH  ON    KlTIIKK  Sll>K 

of  the  larger  cities  are  very  beautiful  and  have  all  the 
conveniences  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  places  we  shall  see  strange  sights.  Notice 
in  Fig.  2  the  little  stream  that  flows  along  the  middle  of 
the  narrow  street  and  serves  as  a  sewer  and  garbage  pail 
for  the  houses  on  either  side. 
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Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  North  America  belong 
to  the  white  race.  In  South  America  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  negroes  and  Indians.  South  America  is  the 
nearest  continent  to  the  United  States,  yet  few  of  our 
countrymen  live  there.  There  are  many  Englishmen  and 
Germans  who  live  in  the  different  countries  and  who  carry 
on  many  of  the  industries  and  much  of  the  commerce.  In 
recent  years  people  both  in  the  United  States  and  South 
America  have  thought  that  there  should  be  a  closer  union 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Meetings, 
called  Pan-American  congresses,  where  delegates  from  dif- 
ferent nations  come  together,  have  been  held  from  year  to 
year  in  various  cities.  Topics  of  common  interest  have 
been  discussed,  treaties  made,  and  plans  formed  by  which 
the  nations  of  North  America  and  South  America  may 
be  more  closely  united. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  made  years 
ago  by  President  Monroe  when  the  United  States  was 
much  stronger  than  any  of  the  other  nations  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
defend  these  weaker  countries  from  any  European  power 
which  might  desire  some  of  their  territory.  To-day  some 
of  the  South  American  countries  are  rich  and  strong  and 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  United  States  think  of 
itself  as  their  protector.  Pan-Americanism,  the  union  of 
all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  their  com- 
mon interest  and  protection,  is  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  closer  relationship,  increased 
trade,  and  a  greater  feeling  of  friendliness  among  all 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  doubtless  be 
the  future  result  of  Pan-Americanism. 
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In  the  older  cities  of  South  America  we  shall  find 
barred  windows  in  the  houses  such  as  you  see  in  Fig.  3. 
We  should  not  enjoy  looking  through  these  heavy  bars 
into  the  streets  as  much  as  the  ladies  of  these  countries  do. 
Neither  should  we  like  the  idea  of  having  the  markets 
\ 


Fl(i.  3.     WK    SIIOlTI.il    NOT    MKK    T1IK    Il>KA    OK    TIIK    M.UtKKTS    A  I.ONT.    THE 

STKEETS  WIIEUK  TIIK  FUUITS  AND  VKOKTAHI.KS  AUK  so  NEAR  TIIK  FKKT 
or  THE  I'ASSEKS-HY 

on  the  ground  in  the  open  squares  and  along  the  streets, 
where  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  so  near  the  feet  of 
the  passers-by. 

Among  the  interesting  sights  of  South  America  are  the 
ancient  ruins  that  exist  there.    The  flights  of  rocky  steps, 
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the  giant  columns,  the  huge  stones  fitted  so  closely  to- 
gether that  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  cracks,  and 
the  stone-terraced  fields  all  tell  us  of  ancient  cities,  im- 
portant industries,  and  civilized  peoples  who  lived  and 
worked  on  the  high,  cold  plateau  of  South  America  long 


Fu;.  4.    TIIK  RUINS  IN  SOUTH  AMKUJPA  TKI.L  vs  OF  ANCIKNT  CITIES, 

IMPORTANT    INDUSTRIES,    ANI>    CIVILIZED    PEOPLES    WHO    I.IVKD    AND 

WOKKKl)  THEKU   CENTURIES  AGO 

before   the  earliest  Spanish  explorer  ventured  across  the 
wide  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Most  of  Sou tli  America  lies  south  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  the  seasons  are  the  opposite  of  ours.  When  the 
sun  is  far  to  the  south  of  us,  shining  low  at  noonday  and 
giving  us  but  little  heat  during  our  winter  season,  it  is 
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high  in  the  sky  and  giving  summer  heat  to  the  people 
living  south  of  the  equator.  It  would  seem  odd,  would 
it  not,  to  celebrate  Cliristmas  in  the  summer  time  with 
firecrackers  and  rockets  and  pinwheels  and  to  enjoy  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  the  cold  weather  with  winter  sports  ? 


FIG.  5.    THE  TAPIR  LOOKS  SOMETHING   MKK  orn  COMMON  IIo<;   AND  is 

ONE    OF   THE    LARGEST    ANIMALS    FOUND    IN    Soi'TH    AMERICA 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  animals  of  South  America, 
for  many  of  them  are  different  from  those  that  live  in  our 
country.  The  birds  and  butterflies  are  more  brilliant,  and 
the  snakes  and  crocodiles  are  larger.  There  are  bright- 
colored  parrots  and  chattering  monkeys.  There  are  turtles 
so  large  and  heavy  that  you  could  not  lift  one  from  the 
ground.  You  might  enjoy  its  eggs  for  dinner,  however, 
as  much  as  the  Indians  do.  There  are  ants  of  all  sizes 
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and  kinds,  large  and  small,  black  and  brown,  those  that 
bite  and  sting  and  those  that  are  harmless.  One  variety, 
a  white  ant,  builds  mounds  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
the  skyscrapers  of  the  ant  world.  Another  kind  travels  in 
armies  of  many  thousands.  They  clean  the  leaves  and 


FIG.  6.    THE   SLOTH    I.IKES  TO   HANG   A  T.I,  DAY   UPSIDE   DOWN   ox  THE 
Li. MII  OK  A  BIG  THKE 

fruit  from  every  bush  and  tree  in  their  route,  and  all 
the  larger  animals  make  haste  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
There  are  other  animals  whose  names  perhaps  you  have 
never  heard  before.  Among  these  are  the  tapir,  which 
looks  something  like  our  common  hog  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  animals  found  in  South  America.  The  jaguar  is  a 
relative  of  the  tiger  and  almost  as  dangerous.  The  sloth, 
rightly  named,  is  the  slowest  creature  that  lives ;  it  Avill 
hang  all  day  upside  down  on  the  limb  of  a  big  tree  or,  if  it 
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moves  at  all,  it  moves  so  slowly  that  it  falls  asleep  between 
steps.  There  is  also  the  ant  bear,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
with  shaggy  gray  fur,  which  lives  in  the  deep  woods  and 
feeds  on  ants.  Besides  these  there  are  the  cousins  in  the 
highlands:  the  llama,  without  which  the  Indians  would 
iind  it  hard  to  live  ;  the  alpaca,  valuable  for  its  fine  long 
wool ;  and  the  vicuna,  with  an  even  silkier,  softer  coat. 

In  order  to  see  all  the  interesting  sights  of  South  Amer- 
ica we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  a  long,  hard  trip.  We 
shall  find  the  climate  of  the  tropical  plains  hotter  than  it 
is  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  When  we  are  in  the 
highlands  we  shall  be  too  cold  to  be  comfortable,  but  we 
shall  1ind  no  stoves  in  the  houses  to  warm  ourselves  by. 
Though  the  temperature  sometimes  goes  below  the  freezing 
point,  the  Indians  of  the  highlands  usually  go  barefooted. 

In  order  to  get  from  the  coast  onto  the  high  plateau 
between  the  mountains  we  shall  travel  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
thin  air  at  this  great  height  we  shall  probably  suffer 
from  mountain  sickness.  We  shall  be  dizzy  and  faint 
and  breathless,  or  perhaps  have  what  seems  like  a  severe 
attack  of  seasickness.  On  the  long,  hot  river  trips  the 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insect  pests  will  annoy  us 
night  and  day,  and  we  may  have  to  find  our  way  through 
jungles  and  forests  and  swamps  where  few  white  men 
have  ever  been  before. 

Not  all  of  the  trip  will  be  full  of  such  hardships.  For 
a  part  of  the  time  we  can  travel  in  trains  and  steamers  as 
well  equipped  and  as  comfortable  as  any  in  the  United 
States ;  we  can  stop  at  hotels  as  fine  as  any  in  our  great 
cities ;  we  can  loiter  in  parks  more  beautiful  perhaps  than 
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any  that  our  country  can  boast  of,  and  shop  in  stores  as 

modern  as  any  in  our  large  centers. 

Whether  a  trip  through  South  America  be  hard  or  easy, 

it  will  in  any  case  be  a  profitable  one.    Our  relations  with 

our  southern  neigh- 
bor will  in  the  future 
be  much  closer  than 
they  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  cutting 
of  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama has  brought  the 
countries  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica thousands  of  miles 
nearer  to  our  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ports, 
nearer  even  than  the 
seaports  of  Europe 
are.  These  west- 
ern South  American 
countries  have  great 
riches  as  yet  un- 
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Fi<;.  7.  NOT  ALL  OK  TIIK  TRIP  WILL  UK  FULL 
OF  HARDSHIPS,  FOR  WE  CAN  VISIT  LARGE 
CITIES  WITH  ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 


developed.  In  the 
mountains  there  are 
stores  of  minerals  as 
yet  untouched  —  tin, 

copper,  silver,  gold,  and  iron.  There  are  rich  pastures 
where  to-day  few  or  no  cattle  feed.  There  are  millions 
of  rubl>er  trees  as  yet  untapped,  and  vast  areas  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  for  the  production 
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of   cocoa,    coffee,    sugar,    and    other    products   which   we 
need   to   import  in   large   quantities. 

In  the  past,  England  and  Germany  have  controlled 
most  of  the  commerce  and  many  of  the  industries  of 
South  America.  These  European  countries  are  exhausted 
by  the  great  war.  For  many  years  they  will  have  little 
money  to  invest  in  foreign  lands,  and  fewer  men  to  spare 
from  their  own  factories  and  farms  to  build  up  industries 
in  other  continents.  The  United  States  has  to-day  a  great 
opportunity  in  this  southern  land.  The  people  there  are 
more  ready  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  to  buy  what  we 
have  to  sell  and  to  send  us  large  quantities  of  their  pro- 
ductions. It  is  well  for  us  to  learn  all  that  we  can  about 
this  rich  southern  continent,  which  in  the  future  may  be 
more  closely  bound  to  us  in  trade  and  commerce  than  any 
other  grand  division  of  the  world. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  iu  the  chapter. 

Chile  Atlantic  Ocean 

Brazil  Antarctic  Ocean 

Bolivia  Lake  Erie 

Pern  Isthmus  of  Panama 

Ecuador  Great  Western  plains 

Argentine  Republic  Mississippi  River 

England  Amazon  River 

Germany  Andes  Mountains 

United  States  Brazilian  Mountains 

Canada  Rocky  Mountains 

Alaska  Appalachian  Mountains 

Torrid  zone  Valparaiso 

Temperate  zone  Pernambuco 

Equator  New  York 


CHAPTER  II 
COLOMBIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF  BOGOTA 

The  northern  shores  of  South  America  washed  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea  used  to  be  called  the  Spanish  Main.  From 
these  northern  ports,  especially  from  those  of  Panama  and 
Colombia,  Spanish  ships  laden  with  treasures  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  pearls  sailed  on  long  voyages  to  the  mother 
country.  In  their  home  towns  the  sailors  told  wonderful 
stories  of  the  new  lands  across  the  water  where  the  tem- 
ples were  roofed  with  gold  and  the  rulers  ate  from  gold 
and  silver  dishes.  Sometimes  the  ships  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  reach  Spain  with  their  treasure,  but  were 
pursued  and  captured  by  pirates  of  other  nations,  who 
sank  the  vessels,  killed  the  crew,  and  divided  the  booty 
among  themselves. 

The  gold  and  silver  came  chiefly  from  Colombia,  then 
called  New  Granada,  and  from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  farther 
south.  Thousands  of  Indians  dug  and  delved  in  the  mines 
to  obtain  the  riches  for  their  conquerors.  Other  Indians, 
footsore  and  weary,  traveled  over  steep  mountain  trails 
and  through  hot  valleys  to  bring  the  treasure  to  the  sea- 
ports on  the  Spanish  Main.  On  the  coast  of  Colombia  we 
shall  see  old  forts  and  prisons  and  ruins  of  fortifications 
which,  if  they  could  speak,  could  tell  us  many  a  thrilling 
tale  of  these  wild  days  of  savage  fighting,  of  horrible 
torture,  and  of  long  years  of  hopeless  imprisonment. 

14 
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Colombia  is  only  about  half  as  far  from  New  York  as 
London  is,  yet  many  people  in  the  United  States  know 
very  little  about  the  country.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize 
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Fir,.  8.   THE    HOMKS   OK   TIIK    NATIVES    IN   THIS   BACKWAUP  COUNTRY 

AKE    NOT    VE11Y     ATTRACTIVE 

how  large  it  is.  Place  a  map  of  it  on  one  of  the  United 
States  made  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  southern  point 
of  Colombia  touching  the  border  of  Mexico.  The  narrow 
northern  portion  of  Colombia  will  reach  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Montana,  and  its  widest  part  will  stretch 
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from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  entire 
country  would  cover  the  four  states  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

All  of  this  large  area  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  by 
looking  at  a  map  you  will  see  that  some  parts  of  it  must 
be  much  cooler  than  others  because  they  are  higher.  The 
Andes  Highland,  which  stretches  along  the  entire  western 
coast  of  South  America,  divides  Colombia  into  three  re- 
gions. On  the  low,  hot  coast  strip  we  shall  find  tropical 
forests  and  dense  jungles,  cocoa  plantations  and  fields  of 
sugar  cane.  Higher  on  the  plateau,  between  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  climate  is  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant.  Here 
are  located  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  here  most  of 
the  people  live  and  work.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  Avell  watered  by  many  large  branches  of  the 
i  Orinoco  and  AjnaTonriveii;,  are  pastures  of  rich  grass, 
tropical  forests  of  valuable  hard  woods,  and  thousands  of 
rubber  trees.  Like  similar  riches  in  eastern  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia,  these  resources  are  as  yet  little  known  and 
used,  and  this  part  of  the  country  is  waiting  for  railroads, 
capitalists,  and  settlers. 

Colombia  is  favored  by  having  two  front  doors  opening 
toward  the  ocean,  one  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  one  on 
tin;  Pacific,  and  there  are  good  harbors  on  both  waters. 
The  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  Buena- 
ventura. This  is  the  doorway  through  which  we  should 
enter  the  country  it'  we  were  approaching  it  from  the 
Pacific  side. 

One  of  the  oldest  ports  on  the  Caribbean  is  Cartagena. 
As  we  enter  the  harbor  of  this  ancient  city  we  see  on 
either  side  gray  old  forts  built  by  the  Spaniards  hundreds 
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of  years  ago.  Down  by  the  water  are  great  moss-grown 
buildings  as  old  as  the  forts.  Behind  these,  rising  from 
a  mass  of  low  white  buildings  with  red-tiled  root's,  are 
towers  and  steeples  of  ancient  cathedrals  standing  out 
against  a  background  of  hills  and  cliffs.  Around  the 
city  is  a  massive  stone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  many 


Fit;.  9.    ONE    OK    TIIK     OI.KKST     POUTS,   ox     TIIK    CAKIIIREAN     SKA     is 

CARTAGENA 
Courtesy  of  the  Pail-American  Union 

yards  thick.  Underground  passages  connect  the  town 
with  the  old  forts  on  the  hills  and  on  the  shore.  It 
gives  one  a  creepy  feeling  to  walk  through  one  of  these 
dark,  damp  passages.  Voices  have  a  hollow  sound,  and 
the  echoes  make  it  seem  as  if  the  tunnel  were  still  peopled 
with  Spanish  soldiers.  We  can  imagine  these  stem  war- 
riors leading  their  prisoners,  closely  bound,  through  the 
dark  passages  lighted  only  by  flaring  torches  and  reechoing 
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to  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  and  the  rattling  of  chains 
and  swords.  We  can  imagine  also  the  despair  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  knew  that  his  captors  were  taking  him  to  one  of 
the  dark  dungeons  under  the  old  forts,  where  the  waters 
of  the  bay  rippled  above  his  head.  Here  in  the  gloomy, 
filthy  place  he  might  live  for  years. 

Another  Colombian  port  on  the  Caribbean  is  Santa 
Marta.  Here  we  could  see  more  bananas  than  we  have 
ever  seen  before  in  our  lives.  Our  friends  at  home  will 
soon  be  eating  them,  for  most  of  them  will  be  sent  to 
ports  in  the  United  States.  From  there  they  will  be  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country. 

Our  best  way  of  getting  into  Colombia  is  through  an- 
other port.  This  is  Savanilla,  a  little  farther  west.  A  fine 
iron  pier  nearly  a  mile  long  stretches  from  the  railroad 
station  out  into  the  water  where  it  is  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels  to  dock. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Colombia  are  not  very  pleasant, 
for  the  train  which  we  take  at  the  wharf  runs  through  a 
low,  flat,  swampy  jungle,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  town 
of  Barranquilla,  the  place  where  we  shall  leave  the  train 
for  a  river  boat,  is  only  fifteen  miles  away. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  we  do  not  continue 
our  trip  by  train.  There  are  very  few  railroads  in  Colom- 
bia, and  if  we  depended  on  them  we  could  visit  only  a 
small  part  of  the  country.  To  reach  many  of  the  places 
which  we  wish  to  see  we  must  travel  either  by  river  or 
by  roads  so  narrow  and  trails  so  steep  that  we  shall  feel 
safer  on  a  sure-footed  mule  than  on  our  own  feet.  It  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  build  railroads  in  Colombia. 
Much  of  the  country  is  covered  by  ranges  of  mountains 
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and  by  tropical  forests  and  jungles.  There  are  several 
short  railroads  which  connect  the  seaports  with  towns  a 
little  way  inland,  and  others  which  stretch  from  the  rivers 
to  the  capital,  Bogota,  and  some  other  inland  cities,  but 
as  yet  there  is  nothing  like  a  continuous  route  through 
the  country. 

The  little  railroad  from  the  port  of  Savanilla  extends 
only  to  Barranquilla  on  the  Magdalena  River.  This  river 
is  the  chief  highway  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the 
commerce  with  the  coast  and  with  other  countries  is  car 
ried  on  its  waters.  A  large  sand  bar  at  its  mouth  makes 
it  unsafe  for  vessels  to  enter  it  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  took  a  train  for  Barranquilla 
and  transferred  to  a  river  boat  there.  The  Magdalena  is 
a  broad  stream  navigable  for  steamers  for  six  hundred 
miles.  At  this  point  the  course  is  blocked  by  rapids, 
but  beyond  them  smaller  boats  can  sail  for  two  hundred 
miles  farther. 

We  are  glad  that  the  steamer  is  waiting  at  the  wharf 
of  Barranquilla,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  stop  long  her*1. 
We  are  not  yet  used  to  the  tropical  sun,  which  bla/es  so 
fiercely  in  the  lowlands  of  northern  and  central  South 
America.  People  at  Barranquilla  tell  us  that  the  temper- 
ature never  goes  below  eighty  degrees  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  during  some  of  the  time  it  is  much  higher. 
Notwithstanding  its  heat,  Barranquilla  is  an  important 
commercial  city,  and  two  thirds  of  all  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Colombia  pass  through  it.  It  has  electric  cars 
and  lights,  a  good  water  supply,  some  large  business 
houses,  and  very  pleasant  residences  built  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  away  from  the  water. 
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The  Magdalena  is  one  of  the  important  rivers  of  South 
America.  Its  source  is  about  a  thousand  miles  away  to  the 
south,  nearly  under  the  equator,  and  it  flows  entirely 
through  Colombia.  Backward  and  undeveloped  as  the 
interior  of  Colombia  is,  it  would  be  much  worse  off  if  it 
were  not  for  this  long  navigable  stream.  The  only  means 
of  getting  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  central  part  of 
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FIG.  10.    THE  TUOPICAI.  SUN   BLAZES    FIERCELY    DOWN   ON   THE    WIDE 
UNSHADED  STKEETS  OF  BAHKA.NQUILLA 

the  country  is  by  a  sail  of  a  week  or  more  up  the  wide, 
muddy,  winding  Magdalena.  How  hot  it  is !  The  mos- 
ijuitoes  are  very  thick,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  brought 
plenty  of  netting  to  protect  us  at  night  from  the  trouble- 
some pests.  They  are  not  only  annoying,  but  people  have 
learned  that  they  carry  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 
Drain  the  low,  swampy  region  of  Colombia,  get  rid  of  the 
mosquitoes,  clean  up  the  cities  and  towns  and  supply 
them  witli  plenty  of  pure  water,  and  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  white  man  can  live  here  in  the  torrid  zone  and 
keep  in  good  health.  As  we  visit  the  different  cities  of 
South  America  we  shall  see  what  has  been  done  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  healthful. 

The  Magdalena  is  so  wide  near  its  mouth  that  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  sailing  on  a  large  lake.  On  either  side  the 
broad  valley  stretches  for  miles  until  it  is  lost  in  the  hazy 
distance.  Parts  of  it  are  low  and  swampy,  and  parts  are 
covered  with  green  grass  where  many  cattle  are  feeding. 
Farther  up  we  come  to  the  jungles  and  forests.  Now  we 
stop  at  a  small  village.  Most  of  the  negroes  who  live  here 
are  down  at  the  wharf  to  see  the  boat  come  in  or  to  help 
unload  the  boxes  of  cloth,  bags  of  grain  and  other  foods, 
and  iron  tools  and  machinery  which  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try where  little  manufacturing  is  done  need  to  import.  A 
boat  coming  down  the  river  will  take  on  the  bags  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  beans,  the  hides,  and  the  sugar  that  are 
piled  on  the  wharf. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  river  towns  are  shiftless  look- 
ing, and  their  homes  are  even  more  unattractive.  Tin; 
houses  are  rough  wooden  huts  with  thatched  roofs  and 
dirt  floors.  Some  of  the  towns  appear  to  be  new  ones. 
Here  the  houses  are  better,  the  trade  greater,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  white  men  are  in  the  crowd  at  the  wharf. 

During  the  rainy  season  much  of  this  plain  is  flooded, 
the  people  go  about  in  boats,  and  the  cattle  are  driven 
to  the  higher  pastures.  When  the  water  has  lowered 
again  the  whole  valley  has  received  a  coating  of  mud. 
Thus  the  soil  grows  richer  year  by  year.  When  the  flood 
subsides  the  Magdalena  may  perhaps  plow  its  way  through 
the  softened  earth  in  a  new  channel,  and  villages  which 
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a  short  time  before  stood  on  the  banks  may  be  some  dis- 
tance away.  This  shifting  of  the  course  of  the  river  makes 
it  difficult  for  pilots  to  find  the  channel.  Sometimes  it  is 
near  one  bank  and  sometimes  near  the  other.  Navigation 
is  often  hindered,  and  trips  upstream  may  take  one  week 
or  two,  the  time  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  river. 
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FIG.  11.    A  BOAT  COMING  DOWN  TIIK   HIVKK  WILL  TAKK  ON  THE  BAGS 

OF    COKFKK    AND   COCOA    BKANS    1'ILKD    ON    THE    WlIARF 

See  those  islands  floating  in  the  water.  They  are  made 
of  driftwood  and  plants  worn  away  from  the  banks  which 
have  been  undermined.  Such  islands  sometimes  lodge  and 
block  the  current.  The  water  swirling  around  them  digs 
out  the  bank  still  further  and,  when  the  barrier  is  removed, 
the  trees  and  plants  thus  torn  up  float  down  the^  stream, 
forming  new  islands  as  they  drift  slowly  along. 
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Now  and  then  we  meet  rude  boats  partly  covered  with 
oval-shaped  roofs  of  bamboo  and  thatch  for  the  protection 
of  freight  and  passengers  against  sun  and  rain.  With  long 
poles  the  negroes  push  these  boats  upstream  and  haul 
them  over  the  rapids  with  ropes.  In  the  old  days,  before 
steamers  sailed  on  the  Magdalena,  all  the  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  in  just  such  boats  as  these,  but  now  they  are  not 
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FIG.  12.    WK  MEKT  Rri»K  BOATS  WITH  OVAL-.SHAPKI)  HOOFS  OK  BAMBOO 

very  common  except  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  river 
and  in  its  upper  course,  far  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

See  this  little  village  where  our  steamer  is  stopping. 
The  huts  are  made  of  bamboo  daubed  with  mud  and  roofed 
over  with  grass.  Rough  boats,  most  of  them  dugouts,  are 
drawn  up  on  the  banks.  The  little  wharf  is  crowded  with 
people  who  have  come  down  to  trade  with  the  passengers. 
Some  of  the  natives  have  delicious-looking  fruit,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  and  oranges,  besides  several  kinds  which 
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we  never  saw  before.  Others  carry  baskets,  jars,  ham- 
mocks, and  hats  which  they  have  made  and  which  they 
offer  to  us  at  prices  which  seem  very  low  indeed.  On  the 
wharf  also  there  are  bags  of  coffee  and  cocoa  beans  and 
bundles  of  hides  waiting  for  the  steamer  going  down  to 
the  Caribbean. 

As  we  go  farther  south  the  river  becomes  narrower, 
and  the  forests,  higher  and  deeper  than  those  in  the 
north,  come  nearer  to  the  banks.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  are  massed  so  thick  as  to  make  an  impassable  wall. 
Everywhere  the  twining  plants  and  lovely  flowers  cover 
the  trunks,  and  long  vines,  sometimes  called  monkey  lad- 
ders, hang  down  from  the  branches  and  take  root  in  the 
ground.  We  see  large  alligators  sunning  themselves  on 
the  banks  and  waiting  in  their  lazy  way  for  their  food 
to  find  its  way  into  their  open  mouths.  Tropical  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  flit  about  in  the  trees,  and  monkeys 
chatter  in  the  boughs. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  we  left  the  Caribbean  Sea 
there  have  been  palm  trees  in  sight.  Some  have  been 
short  and  some  tall,  some  heavy  with  coconuts,  and  some 
from  which  the  natives  obtain  wax  to  make  matches. 
They  grow  in  clumps  and  solitary  in  green  meadows,  in 
groves  by  themselves  and  scattered  among  other  kinds 
of  trees,  in  dry  places  and  with  their  roots  covered  witli 
water.  There  is  no  other  tree  in  the  world  which  fur- 
nishes so  many  millions  of  people  with  the  necessities  of 
life  as  the  palm  family.  From  it  the  people  6f  tropical 
lands  get  wood  for  their  houses,  leaves  for  their  thatched 
roofs,  food  to  eat  when  hungry,  and  refreshing  drink 
when  thirsty. 
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About  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Magdalena  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  its  largest  branch,  the  Cauca  River.  We 
wish  that  we  had  time  for  a  sail  up  the  Cauca,  for  it  is 
a  beautiful  stream.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  valley,  where 
the  land  is  higher,  the  climate  is  delightful,  never  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  people  who  live 
there  have  large  plantations  where  they  raise  quantities  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  fruit,  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  other 
products  of  the  subtropical  and  temperate  zones. 

One  writer  calls  Colombia  the  Wonderland  of  Oppor- 
tunity. It  has  all  the  necessary  resources  and  advantages 
to  become  an  important  agricultural  and  commercial  coun- 
try and  to  support  a  dense  population.  All  kinds  of  food 
products  can  be  easily  grown  —  fruits,  grains,  and  vege- 
tables. It  contains  great  mineral  wealth.  The  larger  part 
of  the  world's  supply  of  emeralds  —  beautiful  green  gems 
more  valuable  than  diamonds  —  comes  from  the  treas- 
ures hidden  in  its  rocks.  No  other  country  except  Russia 
yields  such  quantities  of  platinum. 

If  we  wisli  to  picture  Colombia  as  it  doubtless  will  be 
sometime  in  the  future,  we  must  look  far  ahead  to  the 
time  when  all  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  earth  will 
yield  their  treasures  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  its  inhab- 
itants and  furnish  materials  for  manufacture  and  means 
of  transportation.  Then  visitors  to  this  Southern  republic 
will  ride  in  comfortable  trains  through  what  is  to-day 
an  untraveled,  unexplored  region.  Great  sugar-cane  fields 
will  stretch  over  large  areas,  cocoa  and  coffee  trees  will 
be  planted  by  the  millions,  grains  and  vegetables  will 
grow  on  fertile  farms  on  the  cool  plateau,  vast  herds 
of  cattle  will  feed  in  the  green  pastures,  axes  will  ring 
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and  saws  buzz  in  the  tropical  forests,  and  millions  of 
rubber  trees  will  yield  their  milky  juice  to  the  rubber 
gatherers.  Deep  shafts  will  be  sunk  in  the  rich  iron 
deposits,  and  long  trains  will  carry  loads  of  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  steel  manufactories.  Mining  towns  will 
spring  up  near  the  beds  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Stamp  mills  will  clatter  and  pound  as  they  crush  the 
hard  ore,  and  smelters  with  tall  chimneys  will  pour  out 
clouds  of  smoke  into  the  clear  air.  Stores  of  petroleum 
of  fine  quality  will  furnish  fuel  for  furnaces  and  engines, 
besides  yielding  quantities  of  gasoline,  benzine,  paraffin, 
and  other  by-products.  Forests  will  furnish  plenty  of 
lumber  for  the  cities  which  in  future  years  will  be  found 
both  on  the  low  plains  and  on  the  high  plateaus,  where 
now  are  little  villages  of  thatch-roofed  huts. 

All  the  necessities  for  such  a  development  are  close 
at  hand.  What  is  needed  is  money,  laborers,  good  roads, 
railroads,  tools,  machinery,  and  a  strong  government  to 
make  just  laws  and  enforce  them.  These  things  will  all 
come  in  time,  and  the  more  quickly  now  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  bring  many  vessels,  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  other  countries,  which  will  use  this  new 
water  route  to  western  South  America  and  countries  across 
the  Pacific  and  call  at  Colombian  ports  on  the  way. 

As  we  travel  southward  we  begin  to  realize  why  very 
few  people  visit  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia.  After 
spending  some  four  or  five  days  on  the  Magdalena,  we 
leave  the  boat  for  a  railroad  trip  around  some  rapids  in 
the  river.  This  done,  we  again  transfer  to  a  steamer  and 
continue  our  way  upstream.  Again  we  change  to  a  train 
that  takes  us  from  the  low  river  valley  up  to  the  plateau 
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on  which  Bogota,  is  situated.  It  has  taken  us  more  than 
a  week  to  come  from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Bogota.  In  the  same  time  we  could  have  journeyed  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again.  The  interior 
of  Colombia  will  not  be  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  more  railroads  are  built  and  quicker  means  of  trans- 
portation are  provided. 

If  we  contrast  Bogota,  with  our  own  beautiful  capital, 
Washington,  it  seems  but  a  poor  place.  If  we  think  of 
it  in  contrast  Avith  the  other  cities  and  towns  that  we 
have  seen  in  Colombia,  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains and,  as  one  writer  says,  "  six  hundred  miles  from 
anywhere,"  the  capital  of  a  great  republic,  a  city  nearly  as 
large  as  Omaha,  Nebraska.  It  is  the  first  large  city  of 
South  America  that  we  have  visited,  and  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  cities  of  the  United  States  that  we 
will  stay  here  a  few  days  and  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  strange  sights. 

There  may  be  some  things  lacking  in  Bogota  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  our  own  home  cities,  but  there  are 
two  things  in  which  no  city  of  the  world  rivals  this  South 
American  capital.  One  of  these  is  the  climate.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  year  is  sixty  degrees,  and,  though 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  chilly  in  the  shade  and  at  night, 
for  the  most  part  it  is  delightfully  warm  and  pleasant. 
It  seems  impossible  to  l>elieve  that  we  are  no  farther  from 
the  equator  than  San  Francisco  is  from  Los  Angeles,  but 
we  must  remember  that  Bogota  is  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  which  accounts  for  the  cool, 
pleasant  climate. 
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The  other  way  in  which  the  capital  of  Colombia  ex- 
cels most  other  cities  is  in  its  wonderful  scenery.  In.  all 
directions  but  one  stretches  the  fertile  plateau  encircled 
in  the  distance  by  lofty  mountains.  Green  pastures,  rich 
farming  land,  and  blue  lakes  cover  the  high  plain,  which 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  regions  of  South  America. 
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FIG.  13.    THE  CAPITAL  OK  COI.OMHIA   EXCELS  MOST  OTHEU  CITIES  IN 
ITS  "WONDEKFL'L  SCENERY 

Close  to  Bogota  on  the  east  rise  two  rounded  moun- 
tains, which  tower  two  thousand  feet  above  the  city  nes- 
tling at  the  base.  On  the  top  of  each  of  these  mountains 
is  a  large  chapel  which  lias  stood  for  centuries  gazing 
down  on  the  city  below.  No  road  leads  very  far  up  the 
slopes,  and  the  chapels  can  be  reached  ordy  by  some  hours 
of  hard  climbing.  If  you  are  ready  for  a  tramp,  let  us  go 
a  little  way  up  one  of  these  mountains  and  look  down  on 
the  capital.  It  appears  very  different  from  a  city  in  the 
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United  States.  The  streets  are  narrower,  and  some  of  the 
sidewalks  are  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  people  to  walk 
side  by  side.  The  low  buildings  seem  to  be  all  joined  to- 
gether, and  their  solid  walls  line  the  streets.  We  see  no 
green  lawns  or  lovely 
gardens  in  front  of 
them.  No  chimneys 
rise  from  the  red 
roofs,  and  no  sky- 
scrapers tower  above 
the  lower  blocks. 
There  are  many  peo- 
ple on  the  streets, 
some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback. 
We  see  many  don- 
keys carrying  heavy 
loads.  We  notice 
the  poles  and  wires 
for  electric  lights 
and  telephones  and 
we  see  electric  cars 
running  through 
some  of  the  streets.  Fl0'  14'  TllK  SJrKEET8  OF 

NAKKOW 

Because  of  Span- 
ish discoveries  and  explorations,  all  the  South  American 
countries  except  Brazil  and  Guiana  were  claimed  by  the 
Spanish  throne  and  settled  largely  by  Spaniards.  Most 
of  the  cities  therefore  resemble  those  of  Spain.  The  houses 
sit  close  to  the  narrow  sidewalks,  and  a  heavy  door  in 
the  wall  admits  people  to  the  courtyard  behind.  As  we 
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first  walk  through  the  streets  we  wonder  if  the  people 
of  Bogota  do  not  like  gardens  and  flowers  and  fountains 
and  smooth  green  lawns.  As  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  city  we  find  that  the  gardens  are  behind  the 
houses  instead  of  in  front  of  them,  as  ours  usually  are. 
Not  only  in  Bogota  but  in  most  cities  of  South  America 
the  houses  are  built  around  a  square,  called  a  patio. 
The  gardens  and  flowers  and  fountains  are  in  the  patio, 
where  the  family  can  enjoy  them  in  private,  undisturbed 
by  the  passers-by. 

The  buildings  are  only  one  story  or,  in  some  cases,  two 
stories  high.  Near  the  center  of  the  city  the  lower  floor  is 
usually  occupied  by  stores.  In  the  outskirts,  this  part  of 
the  house,  which  is  considered  less  desirable,  is  let  to  the 
poorer  families,  while  the  better  class  of  people  live  on 
the  second  floor.  The  rich  and  the  poor  thus  mingle  to- 
gether in  the  same  part  of  the  city.  The  rowms  on  the 
lower  floor  have  only  one  outer  door,  which  opens  on  the 
street.  A  solid  wall  separates  these  rooms  from  the  patio, 
which  is  used  only  by  the  family  on  the  second  floor. 
The  best  rooms  of  the  house,  the  parlor  and  reception 
rooms,  are  on  the  street  side  of  the  patio;  the  kitchen  is  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  rear;  and  the  bedrooms  are  on  the 
sides  between.  In  the  front  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
there  an;  balconies  when;  UK;  ladies  sit  and  watch  the 
sights.  These  balconies  form  a  kind  of  roof  which  pro- 
tects the  people  on  the  sidewalks  from  the  sun  and  the 
rain.  There  are  no  stoves  in  the,  houses  nor  any  method 
</f  heating  any  of  the  rooms  except  the  kitchen,  which  is 
separated  from  the  rooms  where  the  family  spend  most  of 
their  time.  In  most  of  the  houses  of  South  America  we 
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find  no  way  of  heating  the  rooms,  and  in  many  cases  they 
seem  to  us  cold  and  uncomfortable. 

Some  of  the  buildings  in  Bogota  are  very  old.  Among 
these  are  many  convents  and  monasteries,  which  are  now 
put  to  other  uses.  Some  of  them  are  used  for  schools, 
hotels,  hospitals,  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  the  post  office, 
and  other  departments  of  government. 

In  South  America  the  public  squares  or  parks  in  the 
cities  are  called  plazas.  Some  of  these  plazas  are  very 
beautiful  and  are  adorned  with  gardens,  fountains,  and 
statues,  and  surrounded  by  churches,  stores,  and  govern- 
ment buildings.  Many  of  the  people  go  to  the  plazas  in 
the  evening  to  chat  witli  friends,  to  enjoy  the  air,  and  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  a  military  band. 

In  the  central  plaza  of  Bogota  there  is  a  statue  of  a 
man  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  trip. 
This  is  Simon  Bolivar,  the  hero  who  helped  several  of 
the  South  American  republics  to  free  themselves  from 
Spain.  Bolivia  is  named  for  him,  streets  and  avenues  in 
many  countries  bear  his  name,  his  image  is  stamped  on 
pieces  of  money,  and  many  plazas  contain  his  statue. 

There  is  none  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  in  Bogota  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  business  streets  of  our 
cities.  Few  carts  and  drays  rattle,  no  steam  whistles  shriek, 
no  one  talks  in  a  loud,  boisterous  way.  Everyone  moves 
along  quietly  and  leisurely.  What  is  the  use  of  hurry- 
ing ?  If  things  cannot  be  done  to-day,  to-morrow  is  com- 
ing ;  and  if  not  to-morrow,  the  next  day  is  sure  to  be 
here  later.  Not  so  much  is  accomplished  perhaps  by  these 
dignified,  polite  people  as  by  the  quick,  brusque  business 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  but  they  live 
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quietly  and  happily  and  have  time  to  enjoy  their  friends, 
their  books,  and  their  homes.  Doubtless  these  gracious 
people  of  Bogota  need  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  hustling 
business  men  of  the  United  States,  but  it  will  do  us  good 
also  to  come  in  touch  with  these  charming,  cultured,  soft- 
voiced  neighbors  in  the  South. 

When  railroads  are  built  between  the  coast  and  the 
delightful  city  of  Bogota  many  American  tourists  will 
find  a  trip  here  as  pleasant  and  restful  as  to  any  Euro- 
pean capital.  An  excursion  that  some  of  these  future 
tourists  will  wish  to  take  is  to  the  famous  emerald  mines 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bogota,  where 
most  of  the  emeralds  of  the  world  are  obtained.  We 
should  find  the  trip  to-day  a  very  hard  one,  for  we  should 
have  to  go  on  muleback  over  a  rough,  stony  trail.  One 
of  the  best-known  mines  is  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  mining  is  carried  on  just  as  it  has  been  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  only  machinery  used  to  get  out 
the  gems  is  a  pickax  or  crowbar  in  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  laborer.  After  the  rock  is  broken  up  in  this  way 
the  fragments  are  washed  by  water  led  down  a  sluiceway. 
The  water  is  then  drawn  off  and  the  sediment  searched 
for  the  precious  crystals.  It  was  in  this  simple  way  that 
the  largest  emerald  ever  known  was  found.  It  was  a 
perfect  six-sided  crystal,  two  inches  long,  and  weighed 
half  a  pound  or  more. 

As  we  leave  Bogota  and  journey  down  the  steep  slopes 
to  the  Magdalena  River  we  ride  by  acres  of  wheat  and 
corn,  past  large  ranches  where  cattle  arid  sheep  feed  in 
green  pastures,  over  meadows  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
through  tropical  forests,  and  past  villages  of  mud  huts 
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green  with  clambering  vines.  Always  the  scene  before 
us  is  very  beautiful.  The  day  is  a  clear  one,  and  we  can 
follow  the  windings  of  the  river  in  its  low  valley  for  fifty 
miles  or  more.  On  the -other  side  of  the  river  a  beautiful 
ransre  of  mountains  rises'  clear  and  blue.  Beyond  them, 

•/ 

we  know,  is  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Cauca  River,  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Magdalena,  and  beyond  this  there  is 
another  mountain  range  which  slopes  down  to  the  Pacific. 
When  we  were  in  Bogota  we  were  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  border  of  Venezuela,  the 
country  which  >we  are  to  visit  next.  If  we  had  attempted 
to  reach  the  inhabited  pails  of  Venezuela  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Colombia  our  zigzag  route  would  have  measured 
five  or  six  hundred  miles,  and  the  trip  would  have  taken 
weeks  of  hard  travel  on  muleback  through  deep  forests 
and  tangled  jungles.  Our  best  way  is  to  go  back  to  the 
coast  of  Colombia  by  the  route  which  led  us  into  the 
country.  At  Savanilla  we  can  change  to  a  vessel  which 
will  take  us  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  tiie  city  of  La 
(iuaira,  the  seaport  of  Venezuela. 
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1.  Life  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

2.  Si/e  and  surface  of  Colombia. 

3.  Climate  and  resources  of  Colombia. 

4.  The  old  city  of  Cartagena. 
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II 

1.  Sketch  South  America.  Show  Colombia  and  the  other  countries 
spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  the  Magdalena, 
Orinoco,  and  Amazon  rivers. 

2.  Sketch  Colombia.   Show  mountains,  two  rivers,  and  four  cities. 

3.  Make  a   sketch  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  a 
typical  old  Spanish  house  with  a  patio. 

4.  Look  up  the  life  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  tell  the  class  something 
about  him. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

[II 

lie  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate 
each  place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  iu  the  chapter.  Add  other 
facts  if  possible. 

Peru  Amazon  River 

Bolivia  Magdalena  River 

Ecuador  Cauca  River 

Vene/uela  Andes  Mountains 

Bra/il  New  Orleans 

(iuiaua  Los  Angeles 

Panama  New  York 

The  Spanish  Main  Omaha 

Spain  San  Francisco 

Mexico  Washington 

Montana  Grand  Rapids 

Utah  London 

Colorado  Cartagena 

Ari/ona  Savanilla 

New  Mexico  Barranquilla 

Caribbean  Sea  Bogota 

Panama  Canal  Buenaventura 

Great  Salt  Lake  La  Guaira 
Orinoco  River 


CHAPTER  III 
A  TRIP  THROUGH  VENEZUELA 

Venezuela  is  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors  in  South 
America.  It  is  as  large  as  all  the  states  which  lie  on 
the  western  border  of  the  Mississippi  River,  —  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  —  together  with 
Wisconsin  and  more  than  half  of  Illinois  on  the  eastern 
side.  These  states  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  Venezuela  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  —  one 
of  the  three  largest  rivers  of  South  America. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  low  tropical 
coast  lands  of  Venezuela  and  the  cool  pleasant  plateaus 
of  the  interior  as  there  is  between  the  warm,  balmy  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  and  the  cold,  bracing  air  of  Minnesota. 
The  products  of  the  different  parts  of  Venezuela  vary 
as  much  as  the  crops  of  our  Gulf  States  do  from  those  of 
the  Great  Lake  region.  Venezuela  contains  many  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  so  high  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  country  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  their  tops 
are  continually  covered  with  snow. 

The  states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  are  all  well 
developed,  while  in  Venezuela  there  are  large  areas  which 
are  as  yet  entirely  unexplored,  and  the  total  number  of 
people  living  in  the  country  is  considerably  less  than 
the  population  of  Minnesota,  Most  of  the  people  live  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  high  mountain  valleys.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  you  might  travel  for  days  without 
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seeing  a  person,  and  you  might  explore  regions  where  as 
yet  no  white  man  lias  ever  set  foot.  There  are  large  forests 
of  valuable  woods,  many  miles  of  grassy  plains,  and  rich 
stores  of  mineral  wealth.  One  writer  on  Arenezuela  says 
that  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  this  is  the  one  for 
which  God  has  done  the  most  and  man  the  least. 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

FIG.  15.    LA  Gr.uiiA    LOOKS  AS   IK   IT   WKUK    HKING    ITSIIED   INTO  THE 
SKA   UY  Tin;  HK;II  MOINTAINS  ISKIIIM)  IT 

Venezuela  lias  a  coast  line  so  long  that  if  it  were  stretched 
out  in  a  straight  line  it  would  reach  from  New  York  City 
(o  (ircat  Salt  Lake.  On  this  long  stretch  of  coast  are  more 
than  thirty  good  harbors,  at  any  one  of  which  we  might 
land.  We  will  go  at  once,  however,  to  La  (Juaira,  the 
chief  commercial  port  of  the  country.  The  city  nestles  so 
close  to  the  water  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  being  pushed 
into  the  sea  by  the  high  mountains  which  rise  directly  be- 
hind it.  What  a  pretty  picture  it  makes!  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  deep-blue  Caribbean,  above  which  gleam 
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bright-colored  houses  roofed  with  dull-red  tiles  and  shaded 
by  towering  palms.  Directly  back  of  the  town  are  steep 
hills,  and  higher  still,  with  their  heads  almost  piercing  the 
sky,  are  green,  wooded  mountains. 

The  wharves  are  piled  high  with  great  bags  of  coffee 
and  cocoa  beans,  bundles  of  hides  and  skins,  and  quan- 
tities of  rubber.  Many  of  these  goods  will  come  to  the 
United  States,  for  we  buy  more  goods  from  Venezuela 
than  any  other  country  does  —  nearly  as  much,  in  fact,  as 
all  others  put  together.  Perhaps  the  coffee  which  was  on 
your  breakfast  table,  the  chocolate  candy  which  you  ate 
after  dinner,  the  skins  which  were  used  for  your  shoes, 
or  the  material  from  which  your  rubbers  were  made  came 
from  this  northern  republic  of  South  America. 

If  we  were  to  journey  through  this  low,  hot  coast  strip 
of  Venezuela,  we  should  pass  large  plantations  covered 
with  cacao  trees,  which  yield  the  beans  from  which  cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  made.  These  plantations  thrive  best 
along  the  Caribbean  shore,  for  the  cacao  tree  requires  a 
warmer,  more  moist  climate  than  either  coffee  or  sugar, 
which  are  raised  farther  inland. 

It  is  very  hot  on  these  cacao  plantations,  and  perhaps 
even  hotter  in  the  narrow  streets  of  La  Guaira.  The  tem- 
perature is  always  high,  and  we  wonder  how  the  people 
who  live  here  endure  the  heat.  We  are  not  yet  used  to 
the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  we  are  glad  to  leave  the 
seaport  for  Caracas,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  high  in 
the  mountains  to  the  south. 

Look  carefully  at  a  map  and  you  will  see  that,  besides 
the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Venezuela,  there 
are  in  the  north  three  ranges  of  the  Andes  system.  One 
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extends  to  the  most  northern  point  of  South  America, 
just  west  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  Another  range,  east  of  this, 
stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Venezuela,  while  a  third  runs  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  second  range, 
leaving  a  long,  narrow  valley  between  the  two.  It  is  in 


Fi<;.  1*5.    <  >N  TIII-:  Low,   HOT  COAST  STHIP  OK  VKNK/TKLA  AIM-:   LAK<;K 

COCOA  PLANTATIONS,  WIIKKI:  WK  MAY  SKI:  MI:N  MAKING  vr  Tin:  COCOA. 

BKANSIIN  PILKS  TO  i>uv 

Courtesy  <>f  La  Iltn-icmla 

tliis  high  valley  that  Caracas  is  situated.  It  is  only  six 
miles  from  the  (roast,  but  we  shall  have  to  ride  in  the 
train  more  than  three  times  that  distance  and  cross  the 
second  range  of  mountains  over  a  pass  more  than  half  a 
mile,  above  the  level  of  the  sea  before,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  capital  in  the  valley  between  the  highlands.  It  is 
a  wonderful  railroad  that  extends  between  La  (iuaira  and 
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Caracas,  as  difficult  to  build,  it  seems  to  us,  as  any  which 
cross  the  mountains  in  the  United  States.  The  tracks  cling 
to  the  mountain-side,  and  our  train  creeps  along  precipices 
where  we  can  look  down  for  hundreds  of  feet  into  deer- 
canyons.  We  curve  around  horseshoes  so  sharp  that  we 
can  see  across  narrow  gorges  into  the  cab  of  the  engineer. 


Fi«i.  17.    THK  TKACKS  CUM;  TO  TIIK  Moi  NTAIX-SII>K 

As  we  climb  higher  we  look  back  on  the  blue  Caribbean 
and  the  red-roofed,  cream-white  villages  nestling  on  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  mountains  up  which  our  track  winds 
like  a  ribbon  of  steel.  As  we  rise  still  higher  we  are 
wrapped  in  a  thick,  gray  cloud  which  covers  everything 
like  a  heavy  mist  and  which  leaves  the  rocks,  trees,  and 
the  shining  steel  rails  as  wet  as  if  a  rain  had  fallen. 
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We  come  out  of  the  cloud  just  as  we  pass  the  crest  of 
the  mountains.  The  blue  Caribbean  has  disappeared  be- 
hind us,  and  now,  below  us  to  the  south,  we  can  see  the 
beautiful  valley  in  which  the  capital  is  situated. 

Caracas  is  larger  than  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  is  about 
as  far  from  the  equator  as  that  city  is  from  Philadelphia. 
The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  so  high  and  the  breezes  that 
blow  down  from  the  mountains  are  so  cool  that  the  climate 
is  never  uncomfortable,  and  we  shall  enjoy  a  walk  through 


Photograph  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams 

FIG.  18.    WE    LOOK    i>o\vx    INTO    THE    BEAI;TIFI  i.    VALLEY    IN    WHICH 
CARACAS  is  SITUATED 

the  narrow  streets  more  than  we  did  through  those  of  the 
hot  seaport  of  La  Guaira.  The  houses  are  similar  to  those 
of  Bogota,  one  story  high  and  made  with  very  thick  walls. 
These  serve  not  only  to  keep  out  the  heat  but  also  as  a 
protection  from  earthquake  shocks,  from  which  Caracas  has 
suffered  in  times  past. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  painted  in  very  bright  colors, 

—  blue,  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  lavender,  —  and  nearly  all 

have  roofs  of  red  tiles.    As  in  Bogota,  we  see  no  chimneys 

and  no  green  lawns  and  beautiful  gardens  in  front  of  the 

buildings,  which  in  most  cases  come  close  to  the  edge  of 
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the  pavements.  This  makes  the  streets  appear  even  nar- 
rower than  they  really  are  and  less  attractive  than  those 
in  our  cities  which  are  bordered  with  velvety  grass  and 
bright  flowers.  If  we  could  enter  the  heavy  street  door  of 


Flci.    10.      SoMK    OK    T1IK    I'.VTIOS    AUK    VKKY    BEAUTIFUL 


these  houses  and  go  out  into  the  patios,  we  should  find 
there  pleasant  open  courts  with  gardens,  fountains,  and 
trees,  which  the  people  enjoy  undisturbed  by  the  passing 
in  the  street. 

The  streets  in  the  business  part  of  Caracas  are  lined 
with  fine  shops  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electric  lights. 
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Electric  cars  make  it  possible  for  the  people  living  in  the 
suburbs  to  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  the  city.  The 
sidewalks  are  overhung  with  bright  awnings  and  projecting 
red  roofs  and  are  filled  with  well-dressed,  polite  people, 
some  of  whom  are  intent  on  their  business,  while  others 

are  enjoying  the  open- 
air  cafes. 

Caracas  lias  more 
than  a  dozen  plazas. 
Many  of  them  are 
beautifully  laid  out 
with  gardens  and  foun- 
tains, and  nearly  every 
one  contains  a  fine 
statue  in  bronze  or 
marble  of  some  Vene- 
zuelan hero,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the 
square.  This  evening 
we  will  go  with  the 
crowds  to  the  Plaza 
Bolivar,  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city. 

It  is  paved  with  tiles,  and  on  festive  nights  hundreds  of 
electric  lights  hang  in  festoons  from  the  many  trees.  In  the 
month  of  May  it  appears  like  an  enchanted  flower  garden 
with  the  orchids  in  full  bloom.  These  orchids  are  spread 
all  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees  —  a  single  tree  displaying 
as  many  as  two  hundred  blossoms  at  a  time.  They  are  of 
the  pale  lavender  variety  sold  at  sur-li  high  prices  in  the 
United  States.  On  concert  evenings,  when  the  famous 


FIG.  20.    THE  Hot  SES  SIT  CLOSE  TO  THE 
PAVEMENTS 
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military  band  is  playing,  the  effect  of  the  electric  lights 
through  these  flowering  trees  is  very  beautiful. 

In  the  center  of  the  square  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  "  George  Washington  of  South  America,"  the 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Fir..  21.    THE   STATTE   OK   BOI.IVAR   IN   THE   PLAZA   OF  CARACAS   is  \ 
VERY  BEAUTIFUL  ONE 

same  hero  whose  statue  we  saw  in  the  plaza  of  Bogota. 
Bolivar  is  honored  as  the  "  Father  of  his  Country "  not 
only  in  Venezuela  but  in  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia,  each  of  which  he  helped  to  free  from  Spain.  The 
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statue  of  the  hero  in  the  plaza  of  Caracas  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful one,  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture.  The  quiet,  mas- 
terful way  in  which  he  handles  his  rearing  horse,  and  the 
look  of  dignity  and  strength  in  his  face,  proclaim  him  a 
leader  of  men. 

There  is  another  plaza  in  Caracas,  smaller  than  the 
Plaza  Bolivar  but  which  we  may  enjoy  more.  In  it,  shaded 

by  lofty  palms  and 
surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful gardens,  is  a 
line  statue  of  George 
Washington.  Simon 

o 

Bolivar  loved  and  ad- 
mired our  first  presi- 
dent, and  the  people 
of  Caracas  were  de- 
lighted to  honor  so 
distinguished  a  friend 
of  their  great  hero. 
So  they  erected  this 

Photograph  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams        StatUC      aild       lUUlieu 
FIG.  22.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CARACAS  EKECTED       the  square  the  Plaza 
THIS    STATUE    OF    GEOKGE   WASHINGTON   IN       Wasllillffton.  Ill  some 
ONE  OK  TIIEIU  PLAZAS 

ot  the  public  build- 
ings you  will  see  the  familiar  pictures  of  "  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,"  "  Washington  on  Horseback," 
and  "  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon/' 

On  Sunday  we  shall  enjoy  going  to  the  market,  for 
in  Caracas  there  is  much  more  excitement  and  a  greater 
variety  of  goods  to  be  sold  on  that  day  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  week.  For  miles  around  the  city,  hundreds 
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of  donkeys  have  been  bringing  to  the  square  where  the 
market  is  held  all  sorts  of  produce  —  loads  of  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs,  sheep,  cheeses,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  During 
the  night  the  merchants  have  been  arranging  their  piles 
of  goods,  and  over  their  little  fires  of  charcoal  the  women 
have  been  making  strange-looking  candies,  sweetmeats, 
and  savory  soups.  In  the  early  morning  the  plaza  and  all 
the  streets  leading  to  it  are  crowded  with  people  and 
donkeys.  Merchants  bargain  over  their  produce,  pigs  and 
hens  are  killed  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  and  the  lottery 
ticket  venders  cry  to  the  people  around  to  improve  the 
last  chance  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  great  prize  which 
is  to  be  drawn  later  in  the  day.  You  can  buy  almost 
anything  in  the  market  from  books  and  old  bottles  to 
lovely  flowers  and  second-hand  clothing.  In  the  bird 
section  you  can  have  your  choice  of  talkative  parrots, 
lovely  mocking  birds,  shy  brown  thrushes,  and  tiny  bril- 
liant humming  birds.  Negro  women  with  black  skins 
as  shiny  as  satin  haggle  over  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
meat  stands,  driving  good  bargains  for  the  families  for 
whom  they  work. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  a  ride  on  the  electric 
cars  out  into  the  country  around  Caracas.  On  every  hand 
we  see  the  level  land  covered  with  fields  of  sugar  cane 
stretching  away  to  the  mountains  which  surround  the  val- 
ley. Sugar  cane  is  raised  everywhere  in  Venezuela  except 
on  the  highlands,  where  it  is  too  cold.  The  fields  on  the 
plantations  have  roadways  for  the  wagons  which  earn' 
the  cane  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  crushed.  Sugar- 
making  in  Venezuela  is  carried  on  in  a  very  different  way 
from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  stop  at  this 
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plantation  where  the  farmer  is  crushing  the  cane  just 
brought  in  from  the  fields.  He  puts  the  tall  stalks  be- 
tween rollers  which  are  worked  by  oxen.  As  they  walk 
slowly  round  and  round,  the  juice  drips  out  into  vessels 
underneath  the  rollers.  The  juice  is  boiled  down  into 
sirup  in  large  caldrons  over  a  fire  made  of  dried  cane  or 
wood.  The  sirup  is  poured  into  shallow  wooden  troughs, 
where  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  until  it  is  as  thick  as  mud. 
Then  it  is  turned  into  cone-shaped  earthen  molds  and 
allowed  to  harden.  In  Venezuelan  cities  we  shall  see  on 
the  tables  white  sugar  such  as  we  use ;  but  if  the  people 
in  the  country  regions  invite  us  to  join  their  simple  meal, 
we  shall  find  only  these  brown  cone-shaped  loaves. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  valley  in  which  Caracas  is  situated 
there  are  rows  of  coffee  trees.  Venezuela  is  one  of  the 
chief  coffee-producing  countries  of  South  America,  and  on 
her  plantations  there  are  millions  of  trees.  The  soil  is  so 
rich  and  the  climate  so  favorable,  that  many  more  might 
be  raised,  but  the  average  Venezuelan  farmer  is  not  very 
ambitious.  He  is  poor  and  ignorant,  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  lives  with  his  large;  family  in  a  tumble-down 
hut.  He  lias  no  higher  ideals  than  to  exist  undisturbed 
by  revolutions,  to  earn  enough  to  buy  candles  for  his 
favorite  saint,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  to  indulge  in  a 
lottery  ticket  which  he  thinks  may  possibly  bring  him  a 
fortune.  His  mean  little  home  contains  but  few  articles 
of  furniture,  IK;  uses  few  and  simple  tools  in  cultivat- 
ing his  land,  and  the  climate  is  so  warm  that  lie  buys 
little  clothing. 

Though  the  homes  of  the  farmers  are  not  attractive, 
the  valley  itself  is  lovely.  It  is  green  with  vegetable 
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gardens  and  lias  many  large  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  loaded  with  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  the  orchards 
and  gardens  are  irrigated,  and  by  this  means  the  farmers 
are  able  to  raise  crops  in  the  dry  season  and  thus  make 
their  farms  productive  during  the  entire  year. 


FIG.  23.    TIIK  VENEZUELAN  PEASANT  LIVES  WITH   HIS  LAKOK   FAMILY 

IN    A    TUMULE-DOWN    Hl'T 

Courtesy  of  the  Pan-A  merit-ail  I'uimi 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Venezuela  arc  located  along  the 
shore  and  in  the  high  valley  behind  the  coast  mountains, 
and  the  most  of  the  people  live  in  these  parts  of  the 
country.  Let  us  take  a  trip  on  the  railroad  which  runs 
through  the  valley.  We  ride  between  fields  of  tall,  wav- 
ing sugar  cane,  past  acres  of  coffee  plantations,  near  or- 
chards of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  through  dense 
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tropical  forests  where  in  the  clearing  we  can  see  little 
native  villages.  Now  and  then  we  are  in  the  midst  of  pas- 
tures of  rich  green  grass  where  numbers  of  sleek-looking 
cattle  are  feeding.  We  fly  in  and  out  of  scores  of  tunnels 
and  finally  reach  Valencia,  one  of  the  important  cities  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  high  enough  to 
escape  the  tropical  heat  of  the  lowlands  and  to  receive 
the  mountain  breezes.  From  here  a  railroad  extends  to 
the  coast  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  away.  The  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  cattle  are  brought  to  Valencia  for  many 
miles  around  and  shipped  thence  to  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
seaport  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

What  queer  names  some  of  these  old  Spanish  cities 
have !  The  Spaniard  who  first  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Puerto  Cabello  found  it  so  well  protected  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  which  means  "  The  Port  of  a  Hair,"  signifying 
that  its  waters  were  so  quiet  that  vessels  anchored  by  a 
hair  would  not  break  their  moorings.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  city,  lying  at  the 
water's  edge  on  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  with  mountains 
rising  behind  and  a  stretch  of  shining  beach  in  front,  is 
very  picturesque. 

In  coming  from  Colombia  we  might  have  shortened 
our  voyage  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  entering  Venezuela 
through  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  and  stopping  at  Ma- 
racaibo.  This  is  a  commercial  port  important  not  only 
for  the  products  of  western  Venezuela  but  for  eastern 
Colombia  as  well.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  long,  nar- 
row neck  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and,  with  its  low  houses 
shaded  by  tall  palms  and  surrounded  by  coconut  groves, 
looks  very  attractive  from  the  water. 
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Lake  Maracaibo  is  nearly  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  really  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  so  inclosed  by 
land  that  it  seems  more  like  a  huge  lake,  and  is  so  called. 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 
FlG.  24.     SOME     OF     THE     SCENKS     IN    VENEZUELAN     ClTlES     WOII.I)    SEEM 

QUEER  TO  i:s 

It  is  everywhere  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ocean 
steamers,  but  its  mouth  is  so  blocked  by  sand  bars  as  to 
prevent  large  vessels  from  entering. 

The   Gulf   of   Venezuela,  into   which    Lake   Maracaibo 
drains,  was  discovered   by   early   Spanish   explorers   who 
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arrived  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  country  was 
flooded.  Noticing  the  natives  going  around  in  boats 
and  their  huts  raised  on  piles  above  the  water,  these 
European  discoverers  were  reminded  of  Venice  and  its 
streets  of  water,  and  so  called  the  land  Venezuela,  which 
means  "  little  Venice,"  a  name  not  at  all  appropriate  for 
the  most  of  the  country. 

Stretching  from  Lake  Maracaibo  over  the  mountains 
toward  the  upper  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  rivers  are  im- 
mense tropical  forests.  Much  of  this  region  is  unexplored, 
and  we  might  travel  through  it  for  days  at  a  time  without 
seeing  any  sign  of  human  life.  Yet  these  forests  will  some 
day  be  of  immense  value  to  Venezuela.  The  tall,  straight 
trunks  will  furnish  quantities  of  splendid  timber,  some  of 
it  suitable  for  making  the  finest  furniture.  Some  of  the 
trees  yield  substances  which  are  useful  in  the  tanning 
of  leather,  in  dyes,  and  in  medicine.  Scattered  through 
the  forests  are  thousands  of  rubber .  trees,  which  will 
be  a  great  source  of  wealth  when  the  region  is  opened 
up  to  trade. 

In  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Lake  Mara- 
caibo we  could  visit  rich  coffee  arid  cocoa  plantations 
and  sec  acres  of  fertile  black  soil  covered  with  the  huge 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  with  tall  sugar  cane.  In 
the  mountains  are  rich  stores  of  minerals  —  gold,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal.  If  Venezuela  had  a  strong  government, 
so  that  foreigners  might  be  sure  that  their  property  would 
be  well  protected,  they  would  be  more  willing  to  invest 
moncv  in  tliese  mines,  which,  with  modern  machinery  and 
skilled  workmen,  might  be  made  to  produce  many  times 
as  much  as  they  do  at  present. 
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There  Ls  another  mineral  which  is  found  around  Lake 
Maracaibo,  and  in  greater  quantities  in  other  parts  of 
Venezuela.  This  is  asphalt  It  is  used  for  paving  streets, 
spreading  on  roofs,  making  varnishes,  lining  cold-storage 
plants,  calking  seams  of  wooden  vessels,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  shoeblacking,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 


FIG.  25.    THE    MOST    NOTED    DEPOSIT    OF   ASI-HAI.T    is    THK 
PITCH  LAKE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OK  TKINII»AI> 

Courtesy  of  th«  Pan-  American  I'nlon 


The  most  noted  deposit  of  asphalt,  or  mineral  pitch  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  famous  pitch  lake  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
This  lake,  composed  of  nearly  pure  asphalt,  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  across.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  an  ordinary 
woodland  pond  surrounded  by  green  trees,  but  as  we 
approach  nearer,  the  dark  color,  the  thick  material,  and 
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the  smell  all  tell  us  that  it  is  very  different  from  any  lake 
that  we  have  ever  seen  before.  On  its  borders  the  asphalt 
is  hard  enough  to  bear  our  weight,  but  nearer  the  center 
it  is  softer,  and  here  and  there  are  tiny  pitch  volcanoes,  a 
foot  or  two  high,  in  constant  eruption.  The  workmen  dig 
out  the  asphalt  with  pickaxes  and  load  it  onto  mule  carts, 
to  be  taken  to  the  shore.  In  the  little  shipping  village  on 
the  coast  of  Trinidad  all  the  men  are  employed  in  some 
industry  connected  with  asphalt.-  Some  are  cutting  it  and 
bringing  it  from  the  lake,  some  are  melting  it,  while 
others  are  loading  it  onto  the  vessels. 

A  lake  of  asphalt,  more  shallow  but  larger  in  area  than 
the  one  in  Trinidad,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Venezuela.  The  asphalt  obtained  here  is  of  very  good 
quality,  and  has  been  used  to  protect  the  tunnels  of  the 
New  York  subway  from  moisture  and  to  make  some  of 
the  splendid  avenues  of  our  capital  city,  Washington. 
When  you  ride  on  some  smooth,  hard  city  streets  or  see 
the  workmen  pouring  the  dark,  molten  mass  onto  some 
highway  which  is  being  improved,  you  will  think  of  these 
curious  deposits  of  asphalt  in  Venezuela  and  in  the  island 
at  the  mouth  of  its  great  river. 

You  remember  that  on  the  wharves  at  La  Guaira  we 
saw  great  piles  of  hides  and  skins  and  learned  that  these 
were  among  the  principal  exports  of  the  country.  Cattle 
art;  raised  in  great  numbers  on  the  llanos  —  those  wide 
grassy  plains  which  stretch  for  miles  through  the  Orinoco 
valley.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Venezuela  are  pleas- 
antcr  and  cooler  than  the  lowlands,  but  we  will  leave 
them  now  and  make  our  way  back  to  La  Guaira.  There 
we  will  take  a  boat  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
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and  sail  up  the  great  river  into  its  vast  pasture  lands. 
Nearly  a  thousand  rivers  rise  within  the  borders  of  Vene- 
zuela, half  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Orinoco.  Seventy 
rivers  which  are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  country,  if 
united  and  stretched  out  in  a  straight  line,  would  furnish 
a  navigable  waterway  long  enough  to  reach  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again.  The  Orinoco  is 
the  largest  of  them  all,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
equal  to  that  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

Rivers  which  carry  large  quantities  of  soil  in  their 
waters  and  which  flow  into  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the 
currents  are  not  swift  enough  to  sweep  the  deposits  out 
to  sea  usually  build  deltas  at  their  mouths.  The  great 
delta  plain  of  the  Orinoco  begins  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Here  the  river,  broadened  out  into 
a  sluggish  stream  twelve  miles  wide,  flows  so  slowly  that 
it  begins  to  drop  the  silt  which  it  carries.  These  deposits 
have  so  filled  up  the  channel  that  the  river  has  from  time 
to  time  sought  a  new  course,  and  now  enters  the  ocean  in 
many  outlets.  The  mouths  of  the  two  outer  streams  are 
now  nearly  as  far  apart  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  from 
Washington,  IXC.  The  delta  plain  is  cut  up  by  the  num- 
berless channels  and' branches  into  thousands  of  islands 
which  are  scarcely  above  sea  level  and  which,  during  the 
floods  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  rainy  season,  an-  entirely 
covered  with  water. 

Our  route  takes  us  up  the  most  direct  branch  into 
the  main  river,  which  is  bordered  by  the  dense  tropical 
forest.  Tall  trees  of  many  kinds  rear  their  straight  gray 
trunks  in  an  effort  to  rise  higher  than  their  fellows  and 
so  reach  the  sunlight.  Some  are  covered  with  gorgeous 
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flowers  and  look  like  giant  bouquets.  Some  are  festooned 
with  a  tangle  of  trailing  vines,  which  hang  down  like  so 
many  green  ropes  from  branches  high  in  the  air  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  matted  growth  of  grass  and  roots 
i —  — ,  underfoot.  In  the  deep 

shade,  where  scarcely  a 
ray  of  sunlight  flickers, 
there  are  long  legged 
herons,  noisy  parrots,  and 
countless  other  birds. 

The  steamer  that  takes 
us  up  the  Orinoco  is 
clean  and  comfortable. 
There  are  so  many  pas- 
sengers on  board  that 
we  wonder  how  all  of 
them  can  find  staterooms 
and  berths  for  the  night. 
When  bedtime  comes 
the  problem  is  solved. 
The  weather  is  very  hot, 
and  few  of  the  passen- 
gers, especially  those 
who  travel  second  class, 
desire  staterooms.  They 
swing  the  hammocks  that  they  have  brought  with  them  to 
the  hooks  with  which  the  deck  is  supplied  and  are  soon 
fast  asleep.  Some,  not  so  fortunate,  curl  up  on  the  floor 
in  a  corner  of  the  deck.  These  poor  accommodations  do 
not  trouble  them,  for  many  of  the  people  of  Venezuela 
know  iio  other  bed  than  a  hammock  or  a  mat. 


Fi< 
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2<i.    ON    THE    ORINOCO    WE    A  HE 
•T  IN  11  Y  THE   TROPICAL  FOREST 
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A  two  or  three  days'  sail  up  the  Orinoco  brings  us  to 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  chief  city  on  its  banks.  On  landing 
here  we  are  as  far  from  the  coast  as  St.  Louis  is  from 
Chicago,  yet  even  here  the  great  Orinoco  is  four  miles 
wide.  If  we  should  sail  upstream  as  far  again,  we  should 
find  that,  even  at  that  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  river 
is  only  a  mile  narrower  than  at  Ciudad  Bolivar.  If  we 


Fi<;.  27.    AT  CIUI>AI>  BOLIVAR  TIIK  HIVKK  is  Font  MILKS  WII»K 

were  here  in  the  rainy  season  from  May  to  October,  when 
the  Orinoco  rises  so  high  that  it  spreads  out  for  miles 
over  the  plain,  we  should  think  that  we  were  sailing  on 
a  vast  inland  sea.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  few  people 
who  live  in  the  lowlands  go  about  in  boats,  and  the  cattle 
which  feed  on  the  plain  have  to  be  taken  to  higher  pastures. 
Ciudad  Bolivar  is  an  important  city,  for  it  is  the  only 
place  of  any  size  in  a  district  covering  thousands  of  square 
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miles.  As  we  approach  we  see  on  the  shore  great  ware- 
houses which  are  filled  with  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  hides 
and  skins,  pelts  of  the  jaguar  and  other  wild  beasts,  and 
beautiful  feathers  for  millinery  establishments.  When  our 
ship  leaves  the  port  for  its  return  trip  it  will  carry  besides 
these  products  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  South  of 
the  Orinoco  there  are  rich  deposits  of  this  mineral,  and 
Ciudad  Bolivar  is  the  place  from  which  miners  and  pros- 
pectors start  for  the  gold  fields. 

Coming  up  the  Orinoco  our  steamer  was  loaded  with 
flour,  iron  manufactures,  wire  fencing,  salt,  groceries,  and 
cotton  cloth.  It  carried  also  quantities  of  jute  bags  and 
bagging  to  hold  the  cocoa  beans  and  coffee  berries  which 
are  exported  from  the  country.  These  imports  will  be 
loaded  onto  smaller  boats,  which  will  sail  up  the  Orinoco 
and  its  branches  and  distribute  the  supplies  to  the  villages 
and  towns  scattered  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela  and 
even  to  parts  of  eastern  Colombia. 

The  large  steamers  go  no  farther  than  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
and  in  order  to  continue  our  trip  we  shall  have  to  change 
to  a  smaller  boat.  While  waiting  here,  however,  we  shall 
have  opportunity  to  explore  this  Venezuelan  port. 

The  southern  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  on  which  Ciudad 
Bolivar  is  situated,  slopes  sharply  up  from  the  river  so 
that  the  low,  bright-colored  buildings  appear  to  rise  in 
terraces  from  the  water.  On  the  crest  of  the  slope  there 
towers  over  all  a  great  white  cathedral.  Near  it  are  the 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  inclosing  a  plaza.  A  military 
band  plays  in  the  evening,  and  hundreds  of  the  people 
come  here  to  enjoy  the  music,  the  lights,  the  cooler  air  of 
the  night,  and  a  social  chat  with  friends. 
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How  different  everything  seems  in  this  Venezuelan  city 
from  a  place  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States !  Xo 
chimneys  rise  above  the  red  roofs,  and  few  teams  are  seen 
in  the  narrow  streets.  All  the  freight  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys  or  on  the  shoulders  of'^Jtegroes  and 
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Indians.  The  low  houses  are  built  around  patios,  and 
there  are  no  front  yards,  green  lawns,  or  shady  piazzas. 
Most  of  the  windows  facing  the  street  have  heavy  iron 
bars  across  them,  through  which  we  see  pretty,  dark-eyed 
young  women  peeping  at  us  as  we  walk  along. 

Continuing   our  journey  up  the  Orinoco,    we   see   few 
people  along  the  banks.    Once  in  a  while  we  pass  a  small 
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village  of  mud  huts  or  a  group  of  houses  raised  on  piles 
to  protect  them  from  the  floods.  The  roofs  are  made  of 
bark  or  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Some  of  the 
houses  have  thatched  sides,  while  others  have  no  sides  at 
all  —  only  a  roof  supported  by  four  corner  posts.  We  can 
see  hammocks  hung  from  the  posts  and  occupied  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  family,  who  are  taking  their  daily 
siesta,  or  after-dinner  nap. 

Could  you  build  a  house  without  using  a  nail  ?  A 
Venezuelan  native  never  uses  one  in  making  his  hut. 
The  long,  rope-like  vines  which  he  finds  in  the  forest 
serve  him  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  for  lie  would 
scarcely  know  how  to  use  a  hammer. 

See  that  woman  in  the  small,  open  hut  making  a  ham- 
mock from  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  Several  of  the 
natives  have  come  down  to  the  little  wharf  to  offer  similar 
ones  for  sale  to  the  passengers  on  the  boat.  The  ham- 
mocks look  strong  and  well  made  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  Another  woman,  squatting  in  front  of  her  hut,  is 
grinding  some  grain  between  two  stones.  Down  in  the 
river  another  is  doing  the  family  washing.  The  amount  of 
laundry  work  to  be  done  is  probably  small,  for  the  grown 
people  wear  very  little  clothing  and  the  children  none  at 
all.  Ciroups  of  shy  little  people  with  their  bare  brown 
bodies  and  curious  eyes  have  gathered  near  the  wharf  to 
see  the  queer-looking  strangers  with  white  skins.  How 
simple  their  life  is !  They  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
clothing,  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  danger  of  the 
crop  failing,  or  any  of  the  many  things  that  trouble  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  books  or  papers,  and 
could  not  read  them  if  they  had  :  they  have  no  lamps 
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or  candles  or  any  other  means  of  lighting  their  little  huts, 
but  go  to  bed  at  dark  in  their  hammocks. 

As  we  have  come  up  the  river  the  forests  have  been 
gradually  growing  thinner,  until  they  form  only  a  fringe 
along  the  banks.  Back  of  the  woods  lie  immense  plains 
covered  with  tall  grass.  These  are  the  llanos,  —  some  of 
the  best  pasture  lands  in  the  world,  —  and  most  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  Venezuela  are  engaged  in  cattle 
raising.  The  llanos  extend  from  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  north  to  beyond  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  rivers, 
and  cover  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  states.  During  a  part  of  the 
year  we  might  stand  waist  deep  in  the  grass  on  these  vast 
pasture  lands,  which  stretch  away  on  all  sides  to  meet  the 
sky,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  trees  or 
small  groves.  In  another  season  on  the  selfsame  spot  we 
could  see  nothing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  save  a  vast 
expanse  of  water  out  of  which  here  and  there  rose  the  green 
tops  of  a  few  trees.  The  people  go  from  place  to  place  in 
boats,  and  the  cattle  have  been  driven  to  the  higher  land. 

At  present  about  two  million  cattle  feed  on  the  llanos, 
but  the  rich  pastures  would  easily  support  many  times  that 
number.  The  beef  which  might  be  produced  in  Venezuela 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  world's  supply  of 
meat,  and  the  export  of  hides  and  skins  might  be  greatly 
increased.  Many  of  the  people,  however,  raise  just  enough 
to  support  themselves.  ''What  is  the  use?"  they  say,  "We 
get  a  large  herd  of  cattle  and  then  there  is  a  revolution. 
The  soldiers  come  and  take  our  animals  and  we  never 
get  any  pay  for  them."  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  feel- 
ing, for  in  the  past  fifty  years  Venezuela  has  had  many 
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revolutions,  during  each  of  which  cattle  and  grain  have 
been  seized,  property  destroyed,  men  taken  from  their  farms, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  lost.  The  chief  need  of  Venezuela 
to-day  is  a  strong,  settled  government  in  which  the  Vene- 
zuelans and  the  people  of  other  nations  may  have  con- 
fidence. With  her  fertile  soil,  deep  forests,  miles  of  grassy 
plains,  rich  stores  of  minerals,  and  enormous  length  of 
navigable  waterways  a  great  future  lies  before  Venezuela, 
a  future  in  which  we  are  bound  to  share,  for  Venezuela 
is  more  conveniently  situated  for  trade  with  the  United 
States  than  any  other  South  American  country. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 
I 

1.  Position  and  size  of  Venezuela. 

2.  Surface  and  climate  of  Venezuela. 

3.  The  coast  line  of  Venezuela  and  the  seaport  of  La  Guaira. 

4.  Caracas,  the  capital. 

5.  Simon  Bolivar  and  George  Washington. 

6.  Sugar  plantations  and  sugar  making. 

7.  Farmers  of  Venezuela. 

8.  Coffee  and  cocoa. 

9.  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

10.  The  lake  and  city  of  Maracaibo. 

11.  Forests  of  Venezuela. 

12.  The  pitch  lakes  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela. 

13.  Rivers  of  Venezuela. 

14.  The  Orinoco  River. 

15.  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

16.  Houses  and  villages  on  the  Orinoco. 

17.  The  llanos  and  the  cattle  industry. 

II 

1.  How  large  is  the  island  of  Trinidad?  To  whom  does  it  be- 
long? For  what  products  is  it  valuable?  What  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  belong  to  the  same  nation? 
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2.  Write  a  list  of  the  contrasts  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Orinoco  valleys. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  any  rivers  of  the  world  which  have  built  great 
deltas.    Locate  each  river. 

4.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  products  are  exported  in  jute  bags. 
In  what  country  is  jute   produced?     Where   is  it   manufactured? 
Name  the  waters  on  which  it  has  been  carried  to  Venezuela. 

5.  Why  is  Venezuela  not  an  appropriate  name  for  the  country 
we  are  studying? 

6.  Sketch  a  free-hand  map  of  Venezuela.    Show  the  boundaries, 
mountains,  cities,  rivers,  and  products. 

7.  Why  is  Venezuela  in  such  a  backward  condition?    What  does 
she  need  to  help  in  her  development? 

8.  Name  the  chief  crops  of  Venezuela. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you  think 
are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

Ill 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  about  it  in  this  ami  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Brazil  Llanos 

Ecuador  Trinidad 

Peru  Chicago 

Bolivia  St.  Louis 

Colombia  New  Orleans 

Andes  Mountains  San  Francisco 

New  England  States  Philadelphia 

Middle  Atlantic  States  Washington 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River       New  York 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River        Savannah 

Isthmus  of  Panama  Bogota 

Mississippi  River  La  Guaira 

Meta  River  Ciudad  Bolivar 

Orinoco  River  Maracaibo 

Caribbean  Sea  Valencia 

Lake  Maracaibo  Puerto  Cabello 

Great  Salt  Lake  Caracas 

Gulf  of  Venezuela  Venice 


CHAPTER  IV 
GUIANA  AND  ITS  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS 

As  we  journey  along  the  coast  of  South  America  our 
next  stop  will  be  at  Guiana,  a  country  considerably  larger 
than  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Guiana  is 
the  only  division  of  South  America  which  is  not  a  repub- 
lic. The  unequal  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  are  owned 
by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French.  British  Guiana  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  developed  of  the  three,  though  much 
of  this  is  uninhabited  and  some  of  it  unexplored. 

Our  first  stop  is  at  Georgetown,  the  chief  city  of  British 
Guiana,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River.  As 
we  land  we  notice  on  the  wharves  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
sugar  and  piles  of  bags  of  cocoa  beans  and  coffee  berries. 

How  hot  it  is !  We  perspire  at  every  movement,  and 
we  wonder  how  the  negroes  who  are  loading  the  vessels 
can  continue  their  work.  It  is  always  warm  in  Georgetown, 
for  the  city  is  situated  on  the  low  coastal  plain  and  is 
nearer  to  the  equator  than  Portland,  Oregon,  is  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  thermometer  seldom,  if  ever,  registers  below 
seventy-five.  The  temperature  does  not  run  so  high  as  in 
some  other  tropical  regions,  but  the  days  are  seldom  cool. 

In  spite  of  the  heat,  however,  Georgetown  is  an  attrac- 
tive city.  The  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  arc  very 
broad  and  are  lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  Let  us 
walk  up  one  of  the  streets.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  wide  and  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  electric  lights.  In 
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the  middle  is  a  broad  canal  nearly  covered  with  some  of 
the  biggest  green  leaves  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Some 
of  them  are  three  and  four  feet  across.  This  plant  is 
the  Victoria  regia,  a  water  lily  which  grows  in  some 
tropical  waters  and  which  we  shall  see  in  abundance  in 
our  trip  up  the  Amazon  River  and  its  branches. 


IMn.tn-.-rni.il  by  Harriet  Oialnii-m  Ailamn 

Fi<;.  2!».    IN  THK  MIDDLE  OF  THE  STKKET  is  A  CANAL  COVERED  WITH 
SOME  OF  THK  BIGGEST  GUEEN  LEAVES  THAT  WE  HAVE  KVKK  SEEN 

Wh.it  a  variety  of  people  there  are  on  the  streets ! 
Slant-eyed  Chinese,  dark-skinned  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, business-like  Englishmen,  and  stolid-looking  Dutch 
mingle  with  the  native  Indians  and  negroes.  The  houses 
look  queerer  than  the  people.  There  are  many  fine,  com- 
fortable homes  with  wide  verandas  around  them,  as  well 
as  many  poor  little  huts  but  all  of  them,  large  and  small, 
are  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  posts  or 
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brick  pillars.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  damp- 
ness, the  insects,  and  the  floods.  When  it  rains  in  Guiana 
it  comes  down  in  torrents,  and  although  the  many  canals 
which  have  been  built  all  over  the  city  help  to  carry  off 
the  water,  the  streets  are  sometimes  flooded. 

All  along  the  coast  the  land  is  very  low,  and  canals  must 
be  dug  and  kept  in  repair  and  sea  walls  built  in  order  to 
drain  the  land  and  to  keep  out  the  ocean.  A  splendid  sea 
wall  has  been  built  in  Georgetown  along  the  shore.  It  is 
several  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  makes  a  fine  place  on 
which  to  walk.  During  the  pleasant  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings many  of  the  people  dress  in  their  best  and  promenade 
on  the  wall  or  rest  in  the  seats  which  are  provided,  while  they 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  band  and  enjoy  the  sea  breezes. 

Behind  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  are  swamps  choked 
with  tall  sedges  and  reeds.  Behind  these  are  dense  tropical 
forests,  largely  unexplored,  and  unoccupied  save  for  a  few 
uncivilized  Indians.  Still  farther  inland  are  higher  grassy 
plains  where  cattle  are  raised  and  where  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  might  find  pasturage. 

There  are  no  railroads  which  extend  any  great  distance 
into  Guiana,  but  many  rivers  flow  to  the  coast,  and  these 
are  the  only  highways  of  the  country.  In  the  forests  are 
many  birds  and  animals,  some  of  which  are  found  in  no 
other  continent. 

In  a  trip  up  any  of  the  rivers  of  Guiana  you  would  see 
but  little  of  the  larger  animals,  as  they  live  farther  back 
in  the  green  jungle.  In  the  early  morning  the  deep  woods 
are  alive  with  their  noise  and  chatter,  but  as  the  sun  gets 
higher  and  hotter  all  sounds  cease,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  forest  is  very  silent. 
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Many  of  the  trees  in  Guiana,  as  in  Venezuela,  are  very 
useful.  If  we  were  to  ascend  some  of  the  streams,  we 
should  find  now  and  then  on  their  banks  Indian  villages. 
The  men  are  employed  in  felling  trees  and  floating  them 
down  to  the  city,  in  preparing  charcoal,  or  in  raising  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  market  at  Georgetown.  We  may 
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Fifi.30.    ALONG  THK  RIVERS  OF  GTIAXA  AUK  DENSE  TROPICAL  FORESTS 

meet  some  of  the  natives  in  their  long  dugouts  filled  with 
produce  or  see  them  working  on  rafts  of  logs  which  are 
floating  downstream.  These  rafts  are  very  large  and  have 
come  from  long  distances.  On  some  of  them  we  can  see 
not  only  the  men  in  charge  of  the  lumber  but  their  wives 
and  children  as  well,  who  are  enjoying  the  trip  of  a  week 
or  more  on  the  river  and  the  strange  sights  of  the  city, 
which  perhaps  they  have  never  before  visited. 
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Still  farther  back  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  there  are 
other  Indians  living  in  the  same  wild,  uncivilized  state  as 
when  the  country  was  first  discovered.  These  tribes  live 
in  huts  consisting  of  thatched  roofs  supported  by  poles  at 
the  corners  and  furnished  only  with  a  rude  fireplace  in 
the  center,  a  few  earthen  pots  and  kettles,  and  some  ham- 
mocks which  serve  both  for  chairs  and  beds.  The  men 
hunt  and  fish,  and  the  women  prepare  the  food.  All  meat 
and  h'sh  not  eaten  immediately  must  be  smoked,  as  in  so 
hot  a  climate  it  would  spoil  in  a  short  time. 

The  men  of  these  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Guiana 
often  kill  their  prey  by  means  of  blowguns  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long.  These  are  made  of  reeds  or  young, 
straight  palm  trunks  with  a  hole  in  the  center  not  more 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  arrows,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  to  a  needle-like  point,  are  so  small  that 
a  do/en  of  them  tied  up  in  a  bundle  would  not  be 
much  larger  round  than  the  crayon  which  you  use  at 
the  blackboard. 

The  Indian  holds  the  gun  to  his  mouth  with  both 
hands,  and  with  one  powerful  puff  sends  the  arrow, 
straight  as  a  dart,  at  the  prey  perhaps  two  hundred 
yards  away.  In  some  cases  the  tip  of  the  arrow  is  dipped 
in  poison  so  that  its  wound  will  cause  death.  In  early 
days  the  blowgun  was  the  common  weapon  of  all  the 
Indians  of  Guiana,  but  now  that  some  of  them  are  able  to 
obtain  firearms  it  is  used  only  by  a  few  of  the  wildest  tribes. 

Guiana  lias  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  but  we  know 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  some  very 
wonderful  waterfalls,  compared  with  which  Niagara  seems 
very  small.  Between  fiftv  and  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
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coast  the  rivers  flow  from  a  hard  granite  rock  onto  a 
softer  material,  which  they  can  wear  down  more  easily. 
All  the  streams  of  this  region,  therefore,  have  rapids  or 
falls,  and  those  on'  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Essequibo 
are  more  wonderful  than  any  others.  They  are,  in  fact, 
among  the  grandest  waterfalls  in  the  world.  The  river, 
at  this  place  about  three  hundred  feet  wide,  drops  over 


Flo.  31.    fior.n  MININC  IN  BKITISII  (in ANA 
Courtesy  of  the  I'an-Aiiii'riciin  1'iiion 

a  high  ledge  of  hard  rock   with  a  roar  that  can  he  heard 
for  several  miles  through  the  deep  forest. 

(rold  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  (iuiana  and  has 
been  taken  out  in  considerable  quantities.  During  long 
ages  the  streams  have  washed  out  the  sands  of  gold  from 
the  solid  rock  in  which  it  was  embedded.  Some  miners 
are  more  interested  in  diamonds  than  in  gold,  and  many  of 
these  gems  are  mined  each  year.  They  are  not  as  valuable 
as  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  of  which  you  will  read  later. 
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Instead  of  the  fine  white  bread  which  we  use  in  the 
United  States,  how  would  you  like  a  piece  of  manioc 
bread  ?  This  is  a  common,  food  of  the  natives  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  It  is  made  from  roots  of  the  manioc,  or 
cassava,  plant  —  the  same  plant  from  which  our  tapioca 
is  made.  In  its  raw  state  the  root  is  poisonous,  but  the 
natives  prepare  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  nour- 
ishing food.  When  the  plant  is  a  year  or  two  old  the 
root  is  gathered  and  washed.  Then  it  is  grated  and  the 
moisture  pressed  out.  The  grated  meal  is  then  roasted, 
and  in  this  state  is  known  as  manioc  flour. 

Manioc  is  raised  not  only  in  these  tropical  countries  of 
South  America  but  also  in  several  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Not  many  years  ago  its  cultivation  was  begun  in  Eastern 
countries.  The  industry  there  has  grown  rapidly,  until  at  the 
present  time  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  world's  supply 
of  tapioca  comes  from  Java  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

British  Guiana  is  larger  than  Minnesota,  but  it  contains 
fewer  people  than  live  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  Of  all 
its  area  only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  is  under  cul- 
tivation. A  little  of  this  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  coffee 
and  cocoa,  but  the  most  of  it  is  covered  with  sugar  cane, 
and  a  fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the  colony  live  on  the 
sugar  estates.  In  this  coast  stretch  of  fertile  black  soil 
there  used  to  be  many  small  sugar  plantations.  Now, 
however,  most  of  these  small  holdings  have  been  given 
up.  and  the  land  is  divided  into  a  few  large  estates,  each 
containing  thousands  of  acres. 

Not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  from  Georgetown 
there  is  a  very  large  plantation  which  is  carried  on,  as 
most  of  the  plantations  are,  in  the  most  up-to-date  way. 
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We  shall  find  a  visit  here  very  interesting.  The  low, 
flat  land  and  the  many  canals  remind  us  of  Holland, 
only,  in  place  of  green  meadows  dotted  with  black  and 
white  cows,  we  see  instead  acres  of  tall,  waving  cane. 


Fi<;.  32.    WK  REE  ACKKS  OK  TAI.I..  WAVING  CANE 
Courtesy  of  the  Paii-Anifrican  Union 

On  all  the  large  sugar  plantations  in  Guiana  especial 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  draining  of  the  land.  A  sea 
wall  must  be  built  in  front  to  keep  out  the  ocean,  and  a 
dam  must  be  constructed  behind  to  keep  out  the  floods 
which  in  the  rainy  season  cover  the  higher  lands  of  the 
interior  and  would  cause  much  damage  to  the  plantations. 
Many  ditches  and  canals  must  be  dug  in  the  fields  to 
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drain  off  the  water  and  keep  the  cane  from  being  flooded 
bv  the  heavy  rains.  All  this  work  is  expensive  and  can 
be  done  most  successfully  on  large  estates. 

Approaching  the  plantation   we  go  through  field  after 
field   of   tall  cane  until  we   finally  come   in  sight   of  the 
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SINK   or  TIIIC   CAN  A  i. 

Courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

buildings,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  of  waving 
green.  There  are  so  manv  buildings  and  so  many  people 
around  that  we  should  call  it  a  village  instead  of  a  plan- 
tation. Between  two  and  three  thousand  workmen  are 
employed  on  this  one  estate.  Then;  are  hundreds  of 
laborers  -men.  women,  and  children  —  who  work  in  the 
fields.  There  are  the  overseers  to  assign  them  their  duties, 
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the  doctor  to  tend  them  when  sick,  the  druggist  to  furnish 
them  with  medicines,  and  the  teacher  to  look  after  the 
children.  Besides  these  there  are  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
machinists,  engineers,  and  other  workmen  to  attend  to  the 
people,  the  animals,  and  the  manufacturing  of  the  sugar. 


Photograph  by  linn-let  Chalmers  Adams 

Fm.  34.    MANY  OF  TIIK   WORKMKX  ARE   Hixws  FROM  •  Soi  TIIKRX  ASIA 

There  are  hundreds  of  families  on  the  plantation,  and, 
as  all  must  have  a  home,  of  course  then;  must  be  many 
buildings.  The  laborers  live  in  those  rows  of  cottages  on 
either  side  of  that  long  canal.  The  other  buildings  include 
the  homes  of  the  manager,  overseers,  and  other  skilled 
workmen,  the  schoolhou.se,  chapel,  workshops,  and  factories 
where  the  sugar  is  made. 

Let  us  go  out  into  the  fields  and  watch  the  cutting  of 
the  cane.  Those  workmen  in  the  bright-colored  robes  with 
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turbans  wound  around  their  heads  do  not  look  like  negroes 
or  Indians.  They  are  Hindus  from  southern  Asia.  Large 
numbers  of  these  people  have  come  to  Guiana,  and  they 
are  still  coming  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  year.  The 
plantation  owners  like  to  employ  them,  as  they  make  better, 
more  dependable  workmen  than  either  negroes  or  Indians. 


FK;.  .°,f>.    'I'm.    CAM:    is   THROWN    ONTO    A    MOVING    PF.ATFOHM,    WHICH 

CAlililKS    IT    INTO    TIIK    MlF-L 

Courtesy  of  th<>  Pan-American  Union 

The  laborers  have  finished  cutting  the  cane  and  have 
loaded  it  onto  long  boats  which  were  waiting  in  the  canal. 
Each  boat  is  pulled  to  the  sugar  mill  by  two  mules  which 
walk  along  the,  path  on  the  bank.  At  the  mill  the  cane  is 
crushed,  and  the  juice  is  clarified,  boiled  down,  and  crystal- 
li/.ed  into  sugar  by  machinery  as  modern  as  any  which 
we  might  find  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. 
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This  estate  which  we  are  visiting  produces  several  mil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar  a  year,  and  there  are  so  many  plan- 
tations in  Guiana  that  this  colony  of  England  is  able  to 
supply  her  and  other  countries  annually  with  one  hundred 
thousand  tons. 

We  will  leave  Georgetown  for  Dutch  Guiana,  a  little 
farther  to  the  east.  The  Dutch  colonv  is  not  much  more 


Photograph  by  Harriet  Chalmen  Adanm 

Fio.  30.    XKAKI.Y    Hvi.t-  OK  THK  PKOPI.K   OF   FRENCH  GIIANA    I.IVK   i\ 
CAYEXXE,  THE  CHIEF  CITY 

than  half  as  large  as  the  one  which  we  have  visited,  is 
less  developed,  and  is  much  more  thinly  peopled.  We 
will  stop  only  for  a  glimpse  of  Paramaribo,  the  chief  city. 
As  we  walk  up  from  the  wharf  it  seems  as  if  some  fairy 
had  waved  her  magic  wand  and  suddenly  transported  us 
to  Holland.  The  clean,  shaded  streets  are  lined  with  nar- 
row houses  with  steep  roofs  broken  by  sharp  little  dormer 
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windows;  under  shady  vestibules  are  large  green  doors 
with  enormous  brass  knockers  as  bright  and  shining  as 
the  big  brass  knockers  always  are  in  Dutch  cities.  These 
and  many  other  things  are  very  much  like  the  home  coun- 
trv  of  the  Dutch  settlers  across  the  water,  but  we  notice 
many  contrasts  also.  The  streets  are  full  of  dark-faced 


Photograph  by  Ilnrriet  Clmltncra  Adams 

Fio.  Ij7.    THE   LITTLK   IIorsKS  IN  CAYKNNK,  CH'STKKING   UNULK  TALL 
I'AI.M  TKKKS,  LOOK  VICKY  ATTKACTIVK 

people — negroes  and  natives  of  the  island  of  Java — who 
have  conic,  to  Guiana  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
.Many  of  them  an;  carrying  heavy  bundles  on  their  heads 
in  a  way  that  no  Dutchman  could  imitate.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  from  the  city  is  a  dense  tropical 
forest  which  would  tell  us,  if  nothing  else  did,  that  we 
are  many  hundred  miles  from  Holland. 
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The  third  division  of  Guiana  is  smaller  and  of  less  im- 
portance than  either  of  the  other  two.  We  shall  wish  to 
make  an  even  shorter  visit  in  the  French  colony  than  in 
the  British  or  Dutch  possessions.  Several  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  French  Guiana  are  convicts.  For  many  years 
France  has  used  this  territory  as  a  prison,  where  she  has 
sent  large  numbers  of  her  criminals  and  to  which  she  is 
now  sending  them  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  a  year. 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  in  the  colony  live  at  Cayenne, 
the  chief  city.  As  we  steam  into  the  harbor  through  the 
thick  muddy  water  we  notice  first  the  white  barracks 
where  the  soldiers  live,  and  next  the  tall  tower  of  the 
church.  The  little  wooden  houses  with  their  projecting 
roofs  and  broad  balconies  and  the  better  plaster  houses 
painted  in  light  dainty  colors  and  surrounded  by  palm 
groves  look  very  attractive.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day 
the  streets  are  full  of  people  —  soldiers  in  bright  uniforms, 
well-dressed  Frenchmen,  negroes  as  black  as  jet,  Chinese 
in  loose  dark  blouses,  and  peoples  from  eastern  Asia  in 
white  turbans  and  flowing  robes.  From  eleven  o'clock 
until  two  or  three  the  streets  are  deserted,  the  shops  are 
closed,  business  is  suspended,  and  the  people  spend  this 
time  in  eating  their  breakfast,  for  they  have  had  only 
coffee  and  rolls  earlier  in  the  day.  After  this  they  rest 
and  sleep  until  the  sun  gets  lower  and  the  heat  less  fierce. 

Much  the  same  crops  are  raised  in  French  Guiana  as 
in  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies.  In  the  country  every 
house  has  its  patch  of  manioc.  There  are,  besides,  fields 
of  rice  and  corn,  sugar  plantations,  and  orchards  of  cocoa 
and  coffee  trees.  Gold  is  an  important  product  and  is 
being  mined  in  increasing  quantities  each  year. 
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TOPICS  FOR   STUDY 

I 

1.  Size  of  Guiana. 

2.  Description  of  Georgetown. 

3.  Climate  of  Guiana. 

4.  Surface  of  Guiana. 

5.  Forests  and  animals. 

6.  Guiana  Indians. 

7.  The  cassava  plant. 

8.  Rivers  and  falls. 

9.  Gold  deposits. 

10.  Sugar  plantations. 

11.  Dutch  Guiana. 

12.  The  city  of  Paramaribo. 

13.  French  Guiana. 

14.  The  city  of  Cayenne. 

II 

1.  Name  the  chief  colonies  of  England  ;   of  France  :   of  Holland. 
Which    nation    possesses   the  most   important    colonies'.''     Does    the 
United  States  possess  any  colonies?    "What  are  they? 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  show  in  color  the  chief  Eng- 
lish possessions  ;  in  another  color  the  French  possessions  :   in  ;i  third 
color  those  which  belong  to  Holland. 

3.  Name  the  states  in  our  country  which  are  noted  for  their 
cane-sugar   production.     In   what   other   countries   of   the    world   is 
cane  sugar  produced? 

4.  What  other   plant   yields  great  quantities  of  sugar?    What 
countries  are  noted  for  its  production  ? 

5.  Name  a  third  kind  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States. 
What  states  are  noted  for  its  production? 

6.  Sketch  Guiana;    show   its  divisions,   its  boundaries,  and  its 
three  cities. 

7.  See  what  you  can  find  about  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  tapioca. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 
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III 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate 
each  place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

India  Louisiana 

China  Texas 

Java  Niagara  Falls 

France  Dernerara  River 

Holland  Amazon  River 

England  Essequibo  River 

West  Indies  Georgetown 

Straits  Settlements  Paramaribo 

Ohio  Cayenne 

Indiana  San  Francisco 

Illinois  Portland 

Minnesota  Minneapolis 


CHAPTER  V 
A  GREAT  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  GREAT  CAPITAL 

Leaving  Guiana,  we  will  next  visit  Brazil.  Few  people 
realize  what  an  immense  country  Brazil  is.  A  trip  around 
its  entire  coast  would  make  a  long  voyage,  for  it  is  about 
as  far  from  the  boundary  of  Guiana  to  the  border  of 
I'ruguay  as  it  is  from  New  York  to  Petrograd,  Russia, 
and  the  distance  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  as  long 
as  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world.  If, 
on  a  map  of  North  America,  one  of  Brazil,  made  on  the 
same  scale,  were  laid  with  its  most  northern  point  on  the 
arctic  circle,  its  southern  border  would  lie  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  distance  from  Pernambuco  westward  to 
the  boundary  of  Peru  is  a  little  more  than  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  From  this  widest  part  the  country 
narrows  toward  the  southern  boundary. 

Brazil  is  larger  than  the  Tinted  States,  and  there  are 
many  resemblances  between  the  two  countries.  Both  oc- 
cupy the  central  part  of  similarly  shaped  continents;  both 
are  drained  by  mighty  rivers;  both  have  in  the  east  nar- 
row chains  of  low  mountains  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  while  the  main  highland  lies  to  the  west. 

This  largest  of  all  South  American  republics  is  made 
up  of  twenty  states,  OIK;  territory,  and  a  federal  district 
in  which  the  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  situated,  as  our 
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capital  city,  Washington,  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some  of  the  Brazilian  states  are  very  large.  AmazonavS, 
the  state  in  which  much  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
River  lies,  includes  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  entire  country. 
It  is  so  thinly  peopled,  however,  that  it  averages  less  than 
one  person  to  a  square  mile.  Matto  Grosso,  perhaps  the 
least  known  of  any  of  the  Brazilian  states,  is  twice  as 
large  as  Texas.  This  is  the  state  through  which  ex-  . 
President  Roosevelt,  in  1914,  made  his  trip  from  the  La 
Plata  River  to  the  Amazon.  Sao  Paulo,  the  coffee  state, 
is  the  richest  and  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  repub- 
lic, while  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  more  than 
twenty  people  to  a  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated. If  Brazil  were  peopled  as  densely  as  France  it 
would  have  fifteen  times  its  present  population. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  Brazil  is  a  low,  hot 
country  too  unhealthy  for  white  people  to  live  in.  It  is 
true  that  neur_tlie  Amazon  River  the  countrv  is  both  low 


and  hot.  Brazil  and  tile  "Amazon  are  so  closely  connected 
in  people's  minds  that,  in  looking  at  a  map,  thev  notice  its 
low  valley  lying  on  and  near  the  equator  and  think  what 
a  hot,  disagreeable  region  this  must  be.  They  forget  about 
the  rest  of  the  vast  country,  with  its  plateaus  and  moun- 
tain ranges.  West  of  Brazil  and  extending  in  places  across 
its  borders  are  the  Andes  and  their  offshoots,  in  which 
the  Amazon  and  most  of  its  tributaries  rise.  In  the  north 
are  the  ranges  which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  while  in  the  east  and  southeast, 
covering  nearly  half  the  country,  is  a  great  plateau  on 
which  are  ranges  of  low  mountains  known  as  the  Brazilian 
Highland.  West  of  this  plateau  region  is  the  valley  of  the 
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Parana  River,  the  great  branch  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
which  drains  southern  Brazil. 

In  the  lowlands  and  highlands  which  make  up  this 
wonderful  country  there  are  greater  riches  than  most  na- 
tions possess.  There  are  many  miles  of  rich  pasture  lands 
capable  of  supporting  millions  of  cattle.  The  easterly 
winds  bring  from  the  ocean  an  abundant  rainfall  which, 
with  the  warm  climate  and  fertile  soil,  makes  possible  the 
production  of  almost  any  crop.  We  shall  see  cocoa  and 
coffee  orchards,  fruit  farms,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
plantations,  and  acres  of  wheat,  corn,  and  manioc.  We 
shall  visit  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  shall  hear  tales 
of  the  finding  of  beautiful  gems  —  amethysts,  garnets, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  topazes  —  which  lie  hidden  in 
the  rocks.  The  great  forests  will  seem  to  us  perhaps 
more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  other  resources  of  Brazil. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  contains  such  a  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  timber,  medicinal  plants,  and  dye- 
woods.  One  writer  calls  the  great  forest  Nature's  apothe- 
cary shop,  where  drugs  of  all  kinds  can  be  found.  Gums, 
balsams,  oils,  dyes,  and  spices  will  in  the  future  be  taken 
in  quantities  from  this  great  storehouse.  As  yet  little  of 
this  forest  wealth  except  rubber  has  been  touched.  In- 
deed, large  areas  have  never  been  explored.  Ex-President 
Roosevelt's  party  discovered  a  branch  of  the  Madeira 
River  longer  than  the  Rhine,  and  there  are  many  other 
streams  in  the  interior  of  the  country  unexplored  and  un- 
mapped. No  roads  or  railroads  run  far  into  the  interior. 
In  many  regions  the  waterways  are  the  only  highways, 
and  there,  are  few  parts  of  Brazil  not  reached  by  some 
stream.  No  country  in  the  world  contains  so  many  long 
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rivers.  There  are  some  as  long  as  the  Ohio,  the  names  of 
which  you  have  never  heard  and  which  are  not  shown  on 
the  map.  The  navigable  streams  in  the  Amazon  basin,  if 
joined  together,  would  encircle  the  earth  twice  at  the 
equator.  Besides  the  rivers  of  this  one  great  system 
there  are  in  Brazil  many  long  branches  of  the  Parana 
River  and  hundreds  of  others  which  flow  down  the  slopes 
of  the  eastern  highland  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  banks  of  many  of  the  streams  are  heavily  wooded. 
In  the  more  tropical  parts  of  the  country  the  woods  are 
so  dense,  the  jungles  so  matted,  and  the  tangle  of  vines 
so  thick  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  make  your 
way  through  them  without  an  ax,  which  you  would  have 
to  use  at  every  step.  The  variety  of  animals  which  you 
would  find  would  furnish  a  menagerie  with  interesting 
specimens,  and  the  plants  would  be  no  less  fascinating. 
Beautiful  flowers,  which  when  raised  in  a  northern  hot- 
house cost  a  small  fortune,  grow  in  abundance  in  the 
swamps  and  jangles  of  Brazil. 

If  you  had  never  read  or  studied  about  Brazil,  you 
would  know  by  looking  at  a  map  that  the  interior  is 
little  known  or  developed,  as  nearlv  all  the  cities  and 
•towns  are  located  on  or  near  the  coast.  It  is  harder  for 
a  business  man  in  some  coast  city  of  Brazil  to  communi- 
cate with  the  interior  part  of  the  country  than  for  a  Chi- 
cago merchant  to  keep  in  touch  with  Australia.  Brazil  is 
in  much  the  same  condition  to-day  that  the  United  States 
was  when  the  thirteen  colonies  clung  to  the  Atlantic  shore 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  was  a  vast  wilderness. 

Brazil  has  more  to  help  her  in  her  development  than 
the  United  States  had.  When  our  earlv  colonists  blazed 
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their  trails  through  the  woods  and  built  their  little  log 
cabins  in  the  clearings,  they  knew  nothing  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  or  the  many  other  wonderful  inventions  and 
scientific  discoveries  which  to-day  unite  countries  and  peo- 
ples, make  travel  a  pleasure,  and  increase  manufacturing 
and  commerce. 

Most  of  the  large  cities  on  the  Brazilian  coast  are  con- 
nected with  the  fertile  plateau  lying  a  few  miles  inland 
by  short  railroads,  which  bring  the  products  of  farm  and 
orchard  and  forest  to  the  seaports.  Some  of  these  branch 
railroads  are  connected  by  longer  north  and  south  lines. 
To-day  one  can  go  by  rail  from  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay, 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  the  near  future  this  road, 
connecting  with  the  short  coast  lines,  will  be  extended 
northward  to  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Para.  All  these 
railroads  are  near  the  coast.  If  you  wish  to  go  far  into 
the  interior  of  Brazil  the  rivers  are  the  only  highways 
on  which  you  can  travel. 

Our  first  stop  as  we  sail  southward  from  Guiana  will 
l>e  at  Pernambuco.  This  city  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  is 
any  other  in  South  America,  and  is  usually  the  first  port 
touched  at  by  European  steamers.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Pernambuco,  and  foreigners  usually  call  the 
city  by  the  same  name.  The  Brazilians,  however,  call  it 
Recife,  winch  in  the  Portuguese  language  means  "  reef.'" 
This  name  was  given  to  the  city  because  of  a  low  reef 
which  runs  along  the  shore  not  far  from  land.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  great  sandstone  and  coral  reef  which  extends  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  along  the  Brazilian  coast.  Near 
Pernambuco  it  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  water  and  resembles 
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a  concrete  wall.  Against  this  the  waves  dash  and  the  foam 
and  spray  fly  in  sheets,  while  inside  the  barrier  the  water- 
is  calm  and  quiet. 

Pernambuco  is  built  on  long,  low  peninsulas  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  small  rivers  and  the  arms  of  the  ocean.  The 
city  is  so  cut  up  by  the  streams  and  there  are  so  many 
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canals  and  bridges  that   at  first    sight   it   reminds   one   of 
Venice,   the  Italian   city  of  islands. 

A  break  in  the  long  sea  wall  affords  an  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Pernambuco,  and  as  we  sail  through  the  open- 
ing we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  a  Brazilian  city  —  a  long, 
low  stretch  of  houses  with  red-tiled  roofs  nestling  under 
tali  trees.  As  we  approach  the  wharves  everything  looks 
as  modern  as  in  many  of  the  coast  cities  of  the  United 
States,  (ireat  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
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the  harbor  to  accommodate  the  trade,  new  docks  have  been 
built,  the  river  dredged,  and  large  warehouses  erected. 

The  old  town  of  Pernambu.cc)  near  the  water  has  nar- 
row, crooked  streets  lined  by  tall  buildings.  By  crossing 
the  bridge,  however,  to  the  newer  part  of  the  city,  we 
get  an  entirely  different  idea  of  this  South  American  port. 
Here  the  streets  are  wider,  the  buildings  larger,  and  the 
parks  finer.  Electric  lights  and  cars,  paved  streets,  fine 
stone  blocks,  automobiles,  carriages,  and  well-dressed  peo- 
ple attract  our  attention. 

A  short  ride  on  an  electric  railroad  takes  us  to  the  sub- 
urbs, where  there  are  beautiful  residences,  lovely  gardens, 
avenues  lined  with  tall  palms,  feathery  bamboos,  and  wide- 
spreading  Brazil-nut  trees.  From  there  we  might  take  a 
trip  farther  out  from  the  city,  past  farms  where  manioc, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  growing  in  the 
rich,  dark  soil,  to  the  great  cotton  and  sugar  plantations 
which  cover  much  of  the  state  of  Pernambuco  and  the 
surrounding  country.  This  is  the  most  important  sugar- 
producing  area  in  Brazil.  There  are  hundreds  of  sugar 
estates  scattered  through  the  state,  some  in  which  modern 
machinery  is  used  and  some  in  which  the  industry  is 
still  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  was  in  the 
early  days  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  sugar  estates,  there  are  other  plantations  in 
the  state  of  Pernambuco  which  remind  us  of  those  in  our 
Southern  states.  The  negro  pickers,  with  their  tall  bas- 
kets tilled  with  the  fluffy  white  balls  of  cotton,  almost 
make  us  think  that  we  are  on  a  cotton  plantation  in 
Louisiana  or  Texas.  In  the  city  of  Pernambuco  we 
should  find  some  cotton  mills  with  their  noisv  looms  and 
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flying  shuttles.  Brazil  has  hundreds  of  mills  where  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  are  manufactured.  Every  year  the  cities 
are  giving  more  attention  to  manufacturing  —  especially 
to  cotton  manufacturing  —  instead  of  sending  the  raw 
material  on  long  voyages  to  foreign  countries  and  then 
buying  from  them  the  finished  product. 

On   the  higher  land  behind  the  plantations   there   are 
many   acres   of   rich   pastures,    on    which    large    herds   of 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  feed.  On  the  vessels  bound  from 
Pernambuco  to  foreign  ports  we  should  find  great  quan- 
tities of  hides  and  skins. 

After  we  leave  Pernambuco,  a  pleasant  sail  of  nearly 
two  days  takes  us  to  Bahia.  If  our  trip  occurs  during  the 
winter  months  we  may  chance  to  catch  sight  of  some 
whales  spouting  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  the  antarctic 
winter  sets  in,  the  whales  migrate  northward  ;  hence  whal- 
ing is  an  important  industry  in  Brazilian  waters. 
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What  a  magnificent  harbor  Bahia  has !  It  is  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  is  guarded 
by  strong  forts,  a  splendid  lighthouse  rises  near  the  en- 
trance, and  fine  new  wharves  with  great  warehouses  be- 
hind line  the  water  front.  Bahia  is  very  different  from 
Pernambuco.  That  city  lay  on  a  low,  level  peninsula,  while 
Bahia  is  built  on  the  cliffs  which  rise  precipitously  not  far 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  old  part  of  the  town  lies  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  shore  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  roofed 
with  red  tiles,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole  front  is  cov- 
ered in  old  Portuguese  style  with  porcelain  tiles  —  blue, 
brown,  and  green. 

Large  warehouses  and  wholesale  establishments  line  the 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  which  is  piled  in  bags  on  the  wharves  and  fills 
some  of  the  largest  buildings,  (ireat  quantities  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  made  here  and  shipped  to  other  Brazil- 
ian ports.  As  both  men  and  women  in  Brazil  smoke  a  great 
deal,  it  takes  large  amounts  of  tobacco  to  supply  them. 

A  great  deal  of  sugar,  cocoa,  and  cotton  is  also  exported 
from  Bahia.  Some  of  these  products  are  brought  to  the 
city  by  oxcarts,  some  by  water,  and  more  by  railroads 
which  run  back  into  the  farming  country. 

As  we  walk  along  the  narrow  streets  we  wonder  if 
there  are  no  white  inhabitants  in  the  city,  for  we  meet 
few  people  except  negroes,  and  these  are  the  largest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Most  of  the  women  weigli  two  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  are  of  all 
shades,  from  a  light  cream  color  to  jet  black,  and  are 
dressed  in  loose,  low-necked  blouses,  thin,  full  skirts,  and 
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gay-colored  turbans.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  returning 
from  market  and  are  carrying  large  baskets  of  provisions 
on  their  heads.  At  the  market  we  see  many  others  squat- 
ting beside  their  mounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  or 
behind  cages  of  chat- 
tering parrots  or  piles 
of  freshly  caught  fish. 
The  state  of  Bahia  is 
one  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  of  Brazil  and 
has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  negroes  than 
any  other  state  in  the 
country. 

The  heat  and  the 
smells  in  the  low,  sun- 
baked business  district 
are  not  very  pleasant, 
and  we  are  glad  to 
take  an  elevator  to  the 
upper  town.  At  every 
step  along  the  street 
we  see  something  to 
interest  us.  The  build- 
ings are  painted  in 
brighter  colors  than  are  common  in  the  Tinted  States. 
We  mail  our  letters  in  a  blue  post  ottice,  shop  in  a  pink 
store,  and  get  our  lunch  in  a  lavender  restaurant. 

Here  on  the  bluffs  the  city  is  delightful.  Let  us  take  a 
ride  in  the  electric  cars  which  run  along  the  edge  of  the  clifT. 
On  one  side  we  can  see  below  us  the  blue  harbor  dotted. 
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with  sails,  and  at  our  feet  the  business  section  with  its  rows 
of  warehouses  and  narrow,   winding  streets,   from  which 
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we  have  come.  How  different  is  the  view  on  the  other 
side!  Here  are  broad,  sunlit  avenues  bordered  with  palms 
and  bamboos,  parks  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees,  plants 
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and  flowers  many  of  which  we  have  never  seen  before, 
and  large,  handsome  buildings  with  broad  verandas  and 
cool,  splashing  fountains.  Ladies  in  elegant  toilets  and 
men  dressed  in  spotless  white  enjoy  the  piazzas  or  pass  us 
in  luxurious  automobiles.  The  light-colored  houses,  the 

o 

many  churches,  and  the  large  public  buildings  stand  out 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  thick  masses  of  dark  foliage  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

Mother  Nature  has  been  kind  to  Brazil  not  only  in  her 
wonderful  forests,  great  rivers,  and  rich  soil  but  also  in 
the  treasures  which  she  has  stored  below  the  surface.  For 
many  years  —  until  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  South 
Africa — Brazil  was  the  chief  diamond-producing  country 
of  the  world.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  it  is 
estimated  that  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  precious  stones 
have  been  mined  here.  Gold  is  found  in  nearly  every 
state  of  the  republic,  and  has  been  mined  for  two  or 
three  hundred  years  in  several  of  them.  There  are  rich 
beds  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese,  so  useful  in 
steel-making.  Graphite,  kaolin,  marble,  and  mica  are  also 
known  to  exist. 

Besides  having  these  useful  minerals,  Brazil  is  a  great 
jewel  box.  Not  only  diamonds  but  agates,  amethysts,  aqua- 
marines, garnets,  pearls,  sapphires,  topazes,  tourmalines, 
and  emeralds  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  state  situated  near  Bahia  is  called  Minas  Geraes  —  a 
name  which  means  "all  kinds  of  mines."  This  name  might 
as  well  have  been  giren  to  Bahia,  for  its  deposits  of  min- 
erals are  nearly  as  rich  as  those  of  its  neighbor.  The  city 
of  Bahia  is  the  diamond  center  of  the  country,  and  we 
will  start  from  here  on  a  trip  to  the  mines. 
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Around  Diamantina,  just  over  the  boundary  in  the  state 
of  "  all  kinds  of  mines,"  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant diamond  fields  of  Brazil.  The  region  is  full  of  deep 
ravines  worn  by  many  swift-flowing  streams,  which  are 
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flooded  during  the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  they  rush 
down  their  channels,  wearing  down  their  beds,  eating  into 
their  banks,  and  working  out  deep  potholes.  In  the  loose 
gravel  which  is  thus  washed  out  by  the  streams  the 
precious  stones  are  found. 
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Here  in  the  tropical  heat,  negroes  nearly  naked,  with 
crowbars,  hoes,  scoops  for  cleaning  out  holes,  and  wooden 
bowls  for  washing  the  dirt,  dig  in  the  sands  and  gravels 
until  the  diamond-bearing  clay  is  reached.  Some  of  the 
miners  dive  down  into  the  larger  potholes,  taking  with 
them  a  canvas  bag  extended  at  the  mouth  by  an  iron 
ring.  They  till  this  with  gravel  and  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  empty  the  bag,  and  dive  again,  continuing  this 
work  until  they  have  accumulated  soil  enough  to  occupy 
them  some  time  in  washing  it.  In  some  places  around 
Diamantina  expensive  machinery  is  employed  to  wash 
away  the  surface  soil  and  bring  up  the  pay  dirt.  There 
are  few  deep  mines,  however,  such  as  are  common  in 
South  Africa,  as  the  diamonds  in  Brazil  are  not  found 
in  the  deep  rock  but  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  swift- 
rlowing  rivers. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Bahia  we  sail  southward  along  the 
lovely  Brazilian  shore.  The  hills  near  the  coast  grow 
higher  and,  if  possible,  greener  until,  two  days  after  leav- 
ing Bahia,  we  enter  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital  of  Brazil.  The  Portuguese  explorer,  who  in  the 
month  of  January  first  sailed  up  the  beautiful  bay,  thought 
that  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river  and  so  named  it 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (river  of  January).  Not  many  years  after 
the  discovery  it  was  known  that  no  large  river  entered 
the  ocean  at  this  point,  but  the  name  clung  to  the 
bay  and  the  settlement.  To-day  the  city  is  popularly 
known  in  Brazil  as  Rio. 

As  we  enter  the  harbor  we  notice  the  famous  old  Sugar 
Loaf,  the  mountain  which  guards  the  entrance.  Rising  out 
of  the  water  around  it  are  other  and  higher  peaks,  green 
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to  their  very  summits.  Passing  Sugar  Loaf  we  find  our- 
selves in  what  appears  to  be  a  calm  inland  sea  dotted 
with  green  islands.  This  is  the  landlocked  bay  of  Rio. 
At  its  head,  nestling  among  the  green  hills,  lies  the  city 
which  is  considered  by  many  people  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  capital  in  the  world.  The  blue  sky,  rivaled 
by  the  blue  water  beneath  it,  the  lovely  islands  around, 
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the  hills  covered  with  terraces  of  light-colored  houses 
rising  out  of  the  deep-green  foliage  is  a  picture  unsur- 
passed in  any  country  of  the  world.  The  city  of  Rio  lies 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  occupies  the 
shore,  climbs  the  hills,  and  presses  against  the  green, 
forested  heights  which  lie  just  behind.  At  one  end  of 
many  of  the  long  city  streets  lie  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  at  the  other  end  a  wall  of  green. 
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A  person  who  visited  Rio  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
hardly  recognize  the  city  to-day.  It  was  then  an  unattrac- 
tive, unhealthy  place,  and  the  traveler  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to'  be  obliged  to  stop  there  held  to  his  nose  a 
handkerchief  saturated  with  disinfectant  as  he  made  his 
wav  through  narrow,  dirty,  undrained  streets.  To-day  Rio 
is  a  healthful,  beautiful  city.  Underground  sewers  have 
been  built :  streets  have  been  widened  and  paved ;  low 
marshy  areas,  breeding  places  of  disease-carrying  mosqui- 
toes, have  been  filled ;  rats  have  been  killed  off  by  the 
thousands ;  and  many  old  buildings  have  been  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  fine  modern  blocks.  We  feel  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  improvements  of  Rio,  for  the  people 
rhere  learned  from  the  United  States  how  to  make  the 
city  a  pleasant,  healthful  place  to  live  in. 

As  we  near  the  shore  we  notice  first  of  all  the  stone 
quay,  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  extending  along  the 
water.  Back  of  this  sea  wall,  on  land  which  not  many 
years  ago  was  washed  by  the  tide,  a  splendid  palm-shaded 
avenue  three  hundred  feet  wide  has  been  built,  on  the 
farther  side  of  which  are  fine  blocks  of  warehouses  and 
office  buildings.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  this  broad 
street  for  all  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  along  the 
water  front.  It  is  wide  enough  for  railroad  tracks,  elec- 
tric-car tracks,  and  driveways  for  heavy  wagons  and 
lighter  teams.  On  the  docks  and  in  the  warehouses  we 
see  the  most  modern  machinery  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels,  and  we  begin  to  realize  as  never  before  that 
we  are  in  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world. 

More  wonderful  than  this  bayside  street  is  the  Avenida 
Central,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  sea  to  sea 
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through  the  heart  of  Rio.  This  avenue  is  over  a  mile 
long  and  a  hundred  feet  wide.  In  order  to  build  this 
great  artery  of  the  city  and  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air,  six 
hundred  buildings  were  torn  down  and  three  thousand 
laborers  worked  day  and  night  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
the  center  of  the  avenue  are  rows  of  electric-light  posts 
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<>f  an  artistic  design  alternating  with  Brazil-nut  trees 
planted  in  little  green  plots.  Splendid  business  blocks 
have  been  built  along  the  street,  and  to-day  the  Avenida 
Central  is  the  main  business  street  of  Rio. 

Running  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Avenida  Central.  This  street  is  called  the  Beira 
Mar  because  it  runs  along  the  shore.  Here,  where  once 
were  swamps  mid  lowlands  in  which  the  disease-carrying 
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mosquito  bred  in  enormous  numbers,  is  now  a  splendid 
avenue.  The  blue  waters  of  the  bay  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  the  green  hills  covered  with  lovely  residences 
surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens  make  the  Beira  Mai- 
one  of  the  loveliest  boulevards  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  leave 
these  new  avenues 
and  take  a  walk 
on  the  Ouvidor, 
one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popu- 
lar streets  of  Rio. 
How  narrow  it  is  ! 
Shaded  by  the  tall 
buildings  on  either 
side,  it  is  some- 
what cooler  than 
the  wider,  newer 
streets  in  which  the 
hot  sun  beats  down. 
During  most  of  the 
day  it  is  crowded 
with  people.  There 
are  fine  shops  on  this  street, -- jewelers,  tailors,  milliners, 
and  others.  —  and  many  of  the  wealthy  people  prefer  to 
trade  here  rather  than  in  the  larger  department  stores  on 
the  new  avenues.  So  many  others  come  to  chat  with 
friends,  to  promenade,  and  to  see  the  crowd  that  during 
business  hours  no  teams  are  allowed  to  pass  through. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  city  in   which  we  shall 
be  interested.     One  of  these   is  the  Bangu  cotton  mills, 
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employing  three  thousand  hands.  We  have  never  thought 
of  Brazil  as  doing  much  manufacturing,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  cotton 
mills  in  the  country  and  that  this  number  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  Around  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  especially,  fac- 
tories of  various  kinds  are  growing  in  numbers.  When 
we  think  of  the  great  fields  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
in  Brazil  and  the  wheat  farms  and  cattle  ranches  here  and 
in  the  countries  to  the  south,  we  can  readily  see  that  manu- 
facturing will  be  an  important  industry  in  the  future. 

The  opera  house  in  Rio  is  a  wonderfully  fine  building, 
more  beautiful  than  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  railroad  station  is  a  palace  which 
nearly  four  hundred  trains  enter  and  leave  each  day.  Of 
special  interest  to  anyone  from  the  United  States  is  the 
famous  Monroe  Palace,  built  for  the  Brazilian  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  taken  apart  and  carried 
back  to  Brazil,  and  again  erected  in  the  capital  city  of 
that  country. 

Before  leaving  Rio  we  must  be  sure  to  see  the  view 
from  the  Corcovado,  the  hunchback-shaped  mountain  that 
towers  above  the  city.  This  peak,  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  in  the  vicinity.  When  seen  from 
the  bay  it  appears  to  rise  out  of  the  very  houses  which 
nestle  in  the  woods  at  its  base.  On  all  sides  save  one  it 
is  very  steep,  much  too  steep  to  climb.  Zigzagging  up  the 
more  slanting  face  is  a  cogwheel  railway  which  takes  us 
almost  to  the  top. 

The  view  of  Rio  from  the  water  was  lovely,  but  the 
outlook  from  the  top  of  the  Coreovado  is  even  more 
beautiful.  The  blue  waters  of  the  bay  dotted  with  green 
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islands  sparkle  in  the  bright  sunlight.  The  many  boats 
with  gleaming  white  sails  look  like  huge  tropical  birds 
skimming  over  the  water.  The  grim  war  vessels  riding 
at  anchor  remind  us  that  Brazil  is  an  important  nation 
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with  a  large  navy  to  help  her  maintain  her  position  in 
the  world.  Beyond  the  narrow  channel  through  which  we 
entered  the  harbor  stretches  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
until  in  the  far  distance  the  sky  drops  down  to  meet  the 
water.  Nearer  the  shore  old  Sugar  Loaf  rises  a  thousand 
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feet  in  the  air,  its  gray-green  cone  standing  out  in  sharp 
relief  against  the  blue,  while  at  our  feet  lies  the  city  in 
its  bed  of  green. 

If  our  trip  to  Rio  is  in  the  summer  season  we  shall  find 
the  city  very  hot,  and  we  shall  prefer  to  stay  in  some  one 
of  the  pleasant  resorts  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  bay. 
One  of  the  coolest  and  most  interesting  of  these  suburbs 
is  Metropolis,  where  during  the  hot  season  many  of  the 
government  ollicials,  foreign  ministers,  and  wealthy  people 
live.  Metropolis  is  situated  high  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  a  few  miles  from  Rio.  Perhaps  we  shall  like 
this  charming  resort  even  better  than  the  capital  itself. 
We  can  drive  on  broad,  shady  avenues  through  the  middle 
of  which,  in  stone-curbed  channels,  flow  streams  of  clear 
mountain  water.  We  can  wander  for  hours  in  winding 
paths  through  the  deep  woods,  and  ride  to  the  tops  of 
some  <>f  the  peaks  where  we  can  enjoy  the  cool  breezes 
and  lovely  views.  The  beautiful  residences  are  surrounded 
by  gardens  filled  with  flowers  larger  and  more  brilliant 
than  those  which  bloom  in  our  gardens  at  home.  There 
art;  hedges  of  dainty  heliotrope,  beds  of  tall  waving  lilies, 
orange  trees  filled  with  luscious  fruit,  and  tall  geranium 
bushes  with  their  gay  blossoms  peeping  in  at  the  windows. 

A  trip  which  no  visitor  to  Rio  ever  misses  is  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  electric  car  takes  us  out  through 
narrow,  crowded  streets  into  wider  avenues,  where  beau- 
tiful houses  are  surrounded  by  shade  trees  and  lovely 
flowers.  Reaching  the  gardens  we  alight  before  a  massive 
stone  entrance.  Inside  this  gateway  we  pause  in  wonder 
at  the  beauty  before  us.  Kvery  park  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America  has  seemed 
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extremely  beautiful  to  us.  In  all  of  them  there  have  been 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  which  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  many  others  which  we  recognized  as  our  choicest 
hothouse  products.  The  sight  which  greets  our  eyes  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Rio,  however,  is  far  more  won- 
derful than  anything  we  have  yet  seen.  Leading  into  the 


gardens  for  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  entrance  is  an 
avenue  of  royal  palms  one  hundred  feet  high.  As  we  fol- 
low it  we  feel  as  if  we  were  walking  down  the  aisle  of 
some  magnificent  cathedral.  On  either  side  of  us  rise  tall, 
straight  columns  of  silvery  gray,  each  topped  with  a  huge 
green  tuft  of  long,  waving  leaves,  which  east  flickering 
shadows  on  the  smooth  walk  beneath. 
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In  another  part  of  the  gardens  is  a  single  huge  palm 
tree  taller  than  any  in  the  avenue  and  more  than  a  century 
old,  called  the  "  mother  of  palms."  All  the  trees  in  the 
magnificent  avenue  near  the  entrance  came  from  its  seeds. 

There  are  other  paths  in  these  wonderful  gardens 
through  which  we  shall  wish  to  stroll.  Many  people 
think  that  the  avenues  where  the  feathery  fronds  of 
giant  bamboos  meet  in  a  graceful  arch  overhead  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  palm  walk. 

These  famous  Botanical  Gardens  of  Rio  occupy  more 
than  two  thousand  acres,  and  had  we  time  to  spend  we 
could  count  more  than  fifty  thousand  kinds  of  plants  and 
flowers  here.  Many  of  these  grow  in  Brazil,  and  others 
have  been  brought  from  countries  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  We  can  see  a  variety  of  spice-bearing  trees 
—  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  clove.  Another  interesting  speci- 
men is  the  cow  tree,  which  on  being  tapped  yields  a  fluid 
which  looks  and  tastes  like  milk.  Lovely  orchids,  which 
are  raised  at  great  expense  in  the  hothouses  of  the  North, 
are  blooming  here  in  profusion.  Tall  poinsettias  with  their 
huge,  scarlet  blossoms  make  us  think  of  our  Christmas 
decorations.  We  see  huge  tree  ferns  taller  than  a  two- 
story  house  and  trees  two  hundred  feet  high  covered  with 
brilliant  blossoms.  Long  vines  like  green  clotheslines 
hang  from  SOUK;  of  the  forest  giants  or  wind  themselves 
closely  around  their  trunks. 

Scattered  through  tin;  gardens  are  many  different  speci- 
mens of  rubber  trees.  Rubber  is  such  an  important  prod- 
uct that  we  will  take  a  trip  into  the  tropical  forests  to 
see  how  it  is  obtained,  and  watch  the  natives  prepare  it 
for  market. 
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TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 


1.  Si/.e  and  position  of  Brazil. 

2.  The  states  of  Brazil. 

3.  Climate  and  surface. 

4.  Resources  and  products. 

5.  Rivers  and  forests. 

6.  Plants  and  animals. 

7.  Development  of  Brazil. 

8.  Railroads  and  transportation. 

9.  The  city  and  state  of  Pernambuco. 

10.  The  city  and  state  of  Bahia. 

11.  Mineral  resources  and  diamond  mines. 

12.  The  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

II 

1.  What  countries  of  South  America  does  Brazil  touch  ? 

2.  What  countries  of  the  world  are  larger  than  Brazil':1 

3.  Find  and  compare  the  number  of  people  to  a  square  mile  in 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  England,  and   Belgium.     Hmv   docs  the 
density  of  population  affect  the  industries  of  a  country? 

4.  On  an  outline  map  of  South   America  color  the  country  of 
Brazil.    Write  the  names  of  the  countries  and  waters  hounding  it. 
Show  the  highlands,  the  rivers,  and  the  cities  mentioned.    Draw  the 
equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

5.  Draw   a   circle   and   show   the   zones   and   their   boundaries. 
Sketch  in  the  circle  a  map  of  South  America  in  its  proper  position. 
Shade  the  part  occupied  by  Brazil. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  minerals  found  in  Brazil. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world  which  produce 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rubber.    How  does  Brazil  rank  in  each  of  these 
products? 

8.  What  is  a  coral  reef?    See  if  you  can  find  where  the  largest 
one  in  the  world  is  located. 

9.  What  countries  have  the  largest  forest  areas  in  the  world  ? 

10.  See  what  you  can  find  about  the  manufacture  of  tapioca. 

11.  Describe   diamond   mining   in    South   Africa.      How    do   the 
methods  differ  from  those  in  Brazil? 
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12.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences : 

a.  The   United   States  stretches  east  and   west  from   the 

—  to  the ;   Brazil  stretches  from  the  —   —  to  the . 

t>.  The  United  States  lies  in  the  zone ;  Brazil  lies  in 

the . 

c.  The  United  States  touches  -  -  countries;  Brazil 
touches countries. 

<l.  The  most  important  river  in  the  United  States  flows 

— :  the  most  important  river  in  Brazil  flows . 

'-.  In  Xorth  America  there  are republics ;  in  South 

America  there  are . 

f.  Tn  Xorth  America  the language  is  spoken;  in 

South  America  the , ,  and  —  —  languages  are  spoken. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  arc  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

TIT 

Bt'  a) >le  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chapter. 
Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

'Juiana  Brazilian  Highland 

Uruguay  Arctic  circle 

Peru  Diamantina 

Australia  Bahia 

-    Louisiana  Rio  de  Janeiro 

District  of  Columbia  Pernambuco 

Texas  Petropolis 

Florida  Para 

New  England  Montevideo 

South  Africa  Chicago 

Parana  River  Washington 

Madeira  River  San  Francisco 

Rhine  River  New  Orleans 

Ohio  Hiver  New  York 

Amazon  River  St.  Augustine 

La  Plata  River  Baltimore 

Orinoco  River  Petrograd 

Andes  Highland  Venice 

(Juiana  Highland  London 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   AMAZON   VALLEY  AND   ITS   RUBBER   TREES 

Let  us  take  a  trip  up  the  Amazon,  the  most  wonder- 
ful river  and  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world.  It  is  wider, 
deeper,  carries  more  water  to  the  ocean,  has  more  large 
tributaries,  and  by  means  of  them  drains  more  land  than 
any  river  in  any  other  country.  ( )ne  writer  calls  the 
Alna/on  the  'king  of  rivers"  and  the  area  which  it 
drains  the  "queen  of  basins."  In  places  the  river  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  wide  and  looks  much  more 
like  a  sea  than  a  river.  For  this  reason  the  Brazilians 
often  call  it  the  "Rio  Mar*'  (the  river-sea).  During  the 
wet  season,  from  December  to  early  June,  there  is  a  daily 
downpour  of  rain  in  its  valley,  and  the  main  stream  and 
its  tributaries  rise  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  their 
usual  level.  The  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  is  cov- 
ered with  water.  The  people  living  in  the  flooded  areas 
go  to  the  higher  lands,  and  all  communication  is  by  boat. 
Can  you  imagine  sailing  on  such  an  inlajid  sea,  which  is 
everywhere  shaded  by  tall  trees  growing  in  the  water? 
It  is  very  different  from  the  sunny,  open  stretches  of  hike 
or  sea  or  ocean  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  gives 
one  a  queer  sensation  to  glidj'  along  under  the  thick, 
green  foliage. 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  from  shore  to  ,-hoiv  is  as 
wide  as  the  Hudson  is  long,  and  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
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mighty  river  discolor  the  ocean  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast.  Lying  in  its  wide  mouth,  as  the 
prey  might  lie  in  the  open  jaws  of  a  great  serpent,  is 
the  island  of  Marajo,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  covered  with  lakes,  swamps,  fertile  pastures 
large  enough  to  support  thousands  of  cattle,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  dense  tropical  forests.  Not  all  the  rivers  of  the 


FIG.  48.     THE    AKMADII.I.O    IN    ITS    HORNY    COVERING — ONE    OF    THE 
Qt  KKU  ANIMALS  OK   HUA/II, 

Amazon  basin  arc  shown  on  the  maps  in  your  textbooks. 
Hundreds  of  streams  whose  waters  pour  into  the  Amazon 
itself  or  into  its  branches  flow  through  regions  that  are 
as  yet  little  known  or  in  some  cases  entirely  unexplored. 
The  Indian  names  of  some  of  these  streams  are  interest- 
ing, for  they  tell  us  something  of  the  rivers  themselves  or 
describe  the  region  in  which  they  lie.  The  name  of  one 
river  means  "the  place  of  mosquitoes";  another,  "the  river 
of  alligators";  a  third,  "the  river  of  the  ax";  and  still 
another,  "  the  shrieking  monkey." 
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The  Amazon  enters  the  ocean  through  many  channels. 
Some  of  these  are  unnavigable  because  of  the  swift  cur- 
rent, sand  bars,  and  floating  islands.  The  Para  River,  one 
of  the  southern  outlets,  has  a  deep,  navigable  channel. 
We  will  choose  this  route  into  the  great  river,  stopping 
for  a  while  on  our  way  to  visit  the  city  of  Para.  The 
banks  of  this  delta  stream  are  densely  wooded.  When 
we  think  that  one  can  travel  for  days  on  the  Amazon 
itself  and  journey  for  weeks  up  dozens  of  its  branches 
and  be  all  the  time  in  the  midst  of  these  dense  tropical 
forests,  we  begin  to  realize  something  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  selvas,  as  the  wooded  plains  of  Brazil  are  called. 

A  forest  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  one  or  two 
kinds  of  trees,  or  possibly  of  half  a  dozen  varieties.  We 
speak  of  our  hemlock  woods,  our  maple  groves,  or  our 
pine  forests.  But  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  there 
are  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  and  fifty  varieties,  each 
trying,  it  would  seem,  to  make  a  forest  of  its  own. 

Then,  too,  no  forest  in  the  United  States  is  so  dark 
and  has  such  deep  shadows  as  this  hot,  damp  Brazilian 
jungle.  The  trees  are  so  thick,  the  vines  so  many,  and 
the  leaves  so  large  that  no  sunshine  can  penetrate  to 
lighten  the  gloom  or  to  dry  the  ground.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  bright  tropical  sun  blazes  overhead,  but  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest  there  is  only  a  dim,  shadowy  twilight. 

The  tall  trunks  of  these  jungle  giants  rise  straight  and 
clean  for  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch. 
Some  are  covered  with  smooth,  silvery-gray  bark,  and 
some  are  entirely  hidden  by  big-leaved  vines  with  stems  a« 
large  as  a  man's  arm.  The  clinging  vine,  climbing  upward 
toward  the  sun  and  air  above,  slowlv  but  surelv  chokes 
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the  strong  tree  which  supports  it.  Not  all  the  trees  and 
vines  blossom  or  lose  their  leaves  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  wonderful  forest  is  always  green  and  always  brilliant 
with  flowers.  Can  you  imagine  a  tree  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  maple  covered  with  big  red  blossoms,  or  a  vine 
which  has  climbed  as  high  as  the  chimney  of  your  house 
gay  with  bright  yellow  flowers?  You  will  have  to  try  to 
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picture  these  and  many  other  strange  sights  if  you  arc  to 
have  a  true  idea  of  this  wonderful  Amazon  jungle. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  Brazilian 
forests.  The  bark,  sap,  seeds,  and  fruit  of  many  of  the 
trees  and  plants  in  this  great  storehouse  of  Nature  yield 
useful  oils,  dyes,  and  gums,  and  the,  lumber  that  might 
lx-  obtained  in  the  Amazon  valley  is  sufficient  to  supply 
the  world  for  years.  We  have  all  seen  furniture  and 
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other  articles  made  from  the  hard  wood  of  the  mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  ebony  trees.  In  the  Brazilian  forests  there 
are  many  other  kinds  of  fine  hard  woods  as  durable  as 
these  and  as  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish.  Most  of  the 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  world  to-day  is  anade  from  the 
fil>er  of  the  cotton  and  flax  plants,  from  that  spun  by 
the  silkworm,  or  furnished  by  the  warm  coats  of  animals. 
In  the  Amazon  forests  there  are  plants  and  trees  that  yield 
fibers  as  fine  as  silk  and  as  strong  as  linen.  The  natives 
use  these  for  clothing,  hammocks,  and  baskets,  but  some- 
time in  the  future,  people  of  other  countries  may  dress 
in  cloth  woven  from  the  fibers  of  some  of  these  South 
A  merican  trees. 

The  famous  scientist  Agassiz,  who  traveled  in  South 
America  many  years  ago  and  explored  parts  of  this  Great 
Brazilian  forest,  in  his  account  of  the  region  wrote  as 
follows:  "The  woods  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  have 
an  almost  priceless  value.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
finer  timber  either  for  solid  construction  or  for  ornament, 
and  yet  it  is  used  but  little  even  for  local  buildings  and 
makes  no  part  of  the  exports.  The  rivers  which  flow 
through  these  magnificent  forests  seem  meant  to  serve, 
first  as  a  water  power  for  the  sawmills  which  ought  to  l>e 
established  along  their  borders,  and  second  as  a  means  of 
transportation  for  the  timber.  Setting  aside  the  woods  as 
timber,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  mass  of  fruits,  resins,  oils, 
coloring  matter,  and  textile  fabrics  which  they  yield  ? " 
These  words  were  written  many  years  ago  when  the  world 
knew  but  little  of  Brazil  and  the  great  river  which  it  con- 
tains, but  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were 
penned  by  the  great  explorer. 
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Most  of  you  have  eaten  the  delicious  meat  of  the  hard, 
three-sided  Brazil  nuts.  We  shall  see  the  tree  which  bears 
them  not  only  in  the  Brazilian  forest  but  along  the  streets 
of  the  cities,  in  plazas  and  gardens,  and  around  some  of  the 

houses.  It  is  a  splen- 
did shade  tree,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  tallest  of 
the  tropical  giants  and 
has  wide  branches 
covered  with  large, 
dark -green  leaves.  It 
is  scattered  through 
the  forest  in  great 
numbers,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  nuts 
is  au  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  of 
these  nuts  grow  in 
a  round,  hard  shell 
larger  than  an  apple. 
They  are  packed  in 
so  closely  that  if 
you  once  took  them 
out  you  could  never 
replace  them.  The 
Indians  who  live  in  the  scattered  huts  and  villages  near 
the  rivers  gather  great  quantities  of  these  nuts,  which 
they  store  away  until  a  steamer  stops  at  the  little  wharves 
to  get  the  harvest  and  carry  it  down  to  Para.  The 
Indians  on  the  many  smaller  streams  which  the  steamers 
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do  not  enter  load  the  nuts  into  their  dugouts  and  make 
several  trips  downstream  to  the  nearest  port. 

Many  large  ocean  steamers  from  European  countries  and 
the  United  States  sail  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  up 
the  Amazon,  and  if  we  wished,  we  could  make  our  trip 
up  the  great  river  without  changing  boats.  Before  going 


FIG.  51.    FIFTEEN  OR  TWENTY  BRAZIL  NUTS  GROW  PACKED  CLOSELY 

TOGETHER    IX    A    KorNt),     HARD    SlIELL 

Courtesy  of  the  Pan- American  Union 

farther,  however,  we  will  stop  for  a  few  days  at  the  city 
of  Para,  It  lies  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  and  almost 
under  the  equator,  so  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
it  will  be  very  hot.  If  we  go  slowly  and  rest  indoors  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as  the  Brazilians  do,  we  shall 
probably  get  along  very  comfortably. 

Para  is  probably*  next  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  most  at- 
tractive city  in  Brazil.     The  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants 
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are  much  larger  and  have  bigger,  brighter  blossoms  than 
those  in  our  gardens  at  home,  and  they  make  the  whole 
city  look  as  if  it  were  decorated  for  some  festival.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  lined  with  magnolia  trees,  which  are  cov- 
ered in  the  early  spring  with  large,  dainty  pink  blossoms, 
and  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  spreading  shade  trees. 
Nothing  looks  dry  or  dusty,  for  there  is  plenty  of  rain  — 
too  much,  it  seems  to  us,  for  a  heavy  shower  interferes 
with  our  sightseeing  every  afternoon  during  our  stay  in 
the  city.  After  the  rain,  however,  a  sea  breeze  usually 
springs  up  which  lasts  well  into  the  night.  This  makes 
the  evenings  delightful,  and  crowds  of  people  throng  the 
brilliantly  lighted  plazas  and  chat  and  walk  and  listen 
to  the  music. 

Para  is  already  a  city  the  size  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  in  spite  of  its  heat  will  in  the  future  be  known  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  ports.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  where  the  trade  of  the  rich  valley  must 
pass  its  doors.  One  writer  says  of  the  city,  ''Three 
thousand  miles  from  New  York,  three  thousand  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires,  and  three  thousand  miles  from  Lon- 
don sits  Para,  at  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  great 
river,  without  a  possible  rival  on  a  coast  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles.'' 

The  harbor  of  Para  is  crowded  with  craft.  Large  ocean 
steamers  fly  the  flags  of  many  different  countries ;  smaller 
vessels  have  come  from  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Ama- 
zon ;  and  scores  of  small  native  boats,  many  of  them  with 
colored  sails — blue,  green,  or  yellow,  softened  into  duller 
hues  by  the  sun  and  rain,  —  have  come  from  villages  and 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Many  of  the  boats 
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carry  cocoa  beans,  Brazil  nuts,  gums,  and  oils,  but  the 
most  of  their  cargoes  is  made  up  largely  of  black  biscuits 
of  rubber.  It  is  rubber  that  has  made  Para  such  an  im- 
portant port.  Thousands  of  tons  are  shipped  from  its 
wharves  every  year.  We  can  smell  rubber  and  see  rubber 


FIG.  62.    BUSY  WOKKERS  ARE  EVERYWHERE  HANDLING  THE  BIG  BLACK 
BISCUITS  OK  HUUUER 


everywhere.  All  along  the  water  front  are  great  ware- 
houses, some  of  them  several  hundred  feet  long,  filled 
with  this  one  product.  Huge  electric  cranes  rattle  back 
and  forth  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels  lying  along- 
side the  wharves,  and  busy  workers  are  everywhere  han- 
dling rubber  —  cutting  up  the  big  black  biscuits,  packing 
them  in  large  bags,  carrying  them  to  the  warehouses,  and 
taking  them  from  the  storehouses  to  the  ships. 
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The  industry  is  such  an  important  one  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  to  see  simply  the  shipping  of  the  rubber  biscuits 
at  Para.  We  will  sail  up  the  Amazon  River,  see  the  trees 
growing  in  the  forest,  and  watch  the  natives  gather  the 
milky  fluid  and  prepare  it  for  market. 

As  we  leave  the  Para  River  and  enter  the  Amazon  we 
understand  better  why  the  Indians  call  it  the  "  Rio  Mar." 
In  places  here  it  is  ten  miles  wide.  Sometimes  the  distant 
shore  is  but  a  hazy  line  of  green,  and  sometimes  we  lose 
sight  of  it  altogether.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  the 
river,  which  we  often  mistake  for  the  farther  shore.  The 
water  is  so  full  of  mud  that  it  is  a  dirty  yellow  color. 
What  a  long  journey  some  of  the  soil  must  have  taken 
since  it  was  \vashed  by  the  rain  and  the  streams  from 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Guiana. 

We  have  heard  of  people  who  did  not  know  that  islands 
were  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  rising  out  of  the 
water,  but  who  thought  that  they  were  floating  bodies 
and  wondered  how  sailors  could  lind  their  way  to  them 
so  easily.  Here  in  the  great  river-sea  are  islands  that 
really  float.  When  the  Amazon  is  flooded  it  often  washes 
away  pieces  of  its  bank,  uproots  trees,  and  carries  along 
trunks  and  branches.  More  and  more  material  becomes 
entangled  in  the  mass,  which  grows  larger  and  larger  as 
it  reaches  the  lower  course  of  the  river. 

We  pass  but  few  towns  on  the  way,  and  these  not 
attractive  ones.  We  enjoy  seeing  these  places,  but  we 
have  no  desire  to  make  our  home  in  any  of  them.  Here 
is  one  near  a  branch  river  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  where  our  steamer  ties  up  for  a  little  while  to 
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leave  supplies  of  food  and  clothing.  Down  near  the  shore 
are  some  wooden  cabins  and  mud  huts  where  the  negroes 
live.  Leading  up  to  the  town  from  the  wharf  is  a  broad 
street  of  reddish-colored  soil  which  the  sunlight,  flickering 
through  the  tall  trees,  carpets  in  strange,  wavering  pat- 
terns. The  houses  where  the  white  people  live  are  low 
white  buildings  with  the  whole  front  open  to  the  air.  In 
the  clearing  behind  these  are  the  huts  of  the  Indians, 
shaded  by  palm  trees,  and  a  little  farther  away  are  fields 
of  manioc,  maize,  and  vegetables.  Still  farther  inland  are 
plantations  of  bananas,  pineapples,  cocoa  trees,  and  sugar 
cane,  while  inclosing  everything  —  houses,  gardens,  and 
cultivated  fields -*- rises  the  green,  impenetrable  forest  wall. 

From  time  to  time  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  separated 
from  one  another  by  miles  of  water,  we  see  the  huts  of 
the  lonely  rubber  gatherers.  Now  and  then  we  pass  a 
rough  shack  close  to  a  huge  pile  of  logs.  Here  the  small 
boats  which  go  up  the  side  streams  to  collect  rubber  stop 
to  get  fuel.  One  thing  which  we  are  sure  to  find  at  every 
hut  is  a  boat.  No  route  is  possible  through  the  forest, 
and  the  river  is  the  only  means  of  communication.  If 
roads  were  made  in  the  dense  jungles  they  would  have 
to  be  constantly  cared  for,  as  in  six  months  they  would 
be  entirely  hidden  by  the  new  growth  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines. 

During  the  wet  season  in  the  Amazon  basin  it  rains 
every  day.  The  morning  dawns  fair  and  pleasant,  but 
soon  the  clouds  begin  to  form  and  the  rain  comes  pour- 
ing down.  The  trees  drip,  and  steam  rises  from  the  hot, 
moist  land.  Every  day  the  showers  grow  longer,  the  river 
rises  higher,  the  shores  disappear,  and  the  trees  seem  to 
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be  growing  out  of  the  water.  Everything  made  of  metal 
takes  on  a  coating  of  rust,  and  every  morning  we  should 
find  our  shoes  covered  with  mildew.  After  several  weeks 
the  sun  shines  again  for  a  part  of  the  day,  the  showers 
gradually  become  shorter,  until  they  cease  altogether, 
the  water  grows  lower,  and  later  the  soaked  land  appears. 
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In  our  sail  up  the  Amazon  we  shall  learn  a  good  deal 
ill  KM  it  its  tributaries.  We  had  scarcely  entered  the  main 
river  when,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu,  a  large 
branch  on  the  south.  On  your  map  the  Xingu  may  be 
shown  without  a  single  tributary ;  in  reality  it  has  thirty 
or  forty,  any  one  of  which  is  a  good-sized  stream,  larger 
than  some  of  the  important  rivers  of  Europe.  Some  hun- 
dred miles  farther  on  is  the  Tapajos,  a  branch  over  eight 
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hundred  miles  long  and  in  places  from  eight  to  ten  miles 
wide.  Still  farther  up  the  A  max  on  we  come  to  the  mouth 
of  its  most  important  tributary,  the  Madeira  River,  one  of 
the  longest  waterways  of  South  America.  The  name  means 
"  river  of  wood,*'  and  was  given  to  the  stream  because  of 
the  large  number  of  uprooted  trees  which  are  thrown  up  on 
the  banks  or  float  on  the  water.  The  Madeira  is  navigable 
for  seven  hundred  miles.  Its  course  is  then  interrupted 
by  rapids,  but  above  these  it  is  navigable  for  large  bouts 
for  several  hundred  miles  farther. 

On  the  map  opposite  page  78  you  will  lind  a  region 
marked  Acre.  This  territory  was  formerly  claimed  by 
both  Bolivia  and  Hra/il.  Neither  nation  was  willing  t<> 
give  it  up  to  the  other  on  account  of  its  great  forests  and 
its  millions  of  rubber  trees.  It  was  finally  given  to  Brazil 
on  the  condition  that  she  should  pay  Bolivia  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  should  build  a  railroad  around  the  rapids  of 
the  Madeira  River.  There  are  few  railroads  in  the  world 
that  have  been  built  in  an  unpeopled  tropical  jungle  like 
this  part  of  the  Amazon  basin.  A  company  from  the 
United  States  had  charge  of  the  very  diHicult  work  of 
building  the  road  and  are  now  operating  it.  The  line 
will  be  of  great  use  not  only  to  Bra/il  but  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia  as  well,  for  you  will  notice  in  looking  at  a  map 
that  large  areas  in  both  of  these  countries  lie  east  of  the 
Andes  Mountains.  In  these  regions  there  are  miles  of 
grassy  pastures,  great  forests  some  of  which  contain  mil- 
lions of  rubber  trees,  and  rich  deposits  of  minerals.  The 
soil  and  the  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  cocoa.  As  yet  there  are  no  roads  or  railroads  in  eastern 
Peru  and  Bolivia  which  lead  over  the  mountains  to  the 
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Pacific  ports,  and  until  the  building  of  the  railroad  around 
the  rapids  in  the  Madeira  River  there  was  no  connection 
with  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic.  These  rich  lands  were 
therefore  of  little  value  to  either  country.  With  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Amazon  and  its  branches  and  the  building 
of  railroads  over  the  Andes,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  fertile  plains  at  their  feet  will  form 
some  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  South  America. 

As  you  see  on  the  map,  the  northern  branches  of  the 
A  ma/. mi  are  shorter  than  those  flowing  from  the  south. 
This  is  because  the  (iuiana  Highland  lies  nearer  to  the 
main  river  than  do  the  Brazilian  Mountains,  where  the 
southern  tributaries  rise.  The  largest  branch  on  the  north 
is  the  Kin  Negro,  named  from  the  dark  color  of  its  water. 
This  great  river,  probably  as  long  as  the  Columbia,  enters 
the  Amazon  by  several  mouths,  one  of  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  wide.  So  near  together  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
Orinoco  River  and  the  Rio  Negro  that  in  the  rainy  season 
it  is  possible  to  go  by  boat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
through  the  Venezuelan  wilderness  into  the  Rio  Negro 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  We  could  £o 

O 

even  farther  than  this  by  water  through  the  interior  of 
South  America  before  sailing  out  into  the  ocean.  Instead 
of  following  the  Amazon  out  to  the  Atlantic;  we  could  go 

lown   the  Tapajos   Kiver   and   its   branches.     Then   by 

carrying  our  boat  a  short,  distance  we  could  enter  a 
branch  of  the  Paraguay  Kiver,  sail  across  the  country  of 
Paraguay  into  the  Parana  Kiver,  and  finally  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  thousands  of  miles  farther  south 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
where  we  started  on  our  long  river  trip. 
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As  we  proceed  on  our  trip  up  the  Amazon,  we  know 
when  some  miles  away  that  we  are  approaching  the  Rio 
Negro,  as  its  inky  waters  discolor  the  Amazon  for  a  long 
distance.  Eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving  Para  we  turn 
northward  into  this  dark  stream.  Proceeding  a  few  miles 
up  the  river,  we  rub  our  eyes  and  stare  in  astonishment. 
Here,  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  in  the  midst  of 
a  tropical  jungle  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  green  forest, 
with  no  neighbors  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is  a  large  city 
with  fine  buildings,  electric  lights,  waterworks,  ice  plant, 
sewer  system,  paved  streets,  schools,  and  newspapers. 
Manaos,  for  this  is  the  name  of  the  city,  has  one  of  the 
finest  theaters  in  either  North  America  or  South  America. 
Its  palace  of  justice  is  built  of  fine  white  marble,  and 
its  museum  is  filled  with  Amazonian  curiosities.  We  can 
ride  on  electric  cars,  as  comfortable  as  those  in  our  own 
cities  and  towns,  out  into  the  suburbs  and  visit  the 
truck  farms  which  supply  the  city  markets  with  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In.  the  river  are  vessels  from 
EnglciutL,  jCrermany,  France,  aiul-the  United  States  taking 
on  cargoes  of  rubber  from  the  great  warehouses  which 
line  the  water  front.  The  secret  of  the  growth  of  this 
mushroom  city  from  a  little  Indian  village  of  mud  huts 
to  an  important  commercial  center  is  rubber.  Formerly 
the  rubber  was  collected  in  the  region  and  sent  down  the 
river  to  Para  to  be  shipped  abroad.  Now  ocean  steamers 
come  up  the  Amazon  River  and  the  Rio  Negro  directly 
to  Manaos,  and  many  rubber  firms  of  Para  have  made 
their  headquarters  here. 

Let  us  visit  a  rubber  gatherer's  hut  and  go  with  him 
into  the  forest.  We  must  start  before  the  sun  is  up,  for 
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lie  has  many  trees  to  visit  and  much  to  do  in  preparing 
the  rubber  after  lie  returns.  It  would  make  the  work 
easier  and  the  price  of  rubber  cheaper  if  the  trees  grew  in 

forests  by  themselves 
instead  of  being  scat- 
tered through  the 
tropical  jungle.  The 
Indian  must  first 
chop  his  way  through 
the  forest  from  tree 
to  tree,  making  hi* 
route  a  circular  one 
so  that  when  he  fin- 
ishes his  rounds  he 
will  be  near  home. 
As  he  walks  ahead 
of  us  in  the  narrow 
path  we  notice  hi^ 
tools.  He  has  a 
small,  odd-shaped  ax. 
some  little  cups,  and 
a  lump  of  clay.  Ar- 
riving at  the  iirst 
tree  he  makes  a  gash 
in  its  bark,  being 
careful  not  to  cut 
into  the  wood.  Beneath  the  gash  he  puts  a  lump  of  clay, 
and  to  this  he  sticks  the  handle  of  a  cup  so  that  the 
liipiid  will  run  into  it.  He  repeats  the  process  in  sev- 
eral places  on  one  tree  and  then  goes  on  to  the  next,  and 
so  on  until,  after  visiting  the  last  tree  on  his  route,  he 
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returns  to  his  cabin.  Hefore  starting  out  in  the  early 
morning  lie  took  only  some  black  coffee.  Now  he  eats  his 
breakfast,  and  then,  taking  a  pail  on  his  arm,  he  makes 
his  second  round.  He  goes  from  tree  to  tree,  emptying 
into  his  pail  the  milky  flu  id  which  lie  finds  in  the  cups. 
Returning  a  second  time 
to  his  hut,  he  makes  a 
lire  between  two  forked 
stakes  which  he  has  fas- 
tened into  the  ground. 
For  fuel  he  uses  the  nuts 
of  a  certain  palm  tree 
which  grows  in  the 
forest.  These  burn  with 
little  flame  and  a  dense 
smoke.  When  the  fire  is 
well  started  he  puts  over 
it  a  funnel-shaped  cover 
with  an  opening  in  the 
top,  through  which  the 
smoke  rises.  Then  he 
lays  a  long  pole  across 
the  forks  in  his  stakes. 
He  dips  some  of  tin- 
milky  juice  from  his  pail  and  pours  if  slowly  over  tin-  part 
of  the  pole  which  is  directly  above  tin-  smoke  hole,  turning 
the  stiek  round  and  round  as  he  docs  so.  Tin-  In-at  hard- 
ens the  juice,  and  the  smoke  darkens  it.  He  keeps  up  the 
pouring  and  the  slow  turning  of  the  pole  until  the  hard- 
ened layers  have  formed  a  big,  black  ball,  which  he  either 
cuts  off  or  shakes  off  the  pole.  He  then  begins  on  another, 
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and  continues  his  work  until  all  the  material  which  he 
has  collected  that  day  is  used.  In  order  to  make  the  best 
rubber  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  balls  on  the  same  day 
that  the  liquid  is  taken  from  the  trees.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  making  large  balls  on  a  pole  suspended  by  forked  stakes, 
the  Indian  uses  a  smaller  stick  one  end  of  which  is  shaped 
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something  like  a  paddle.  He  dips  this  into  his  pail  and 
twists  it  bark  and  fort  1 1  over  the  smoke.  When  the  rubber 
has  hardened  he  dips  it  into  his  pail  again  and  so  continues 
until  hi-  has  a  ball  which  will  weigh  live  or  six  pounds. 

Tin-  rubber  season  lasts  only  half  the  year.  During  the 
"ther  half  the  workmen  harvest  Hra/il  nuts  or  gather 
vanilla  IK-HI  is,  sarsaparilla  roots,  or  some  other  useful 
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plants.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the  woods,  some  of  the 
laborers  go  down  the  river  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  the  large  cities,  squandering  their  hard-earned  money. 
The  next  summer  they  go  again  into  the  forests  and  begin 
their  lonely  work.  ^lost  of  the  rubber  stations  are  near 


its  branches,  and  the  gath- 
erers go  only  a  few  miles  into  the  woods.  In  the  unex- 
plored parts  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia  there  are  probably  millions  of  rubber  trees  undis- 
covered and  untapped.  At  present  the  expense  of  getting 
the  rubber  to  the  streams  is  so  great  that  the  business  is 
not  profitable.  As  the  region  is  developed,  roads  opened, 
and  railroads—  bmrtr~ttiuch  greater  quantities  of  rubber 
than  are  obtained  at  present  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
forests^-T4irse  improvements  will  come  slowly,  and  many 
years  must  pass  before  all  the  riches  of  the  deep  forests 
will  be  used. 

India  rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  has  been  known  for  years, 
but  since  the  uses  of  electricity  have  increased  so  greatly 
and  the  number  of  automobiles  has  multiplied,  the  demand 
for  rubber  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  In  parts 
of  Mexico,  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  East  Indies,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favor- 
able to  their  growth,  millions  of  rubber  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  the  production  from  these  plantations  has 
increased  bv  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  to-day  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  much  more  famous  for  their  rubl>er 
exports  than  are  the  regions  around  Manaos  and  Para. 

There  are  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  yield  a 
liquid  which  may  l>e  made  into  an  elastic  sukstauce  simi- 
lar to  rubber.  The  trees  which  we  have  descril>ed  in  the 
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Amazon  forest  produce  the  best  rubber,  and  these  are  the 
kind  which  are  being  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
though  experiments  are  being  tried  with  other  varieties. 

The  lirst  account  that  we  have  of  rubber  is  one  writ- 
ten by  a  companion  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  which 
lie  tells  of  seeing  the  natives  of  South  America  playing 
on  the  seashore  with  a  ball  which  when  thrown  to  the 
ground  bounded  to  a  great  height.  Another  early  explorer 
speaks  of  a  substance  with  which  the  Indians  smeared 
their  garments  to  make  them  waterproof.  These  were  the 
only  uses  to  which  rubber  was  put  for  many  years.  To- 
day we  should  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  our 
balls,  raincoats,  overshoes,  rubber  bands,  erasers,  and  tires 
for  carriages  and  automobiles.  The  uses  of  rubber  are  as 
many  and  as  varied  as  those  of  iron  and  copper.  What 
would  our  lire  companies  do  without  rubber  hose,  our 
manufactories  without  tubing  and  belting,  our  hospitals 
without  rubber  bandages,  sheeting,  and  hot-water  bottles, 
our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  without  rubber 
insulators,  and  our  motor  cars  and  bicycles  without  rub- 
IMT  tires?  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  uses 
ol  rubl>cr,  which,  with  new  inventions  and  new  appliances, 
are  increasing  every  year. 

We  should   find   it    interesting  to   follow  the  bio-  black 

o  o 

biscuits  on  their  long  voyage  from  Manaos  to  some  oreat 
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fart i try  in  the  I'nited  States  when;  rubbers  are  made. 
There  are  many  processes  through  which  the  hardened  juice 
must  be  put  before  it  is  useful  for  manufacture.  No  articles 
are  made  of  pun-  rubber.  It  would  melt  with  the  heat, 
harden  with  the  cold,  and  be  so  sticky  and  inconvenient  that 
it  would  IK-  of  little  use.  On  arriving  at  some  Northern 
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factory  after  their  long  voyage  from  the  tropical  plains 
of  South  America  the  biscuits  of  rubber  are  first  cut  up, 
washed,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  After  this  the  rubber 
is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  substances  and  then 
rolled  out  into  thin  sheets  and  put  through  machines 
called  calenders.  Here  it  is  again  rolled  into  special  shapes 
of  varying  thickness  and  finish,  some  to  be  used  for  the 
soles  of  your  rubbers,  some  for  the  uppers,  and  some  for 
linings.  The  different  parts  of  a  rubber,  some  fifteen  in 
all,  are  then  cut  out  by  machinery  and  fitted  smoothly 
together  on  the  last.  The  seams  are  all  covered  and  rolled 
firmly  down.  Then  the  rubbers  are  sent  on  the  lasts  to 
another  department  where  they  are  varnished  and  then 
given  their  final  vulcanizing  or  baking.  The  packing  de- 
partment of  a  great  rubber  factory  is  a  busy  place.  Here 
the  rubbers  are  removed  from  the  lasts,  inspected  to  sec 
that  they  are  perfect  in  all  respects,  sorted,  tied  in  pairs, 
and  packed.  In  the  shipping  room  other  workmen  nail  up 
the  boxes,  label  them,  and  start  them  on  their  way  to  the 
firms  which  have  ordered  them  from  the  factory. 

The  next  time  that  you  buy  a  pair  of  rubbers  perhaps 
you  will  think  of  the  many  processes  which  have  been 
necessary  to  change  the  milky  juice  of  a  South  American 
tree  to  the  trim,  glossy  foot-covering  which  you  buy  in 
the.  store.  You  will  think,  too,  of  the  number  of  people 
—  the  ignorant  Indians  tapping  the  trees  in  the  A  ma/ on 
forests,  the  sailors  manning  the  ships  that  sail  up  the 
great  river  and  that  bring  the  cargoes  of  rubier  across 
the  ocean  to  our  ports,  and  the  workmen  in  the  large 
factories  —  who  have  spent  their  time  with  the  result  that 
you  are  well  protected  from  the  wet. 
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TOPICS   FOll   STUDY 

I 

1.  The  size  of  the  Amazon  River. 

2.  Branches  of  the  Amazon. 

3.  Forest  plains,  or  selvas. 

4.  Brazil  nuts. 

5.  Para,  the  rubber  city. 

6.  A  trip  up  the  Amazon. 

7.  The  Rio  Negro  and  Manaos. 

8.  With  the  rubber  gatherers. 

9.  Rubber-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
10.    In  a  rubber  factory. 

II 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  rivers  of  the  world.  Xame 
a  large  cit  v  on  each  one. 

'2.  Write  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Amazon  and  the  Missis- 
>ippi  differ:  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  alike. 

3.  l)ra\v  a  map  of  South  America.    Show  the  Amazoti  River  and 
-oiiie  of  its  large  tributaries;  the    La   Plata  and   its  branches;   the 
Orinoco  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  near  its  mouth. 

4.  Why  is  tli"  rainfall  heavv  in  the  Amazon  basin? 

o.  Ship  a  cargo  of  rubber  from  Manaos  to  Hamburg,  Germany. 
On  \\liat  waters  would  the  vessel  sail? 

6.  Write   a    list   of   articles  made  of  rubber.     Learn  to  spell    the 
\\ords   in    the   list    which   you    have   written. 

7.  Write,  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  alwavs  remember  them. 

Ill 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  ami  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Brazil  Ecuador  United  States 

Vene/uela  Bolivia  Africa 

Guiana  Colombia  India 

P-'I'l  Mexico  Cevlon 
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Malay  Peninsula  Orinoco  River 
East  Indies  Paraguay  River 
Acre  Parana  River 
Maraji)  La  Plata  River 
Selvas  Columbia  Rivet- 
Andes  Mountains  Rio  Negro 
Itra/ilian  Highland  Para 
(luiana  Highland  Rio  <le  Janeiro 
Aina/.on  River  Manaos 
Hudson  River  Buenos  Aires 
Para  River  Portland,  Oregon 
Xingu  River  London 
Tapajos  River  New  York 
Madeira  River 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   VISIT   TO   A   COFFKK   1'LAXTATIOX 

As  the  land  of  great  rivers,  deep  forests,  diamonds  and 
other  valuable  minerals,  and  millions  of  rubber  trees,  we 
have  thought  Brazil  a  wonderful  country.  We  shall  think 
it  even  more  wonderful  when  we  visit  its  coffee  planta- 
tions and  see  the  millions  of  bags  of  coffee  berries  piled 
high  on  the  wharves,  packed  in  large  warehouses,  and 
stored  in  the  deep  holds  of  vessels.  There  are  between 
niie  and  a  half  and  two  billion  people  living  in  the  world 
to-dsiv.  In  Bra/.il  and  other  South  American  countries,  in 
(Yntral  America  and  Mexico,  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, in  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  enough  coffee  is  produced 
annually  t<i  give  cvcrv  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world  a  cup  of  coffee  every  morning  for  nearly  three 
months  of  the  year.  Of  this  immense  quantity  Bra/.il 
supplies  about  three  fourths. 

In  our  visit  to  Kio  de  .Janeiro  we  saw  many  things  that 
told  us  we  were  in  a  coffee-producing  country.  A  great 
deal  is  raised  in  the  region  around  the  capital,  and  large 
quantities  are  shipped  from  its  wharves.  The  most  im- 
portant coffee  region  of  Bra/.il  lies  a  little  southwest  of 
Uio,  in  Sao  Paulo,  a  state  about  the  size  of  Arizona. 
This  one  state  fills  half  the  coffee  cups  of  the  world.  In 
Sao  Paulo  there  are  more  than  lifteen  thousand  coffee 
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plantations,  two  thirds  of  which  average  more  than  fifty 
thousand  trees  each.  Nearly  six  hundred  plantations  con- 
tain more  than  five  hundred  thousand  trees  each,  and 
one  estate,  the  largest  of  them  all,  has  so  many  trees 
that  it  would  take  you  more  than  three  months,  counting 
steadily  day  and  night,  one  every  second,  to  count  them  all. 


Fm.  57.    SAO  PATI.O  is  TIIK  SKCOND  LAUUKST  CITY   IN  Ritv/ii. 

Instead  of  taking  a  water  trip  we  will  go  hy  train  on  a 
three-hundred-mile  ride  from  Rio  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name.  A  few  miles 
back  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  high  plateau  slopes  sharply 
down  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  get  to  any  inland  city  we 
have  to  climb  up  onto  this  plateau.  The  train  shoots  in 
and  out  of  tunnels,  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  green  moun- 
tains, dashing  streams,  and  deep  valleys.  As  we  proceed 
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we  notice  the  peculiar  reddish  color  of  the  soil.  Every* 
thiuir  inside  the  car  and  out  is  covered  with  a  red-brown 

r^ 

dust  which  sticks  to  our  faces  and  our  clothes.  The  cars 
arc  hot,  hut  we  should  be  more  thickly  dusted  than  we 
are  if  we  opened  a  window. 

After  a  long  day's  ride  we  arrive  hot  and  dusty  at  Sao 
Paulo.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
but,  as  it  is  about  two  thousand  feet  high,  the  climate  is 
delightful.  The  summer  days  are  hot,  but  the  nights  are 
nearly  always  cool,  and  one  can  enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep. 
In  the  winter,  in  July  and  August,  frosts  are  not  un- 
common. We  are  surprised  at  the  size  and  beauty  of 
Sao  Paulo.  It  is  smaller  than  San  Francisco,  and  has 
magnificent  buildings,  splendid  parks  and  avenues,  and 
line  schools.  Several  lines  of  steam  and  electric  cars  run 
in  various  directions  out  into  the  country  around.  It  is 
said  that  Sao  Paulo  is  built  of  coffee,  for  it  is  the  in- 
come from  this  one  product  that  has  made  this  beautiful 
city  possible. 

We  are  more  interested  in  the  plantations  around  than 
in  the  city  itself,  so  we  will  go  at  once  to  see  them. 
How  lovely  everything  is!  The  hillsides  are  so  green 
with  coffee  trees  and  the  roads  winding  in  and  out  among 
them  are  so  red  that  the  whole  country  looks  like  a 
picture.  Can  vou  imagine  a  plantation  larger  than  a 

•  1*1  it 

whole  city,  larger  in  fact  than  several  cities?  The  estate 
which  we  will  visit  employs  eight  thousand  workmen, 
•  ••.mains  eight  million  trees,  has  eighty  miles  of  telephone 
win-.  I' mm  forty  to  lifty  miles  of  railroad  track,  thirty 
railroad  stations,  and,  more  wonderful  than  all  this,  it 
produces  twenty  million  pounds  of  coffee  in  a  year. 
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We  can  ride  for  hours  on  the  red  roads  that  wind 
through  the  plantation  and  see  on  either  side  nothing  but 
coffee  trees  —  some  full  grown  and  pruned  back  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  some  slenderer  and  smaller  (only 
half  grown),  and  still  others  (just  transplanted)  only  a  foot 
or  two  high.  A  well-kept  farm  in  any  country  is  always 
a  fine  sight,  but  a  coffee  plantation  is  exceptionally 


•••• 

'     I ',!..»•  n  Hroth.-r. 

Kn..   ">8.     WK    CAS    KIDK    KOU    Hoi  its    UN    TIII;    Ki.i>    Ko\i>»     VM>    SKK 
NoTiiiN<i   nrr  COFKKK  '1'itKKs  UN    KITIIKK   Sun: 


beautiful.  The  leaves  of  the  coffee  tive  are  such  a  glossy 
green  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  In 
September  the  trees  are  covered  with  small  white  tlowers, 
and  the  air  around  is  filled  with  their  fragrance.  Soon 
the  blossoms  fade  and  drop,  and  the  berries  U-giu  to  form. 
You  know  how  green  and  glossy  are  the  holly  leaves 
with  which  we  decorate  at  Christmas  time.  Can  you 
picture  to  yourself  a  tree  like  the  holly  with  shiny  green 
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leaves  hung  thick  with  clusters  of  dark  short-stemmed 
cherries  or  bright  red  cranberries  ?  Then  imagine,  if  you 
can,  sloping  hillsides,  broad  valleys,  and  level  fields  of 
brick-red  soil  covered  as  far  as  you  can  see  with  thou- 
sands of  such  trees,  and  you  can  realize  something  of  the 
beauty  of  a  coffee  plantation  when  the  berries  are  ripe 
and  ready  to  pick. 

Then-  are  many  buildings  on  a  large  coffee  plantation. 
Hi^h  on  the  slopes  of  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view  spread  out  before  it,  is  the  long,  low  white' house 
of  the  owner.  It  does  not  look  especially  attractive  from 
the  outside,  but  within  we  should  find  it  beautifully  fur- 
nished. Some  of  the  coffee  kings  are  very  wealthy;  their 
children  are  educated  abroad,  their  homes  are  palaces,  and 
their  lives  are  filled  with  every  luxury.  The  owners  of 
the  smaller  estates  live  comfortably,  but  a  poor  year 
makes  many  debts  which  must  be  paid  off  when  better 
crops  arc  gathered.  Some  little  distance  from  the  owner's 
residence  are  many  other  buildings.  There  are  barns  for 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  hundreds  of  which  are  needed 
on  the  estate.  There  are  blacksmith  shops,  machine  shops, 
sheds  in  which  the  farm  machinery  is  stored,  a  bakery, 
a  drug  store,  a  sawmill,  and  many  other  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mills  and  factories  in  which  the  coffee  is 
prepared  for  market,  and  the  houses  for  the  workmen  and 
their  families.  \Ve  walk  past  long  rows  of  the  little  white- 
washed brick  or  mud  cottages  of  the  laborers;  but  at  the 
harvest  time  especially  we  see  few  people  in  them,  for  not 
only  the  men,  but  the  women  and  children  as  well,  are 
hard  at  work  out  in  the  fields  gathering  the  berries  from 
the  low  bushy  trees. 
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Many  of  the  laborers  on  the  coffee  plantations  in  Sao 
Paulo  are  Italians.  Thousands  of  them  come  to  Bia/.il 
every  year  to  find  work  on  the  great  estates.  Each  family 
is  given  a  certain 
number  of  trees  to 
care  for.  A  large  fam- 
ily is  expected  to  tend 
eight  or  ten  thousand 
trees,  and  their  work 
is  looked  after  by  an 
overseer.  A  good  deal 
of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing is  necessary,  as 
the  warm  climate  and 
abundant  rainfall  cause 
weeds  and  grass  to 
grow  rapidly.  During 
almost  any  month  of 
the  year  we  could  see 
dozens  of  workmen, 
their  faces  and  clothes 
stained  with  the  red 
soil,  loosening  the  earth 


around  the  trees,  pull-  KIC.  50.  TIIK  C, LOSSY  GKKKV  I.KWKS  OF 
ill<T  the  Weeds,  or  lean-  TIIK  COKFKK  THKK  AUK  111  s«.  Tun  i\  WITH 
ing  on  their  hoes  to  Kl "  I{""'"" 

,.  .  Coiirtcsv  of  f.'i  HiK'i'-K'l" 

rest  tor  a  minute. 

A  workman  is  paid  a  certain  amount  <>f  money  a  year, 
perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirtv  dollars  for  each  thousand 
trees  that  he  cares  for,  and  extra  wages  during  the  harvest 
season  :  he  has  his  house  to  live  in,  though  it  may  be  a 
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poor  one,  and  a  little  piece  of  land  which  he  can  cultivate 
for  his  crops  of  corn,  beans,  and  manioc. 

Let  us  get  onto  this  little  car  which  will  take  us  around 
the  plantation.  We  enjoy  the  ride  over  the  red  earth 
and  in  and  out  among  the  trees.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
stretch  the  reddish  soil  and  the  rows  of  glossy  green 


Ki«..  00.    I'K  KiN(,  TIII.  C'oi  i  F.I-:  RKKKIES 

trees  covered  with  the  red,  cherrylike  fruit,  We  are  glad 
that  our  visit  comes  in  the  harvest  time  —  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year  on  a  coffee  plantation.  During  this  season 
thousands  of  laborers  eome  to  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  just 
as  the  workmen  pom-  into  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  wheat  harvest.  Some  come  on  the  rail- 
road, some  in  slow  ox-teams,  and  others  on  foot,  hut  no  mat- 
ter how  many  there  are,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  more. 
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The  coffee  trees  blossomed  in  September,  and  no\v  in 
May  they  are  covered  with  their  dark-red  fruit.  The 
planters  in  this  region  have  an  advantage  over  those  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  because  the  berries  here  in 
Brazil  all  ripen  at  once  and  the  trees  can  be  stripped  at 
one  picking.  In  more  northerly  countries  a  single  tree 


FIG.  (51.    HIMSIIIM,   i  p  TIIK  COKKKK  BKANS 

has  to  be  gone  over  several  times  and  the  picker  must  lie 
careful  each  time  to  select  only  the  ripe  fruit. 

The  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
berries  which  they  gather  in  a  day,  and  this  causes  a 
good  deal  of  rivalry,  as  it  is  an  honor  to  IH>  considered 
the  fastest  picker  on  an  estate,  (iood  workers  sometimes 
pick  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  in  one  day.  The  pickers 
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let  the  berries  fall  onto  the  ground,  and  other  laborers 
rake  them  into  piles  from  which  they  fill  the  tall  baskets 
that  they  cany  to  the  waiting  carts. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  how  different  these  dark-red 
l>erries  ure  from  the  brown  coffee  beans  which  we  buy  at 
the  store,  and  you  are  wondering  what  is  done  to  them 


©  Brown  Brothers 
PH..   <'-.     TlIK    COFFKK     Hr.HIUKS    AKK    SI'ltKAIi    TO    IiUY    IX    TICK    St.'N 

In-fore  we  can  use  them  Tor  our  morning  cup  of  coffee. 
In  the  center  of  each  berry  are  two  beans  lying  with  their 
lint  sides  close  together,  somewhat  like  the  two  halves 
<>f  a  peanut.  Several  processes  are  necessary  to  remove 
the  pulp  and  prepare  the  beans  for  market,  The  fruit  as 
it  conies  I  mm  the  tree  is  lirst  passed  over  large  cylinders 
itted  with  teeth  which  mash  the  pulp  without  crushing 
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the  seed.  From  the  pulping  machine  the  seeds  are  carried 
over  other  cylinders,  filled  with  holes  through  which  they 
drop  into  water  beneath.  In  the  water  they  are  carried 
next  to  great  tanks  where  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  scoured  to  remove  the  last  bits  of  the  sticky  pulp. 


Fi<i.  08.    AT  XM;IIT  TIIK  RKIUMKS  AUK  KAKK.O  rr  IN   I'II.K- 

VVhen  we  arrived  at  the  plantation  we  noticed  some 
large  cemented  yards  near  the  mills.  On  these  paved 
floors  the  berries  are  spread  to  dry,  for  no  artificial  heat 
equals  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  Here  the  beans  re- 
main for  days  or  even  weeks.  Workmen  with  long  wooden 
rakes  turn  the  berries  over  and  over  until  every  bit  of 
moisture  is  gone  and  every  trace  of  the  pulp  is  removed. 
During  this  time  the  berries  are  very  carefully  watched, 
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and  if  a  shower  comes  up  they  are  hastily  covered.  At 
night  they  are  raked  up  in  heaps  and  covered,  to  protect 
them  from  the  dew  or  rain. 

Take  one  of  the  berries  in  your  hand  and  examine  it 
closely.  Under  the  thick  outside  skin  you  will  find  an- 
other, thinner  covering.  Both  of  these  are  removed  by 
passing  the  berries  between  heavy  grooved  rollers  which 
break  the  dried  skins.  Large  ventilators  then  blow  the 
waste  into  another  room,  while  the  beans,  now  a  light- 
green  color,  drop  into  great  bins.  You  will  notice  that 
the  coffee  beans  which  you  buy  are  all  about  the  same 
size.  These  which  we  are  watching  go  next  to  the  sepa- 
rator—  a  series  of  sieves  with  different-sized  holes  through 
which  the  beans  drop. 

Let  us  follow  the  beans  into  another  room,  where  at 
long  tables  we  see  rows  of  dark-eyed  Italian  girls  and 
wrinkled-faced  Italian  women  with  bare  feet  and  bright- 
colored  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads.  An  endless  stream 
of  berries  Hows  down  a  chute  in  front  of  each  worker, 
whose  lingers  fly  as  she  picks  out  the  imperfect  ones  and 
allows  the  good  ones  to  drop  through  a  hole  in  the  table 
into  the  bag  which  is  tied  underneath.  When  full,  the 
bags  are  taken  to  still  other  workers,  who  sew  them  up, 
after  which  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  away.  Even  now 
the  coffee  is  not  ready  to  use,  and  you  would  not  recog- 
nize; in  these  greenish-gray  berries  the  brown  coffee  beans 
witli  which  you  are  familiar.  It  is  the  roasting  which 
turns  the  bean  dark  and  gives  it  much  of  its  flavor.  The 
roasting  is  not  done  on  the  plantations,  as  the  beans  keep 
much  better  and  make  a  better-flavored  drink  if  they 
are  not  roasted  too  long  before  using.  It  is  said  that 
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Brazilians  make  the  best  coffee  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
They  visually  roast  and  grind  the  berries  just  l>efore  they 
use  them  and  so  are  able  to  obtain  their  full  flavor. 


Fi<;.  <!4.    LKT  is  FOLLOW  TIIK   H.\<;s  OK  Con  KK   KIIOM  THK   KSTATK  TO 
THK  CITY  OK  SAO  P.in.o 

Let  us  follow  the  bags  of  coffee  from  this  estate  to 
Sao  Paulo,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  South  America. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rapid  growth  and  the 
business  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  people  is  due  to  its 
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situation   on   the  plateau   instead  of   on    the   low   coastal 
plain   where  most  of  the  Brazilian  cities  are  located. 

We  enjoy  Sao  Paulo  more  than  any  Brazilian  city  that 
we  have  yet  visited.  Except  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city 
the  streets  are  wide  and  paved,  the  blocks  are  large  and 
well  built,  and  the  schoolhouses  are  finer  than  we  should 
find  in  some  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  railroad 
station  where  we  take  the  train  for  the  coast  is  the  rinest 
in  Brazil,  while  the  cars,  the  engines,  the  stations  on  the 
route,  and  everything  else  connected  with  the  railroad  are 
the  best  of  their  kind.  Not  only  does  the  city  itself  owe 
its  growth  and  wealth  to  coffee,  but  it  is  coffee  also  which 
has  built  and  which  supports  the  railroad  that  leads  down 
to  the  seaport.  It  is  probably  the  richest  railroad  in  the 
world.  It  pays  large  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and  it 
is  said  that  at  times  the  income  from  it  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  hard  to  know  how  to  spend  it.  Every- 
thing lias  been  done  to  improve  the  line  except,  as  one 
writer  humorously  says,  to  gild  the  telegraph  poles.  The 
railway  is  a  remarkable  one  in  many  ways.  To  get  from 
the  low  coastal  plain  to  the  high  plateau  behind,  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  some  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles.  This  required  skillful  planning  and  the 
building  of  several  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  scenery  as 
we  descend  the  steep  slope  from  Sao  Paulo  toward  the 
shore  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Leaving  the  plateau  with 
its  clear  bracing  air  we  run  swiftly  down,  now  peering 
into  deep  wooded  glens,  now  skimming  on  slender  bridges 
over  narrow  gorges,  now  winding  along  cliffs  down  which 
leap  sparkling  cascades,  until,  after  a  two  hours'  ride,  we 
arrive  at  Santos,  the  greatest  coffee  port  in  the  world. 
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Not  many  years  ago  Santos  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
seaports  in  South  America.  Travelers  avoided  it,  sea 
captains  made  their  stay  there  as  short  as  possible,  and 
hundreds  of  sailors  entered  it  never  to  return  to  their 
ships.  Stories  are  told  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  IM-- 
cause  nearly  all  of  their  crew  were  dying  of  yellow  fever. 


Fie,.  6$.    IF  TIIK   B.\r;s   m    COKKKK   TII  vr    \iu:   SIIIITH-    HH>M    S\M 
EACH    YKAI:    WI:KI:    I-I.ACKH    END   TO    KM>    rnt.\     wori.i.    -ri(»,r.  u    Six 

TIIOISVM>    MII.I.- 
Coiirtcsy  of  tin-  l';iii-Aiiu-ri.-:iii  t'liimi 

Learning  of  the  wonderful  work  \\hidi  th«-  I'liited 

had   done    in   Cuba  in   driving   out    siekiu's.- 

the    people    of    Santos    deeide«l    to   do    the   saim-. 

the  city   is  a  thriving,  healthful   plae.-  with   dean   streel 

modern  buildings,  great  warehouses,  and  tine  dock 

coffee  industry  is  the  one  great   business  of  tin-  rit 
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wo  should  take  the  bags  of  coffee  that  are  shipped  from 
Santos  each  year  and  place  them  end  to  end,  they  would 
stretch  around  the  entire  boundary  of  Brazil,  a  distance 
of  six  thousand  miles. 

All   along  the    water  front    are  the    large    warehouses, 
where  we  see  dark-skinned  Portuguese  laborers  emptying 


Fi<;.  (SO.     AM.    AI.OV;    TIII:    WATKK    FKONT    OF    SANTOS    AKI:    LAKGE 
W Aiti;iiorsi:s    ni.i.i:i>    WITH    COKKKK 

Courtesy  <>f  the  Pan-American  I'nion 

coffee  beans  from  the  ba<rs  into  m'cat  piles  on   the  floors. 

O  ~  1 

Other  workmen  are  busy  cleaning,  sorting,  grading,  and 
packing  the  berries  into  other  bags.  These  are  either 
stored  in  the  warehouses  or  loaded  onto  vessels  waiting 
at  the  wharves.  The  narrow  streets  are  filled  with  wagons 
ami  men,  and  everyone  whom  we  see  is  employed  at  some 
work  connected  with  the  coffee  industry.  Coffee  agents 
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from  foreign  countries  are  bustling  about  or  are  hard  at 
work  in  their  offices;  laborers  trot  along  with  bags  on 
their  heads  or  on  each  shoulder;  heavy  wagons  filled  with 


Fin.  C.7.     VKSSKI.S    AUK    TIKI>    IT    AT    mi.    \Viivmi- 

lir.CKIVK     Til  Kill     I.oM'-     "I      C'l'llli: 

coffee    block    the    way;    negro    wmm-n     with    >i.-v«-s 
brushes    in    hand    dodge    in    and    out    aiimng    thf    t«-a: 
brushing   up  the   beans    which    fall    in    the    MIV.-I. 
shake   out  the   dirt    through    the   sieves, 
and  make  their  living  by   selling  them. 
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The  harbor  of  Santos  is  full  of  vessels,  and  several  are 
tied  up  at  the  wharves  to  receive  their  loads  of  coffee. 
We  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  flags  of  many  foreign 
nations  flying  from  the  masts,  and  we  know  that  these 
slhips  will  carry  Brazilian  coffee  all  over  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  use  more  coffee  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  We  drink  about  half  of  the 
world's  crop.  We  buy  nearly  enough  coffee  annually  to 
supply  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  country  with 
two  cups  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Nearly  all  of  this 
immense  amount  comes  from  Brazil,  the  greater  part  of 
it  from  the  port  of  Santos. 

The  next  time  that  your  mother  makes  coffee  you  will 
picture  to  yourself  the  great  plantation  with  its  red  roads 
and  its  rows  of  glossy  green  trees  loaded  with  bright- 
colored  fruit.  You  will  think  of  all  the  work  necessary 
before  the  berries  are  ready  to  leave  the  estate,  of  the 
millions  of  bags  in  the  warehouses  and  on  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  of  Santos,  and  of  the  long  voyage  from  this 
Southern  city  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  You  will 
realize,  more  than  ever  before,  the  time,  the  labor,  the 
cost,  and  the  number  of  workmen  that  are  necessarv  in 
order  that  we  may  enjoy  our  morning  cup  of  coffee. 

TOPICS    I'OH    STt'DY 

I 

1.  World  production  of  roflVr. 

'J.  'I  lie  state  and  city  of  Sao  1'aulo. 

'•'••  Tin-  railroad  trip  from   Kio  to  Sao  1'anlo. 

\.  A  colTrc  plantation. 

.>.  I'rocrsHrs  in  curing  coffer. 

»1.  'I  h<-  port  of  Santos  and  tlir  railroad  to  Sao  Paulo. 
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II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  Brazil.  Draw  the  equator  and  tin-  tn.|.i.-  of 
Capricorn.  Show  the  states  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  chapter: 
the  railroad  from  Rio  to  Sao  Paulo;  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santo-. 

•J.  For  each  of  the  Brazilian  cities  mentioned  find  a  city  in  the 
United  States  which  is  about  the  same  si/.e. 

:l.  In  each  case  find  a  city  as  far  north  of  the  equator  »•>  th«- 
Bra/.iliau  city  is  south  of  it. 

4.  Ship  cargoes  of  coffee  from  Sao  I'aulo  to  France,  (Jermauv, 
England.  Italy,  and  the  I'nited  States.  Tell  in  each  <-a.-r  the  waters 
sailed  on  and  the  receiving  port. 

.">.  Write  a  list  of  the  coffee-] irodi'-iny  countries  of  tin-  world. 
Beside  each  name  write  the  name  ot  a  city  from  which  tie-  coffe.- 
mijjht  l>e  shipped.  Be  al>le  to  trace  the  route  from  each  jN.rt  !•> 
New  York. 

0.  Make  a  list  of  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  \\hi«-h  \"ii  think 
are  so  important  that  von  should  always  remcml>er  them. 

Ill 

Be  aide  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  name-.  l.-«  .it-  ea«  h 
place  ami  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  thi-  and  in  any  pn-\  ions  diapt«-r. 
Add  other  facts  if  ]M)ssil>le. 

Bra/.il  Tinted  Stale. 

Central  America  Africa 

Mexico  Te\a- 

East  Indies  Tropic  of  (  apri 

West  Indies  Kio  de  .|;in.  i 

Hawaiian  Islands  Sao  I'aul. 
Philippine  Islands 
Asia 


CHAPTER   VIII 
T11K  PLKASANT  LAND  OF   URUGUAY 

We  will  leave  Santos  and  the  coffee  country  and  con- 
tinue our  journey  southward.  Large,  comfortable  steamers 
run  from  Brazilian  ports  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  ocean  trip  of  several  days  will  be  very  enjoyable. 
While  waiting  for  our  vessel  to  sail  we  interest  ourselves 
by  watching  the,  scenes  on  the  wharves.  Lying  near  our 
steamer  are  several  others,  which  are  being  loaded  with 
coffee.  Long  lines  of  negroes,  each  one  carrying  two 
large  bags  of  coffee  on  his  shoulders,  are  passing  be- 
tween the  warehouses  and  the  ships.  The  lines  seem 
endless.  All  day  long  in  the  hot  sun  the  negroes  plod 
up  and  down  the  wharves,  and  all  day  long  the  bags 
of  coffee  disappear  one  after  another  in  the  deep  holds 
of  the  vessels. 

Santos  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  and 
we  follow  its  winding  course  between  green  banks  covered 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec  with  coffee  plantations.  Gradu- 
ally the  river  grows  wider  and  the  banks  less  distinct 
until,  after  a  sail  of  two  or  three  hours,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  broad  Atlantic.  We  have  left  behind  us  the  torrid 
/.one  with  its  heat,  its  jungles,  its  coffee  plantations,  and 
its  rubber  trees.  To  the  south  of  us  we  shall  find  lands 
more  like  our  own,  with  wheat,  corn,  and  flax  fields,  and 
vegetables  and  .fruit  of  the  temperate  /one. 
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In  our  visit  to  Venezuela  \ve  s|>cnt  sonic  time  in  tin- 
valley  of  the  Orinoco  River;  in  IJra/il  we  took  a  trip  on 
the  Amazon;  now  we  are  going  to  visit  the  countries 
that  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  the  third  great 
river  of  South  America.  The  early  explorer  who  lirst 
sailed  up  this  river  named  it  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (the 
river  of  silver),  not  on  account  of  the  color  of  its  mnddv 
waters  or  because  he  had  found  any  silver  in  or  near  it, 
but  because  the  Indians  whom  he  met  seemed  to  In-  well 
supplied  with  the  precious  metal  and  he  supposed  that 
deposits  of  it  would  l>e  found  farther  upstream. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  the  broad  month  of  two  other 
rivers,  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  which  join  aUuit  as 
far  from  the  ocean  as  Boston  is  from  New  York.  The 
Parana  River  (in  the  Indian  language  "  mother  of  the 
sea")  is  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  Mississippi.  In  its 
middle  course  it  flows  westward  and  forms  the  Ixmndary 
between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  .Inst  as 
it  bends  sharply  to  the  south  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Paraguay  River,  a  waterway  as  long  as  the  Columbia 
in  the  western  part  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  Tin's.-  t\\o 
rivers,  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  open  the  way  into 
the  very  heart  of  South  America. 

The  Uruguay  Kiver  is  shorter  than  either  the  Punuw 
or  the  Paraguay,  being  about  the  length  of  the  Ohio. 
For  a  considerable  distance  it  forms  the  l>oundary 
tween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  I'rugnay  and  nveives 
the  trade  of  both  of  these  countries.  Farther  i'p  in  its 
course  it  flows  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Ilra/il. 

These  three  rivers  of  the  La  Plata  system  drain  more 
than  a  fourth  of  South  America.  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
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and  northern  Argentina  lie  in  their  valleys,  and  much  of 
the  traffic  of  these  countries  is  carried  on  their  waters. 
Large  areas  in  each  of  these  three  countries  would  even 
yet  be  unsettled  if  it  were  not  for  these  fine  navigable 
highways  which  drain  this  part  of  South  America.  Towns 
and  villages  lie  along  their  banks,  and  beyond  these  are 
rich  pasture  lands  dotted  with  cattle,  and  level  fields 


FIG.  68.    You  CAN  SEE  THE  FAMOUS  MOUNTAIN  WHICH  GAVE 
MONTEVIDEO  ITS  NAME 

covered  with  grain  lying  yellow  in  the  sunshine.  The 
only  connection  that  many  of  these  settlements  have  with 
the  outside  world  is  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  their 
branches,  and  many  of  the  products  of  the  plains  are 
shipped  by  water  down  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo, 
the  two  great  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

Our  first  stop  in  the  La  Plata  basin  is  at  Montevideo, 
the  capital  of  Uruguay.  Every  time  you  pronounce  the 
name  of  this  city  you  say  the  same  thing  that  Magellan 
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did  when  he  sailed  along  the  low,  flat  shore  on  his 
way  around  the  world.  The  words  monte  video  mean.  "  I 
see  a  mountain."  You  can  see  in  Fig.  68  the  famous 
mountain  which  gave  the  city  its  name.  It  is  really  only 
a  low,  cone-shaped  hill  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  it  would  receive  little  attention  if  it  were  not  for  the 


FIG.  69.    DKVING  Himcs  IN   ('UTGI-AY 
Courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

fact  that  it  is  the  only  hill  in  sight  along  the  level  shore. 
Approaching  by  day  one  notices  the  fort  that  crowns  its 
summit  and  by  night  the  lighthouse  on  the  top,  which 
throws  its  beams  out  over  the  water. 

Montevideo  is  a  very  pleasant  city,  the  one  perhaps  in 
all  South  America  that  we  should  best  like  to  live  in. 
It  is  not  as  hot  as  Santos,  as  picturesque  as  Rio,  or  as 
beautiful  as  Sao  Paulo,  but  it  is  modern  and  handsome 
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and  seems  to  have  a  more  wide-awake,  bustling  appear- 
ance  than  the  cities  in  the  torrid  zone  which  we  have 
visited.  Its  people  claim  that  it  is  the  healthiest  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  .situated  on  a  slope  that  rises  gently 
from  the  river,  and  every  heavy  rain  gives  its  streets  a 
thorough  washing  and  the  water  drains  quickly  off  into  the 
sea.  The  ocean  breezes  that  blow  through  it  temper  the 


J-'i<;.  70.    A   I'I.I.ASANT  STKICKT  ix  MOXTKVIDKO 

heat  of  summer  and  moderate  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
the  climate  is  so  delight  fill  that  the  city  and  the  suburbs 
which  lie  along  the  coast  have  become  popular  resorts  for 
the  people  ('nun  both  P>ra/il  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Montevideo  is  a  comfortable  city.  Our  vessel  stops  at 
large  docks,  we  walk  along  broad  paved  streets,  we  enjoy 
modern  hotels,  \ve  start  on  trips  into  the  interior  from 
one  of  the  linest  railroad  stations  in  South  America,  and 
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we  ride  on  electric  cars  to  beautiful  suburbs  and  shore, 
resorts  nestling  on  white  sandy  U-aclics.  \Vc  walk  down 
the  Boulevard  18  de  .Julio,  the  main  street  of  the  city, 
and  admire  the  display  in  the  shop  windows  and  the  fine 
stone  buildings  made  from  material  quarried  in  the  hills  of 
Uruguay.  We  loiter  in  the  Prado,  a  lovely  park  with  ponds 
of  clear  water,  avenues  of  giant  eucalyptus  trees,  gardens 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  smooth,  velvety  stretches  of  grass. 

We  like  the  people  of  Montevideo.  They  seem  cordial 
and  hospitable,  they  are  well  dressed  and  businesslike, 
and  they  look  as  if  they  enjoyed  life.  They  arc  interested 
also  in  people  from  the  ("nited  States,  for  some  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  city  arc  in  their  hands.  Some 
of  the  great  meat-packing  houses  which  ship  large  quan- 
tities of  beef  to  northern  countries  are  owned  by  companies 
from  the  United  States.  People  from  our  countn  ha\e 
helped  to  develop  the  schools  of  Montevideo,  and  one  ••! 
the  first  playgrounds  ever  started  in  a  South  American 
country  is  located  here  and  is  directed  by  a  man  from 
the  United  States. 

Uruguay,  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  republ 
is  larger  than  New  Kngland.    It  is  a  lo\ely.  rolling  eountn. 
never  very  hot  except  in  the  north,  nor  \et  cold  eiioiigl 
make  stoves  for  heating  necessary.     It    ha>  broad   \allc\ 
low  hills,  fertile  plains,  pleasant    grmes.  and  dear-ll 
streams.     It  has  no  mountains,  no  deserts,  no  barren   lam 
but   is  one  great    pasture   covered    \\ith    rich   green    «. 
One  writer  calls  it  a  garden  wedged  in  U-t \\een       e  plan- 
tations of   Bra/.il  and   Argentina.     Hdie- 
blow  over  it,  navigable  rivers  tlo\\    through  and  anniiid 
and  railroads  cross  it. 
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Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry  in  Uruguay.  The 
grass  is  green  the  year  round,  and  the  cattle  can  always, 
except  in  times  of  severe  drought,  find  food  for  themselves. 
No  barns  are  necessary  or  crops  of  alfalfa  for  winter  feed- 
ing. If  the  animals  in  the  country  were  divided  equally 
among  the  inhabitants,  there  would  be  enough  to  give 
each  one  six  cows  and  twenty  sheep,  and  a  horse  to  every 
two  people.  As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, agriculture  will  become  more  important,  and  wheat, 
corn,  flax,  and  other  products  will  be  raised  in  increasing 
quantities.  At  present,  however,  most  of  the  wealth  is 
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invested  in  cattle.  Cattle  products  of  all  kinds  —  live 
animals,  horns,  meat,  beef  extract,  hides  and  skins,  grease 
and  tallow,  fertilizers,  and  wool  —  are  exported  in  large 
(plant  ities. 

In  the  town  of  Fray  P.entos  on  the  Uruguay  River, 
two  hundred  miles  from  Montevideo,  is  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  world  for  the  preparation  of  beef 
extract.  Let  us  take  a  short  trip  there  and  see  what  we 
can  learn  of  the  country  and  the  industry. 

As  we  leave  Montevideo  the  river  is  so  wide  that  we 
catch  no  glimpse  of  the  Argentine  shore.  On  the  Uruguay 
side  we  see  broad  pastures,  low  hills,  and  here  and  there 
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groves  of  trees  surrounding  the  buildings  of  some  large 
plantation.  Not  far  from  the  capital  we  pass  a  large 
establishment  for  preparing  frox.en  meat  —  a  fri<ji>ritl>-».  a 
Uruguayan  would  rail  it.  Several  hundred  cattle  and  t\vo 
thousand  sheep  are  killed  here  every  day.  and  the  meat  is 
chilled  in  a  modern  way  by  the  most  recent  inventions. 
Refrigerator  ships  take  the  beef  and  mutton  on  the  long 
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voyage  across  the  equator  to   Knropean  count  no 
it  is  received    in   as  good    condition    as   that    sent 
from    Chicago    to    New    York. 

Continuing  our  voyage,   we  see  at    intervals 
ings,  which  mark  the  location  of  slaughterhouse 
packing   establishments.      In    the    green    pasture- 
hundreds  of  cattle  feed  peacefully  in  the  tall  gia-     happil 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that   in  a  short  tune  their  i 
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be  hanging  in  the  cold-storage  rooms  or  will  furnish  the 
cargo  of  some  vessel  bound  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  meet  many  vessels  on  the  river,  some  loaded  with 
lumber  ar  fruit,  some  with  dried  beef,  and  some  piled 
high  with  horns  of  thousands  of  cattle.  There  are  large 
ocean-going  craft  and  small  river  boats,  but  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  each  one  carries,  as  a  whole  or  a  part  of  its 
cargo,  some  animal  product ;  it  may  be  the  animals  them- 
selves, or  it  may  be  hides  for  your  shoes,  meat  for  your 
dinner,  wool  for  your  clothes,  horns  for  your  knife  handle, 
fertilizer  for  your  garden,  canned  meat  for  your  picnic, 
or  beef  extract  for  your  sick  friend.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  variety  of  fruit  carried  by  some  of  the 
steamers.  In  a  trip  through  Uruguay  we  should  find 
orchards  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees.  In  parts  of  the  country  quince  trees  are  so  thick 
as  to  form  forests  rather  than  orchards,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  quince  preserves  are  made  throughout  the  country. 
We  should  see  fine  beds  of  strawberries,  large  cocoa  plan- 
tations, and  heavily  loaded  banana  trees. 

Rounding  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  we  see  a  collection 
of  tall  chimneys  glistening  in  the  sun.  A  decided  odor  of 
soup  in  the  air  tells  us  that  we  have  reached  Fray  Bentos 
and  that  the  buildings  and  chimneys  that  we  see  are  a 
part  of  the  establishment  of  the  famous  beef-extract 
company.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  the  shore  a 
little  way  to  the  south  of  the  town  and  form  a  little 
village  by  themselves.  At  the  wharves  there  are  vessels 
which  have  brought  coal,  salt,  lumber,  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  tin  plate  to  be  made  into  cans  and  boxes. 
The  ships  will  carry  away  horns,  hides,  tallow,  bones, 
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fertilizers,  bone  meal  and  dried  blood  for  chicken  food, 
and  thousands  of  jars  of  beef  extract  and  canned  goods,  — 
soups,   tongues,   boiled  beef,   and  corned  beef,  —  all  the 
products  of  this  one  establishment. 

Going  up  from  the  wharves  we  get  a  better  view  of 
the  place.  There  are  cottages  for  the  several  thousand 
employees,  and  larger  houses  for  the  managers  and  fore- 
men. There  are  the  slaughterhouses  which  the  cattle 


FIG.  73.    THK  WATER  FRONT  AT  FRAY  BKNTOS  AND  TIIK  Brn.uixGS 
OK  THK  BKEK-EXTRACT  COMPANY 

from  the  pastures  around  and  from  other  ranches  in 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  enter  one  by  one 
through  a  narrow  fenced  lane.  There  are  sheds  for  salting 
and  storing  the  hides,  factories  for  making  tallow,  build- 
ings filled  with  machinery  for  cutting  and  cooking  beef, 
for  making  tin  cans,  and  for  canning  the  products.  There 
are  shops  for  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  and  machinists.  There 
is  the  plant  where  the  electricity  is  made  which  lights 
the  houses,  runs  the  cars,  and  moves  the  machinery.  The 
company  has  also  its  own  gasworks  and  waterworks.  It 
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supplies  a  church,  a  hospital,  and  a  good  school  for  the 
children  of  its  operatives.  Its  employees  receive  good 
pay,  are  well  cared  for,  are  pensioned  in  their  old  age, 
and  their  children  are  trained  in  many  ways  so  that  they 
will  make  good  workmen  in  the  future. 


FIG.  74.  THE  CATTLE  ENTER  THE  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  ONE  BY  ONE 

In  the  busy  season  more  than  a  thousand  cattle  are 
killed  daily  in  the  great  slaughterhouses  of  this  one  es- 
tablishment. So  organized  is  the  work,  so  powerful  is  the 
machinery,  and  so  skillful  are  the  workmen  that  it  takes 
only  eight  minutes  to  kill  an  animal,  skin  it,  and  cut  it 
into  large  sections  to  be  hung  in  the  refrigerating  room. 
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Most  of  the  cattle  products  of  Uruguay  are  sent  to 
Europe,  but  some  are  imported  by  the  United  States.  As 
our  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  the  cattle 
ranches  give  place  to  farms  which  must  supply  grains  and 
vegetables  for  the  people,  we  shall  import  more  and  more 
of  these  South  American  products. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 

I 

1.  The  La  Plata  River  and  its  branches. 

2.  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay. 
:J.  Size  and  surface  of  Uruguay. 

4.  The  cattle  industry  in  Uruguay. 
J3.  Fray  JJentos  and  its  great  industry. 

If 

1.   Hound  Uruguay. 

'2.  Name  the  chief  cattle-producing  countries  of  the  world.  What 
i*  the  capital  and  most  important  seaj»ort  of  each? 

:{.  Write  a  list  of  the  parts  of  animals  that  are  used  in  manufac- 
turing.   Write  a  list  of  the  articles  which  are  made  from  these  parts. 
4.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  La  Plata  river  system.    Write  the  names 
of  the  rivers  that  belong  to  this  system.    Write  the  names  of  the 
countries  which  lie  in  its  basin. 

;").  Write  the  letters  of  the  word  Unit/uni/  in  a  vertical  column. 
Reside  each  letter  write  a  word  or  phrase  beginning  with  that  letter 
descriptive  of  the  country;  for  example, 

U —  undulating,  or,  used  for  pastures 
R  —  rivers  navigable,  or,  rich  pasture  land 
U 
G 
U 
A 
Y 
6.   Do  the  same  as  in  Topic  .">  with  the  name  La  Plata. 
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III 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  words.   Locate  each 

place  and  tell  what  was  said  about  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter. 

Venezuela  Mississippi  River 

Brazil  Columbia  River 

Argentine  Republic  Ohio  River 

Paraguay  Santos 

New  England  States  Sao  Paulo 

New  York  Montevideo 

Orinoco  River  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Amazon  River  Buenos  Aires 

La  Plata  River  Boston 

Parana  River  'New  York 

Uruguay  River  Chicago 

Paraguay  River  Fray  Bentos 


CHILE,  ARGENTINA, 

URUGUAY 
AND  PARAGUAY 

SCALE  OF  MILES 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  "CITY  OF 
GOOD  AIRS" 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  large  country  between  a 
third  and  a  half  the  size  of  the  United  States.  A  line 
drawn  through  its  widest  part  between  Brazil  and  Chile, 
passing  through  the  city  of  Corrientes,  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis,  while  the  distance  from  its 
northern  boundary  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent  is 
nearly  as  long  as  from  New  York  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
There  are  many  things  which  will  seem  queer  to  us  in  a 
visit  to  Argentina,  as  the  Argentine  Republic  is  some- 
times called.  In  the  United  States  people  go  south  in 
December  and  January  to  avoid  the  cold  winter  months 
of  the  North.  In  Argentina  people  go  north  in  July  to 
avoid  the  winter  season  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. If  you  lived  in  this  part  of  South  America  you 
would  grow  your  plants  in  a  sunnv  north  room  instead  of 
in  a  south  window,  and  your  garden  would  flourish  best 
on  the  north  side  of  your  house.  At  noontime  in  the 
United  States  your  shadow  always  points  to  the  north, 
because  the  sun  is  south  of  you  :  while  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  Argentina  your  shadow  will  lie  to  the  south  of  you, 
because  the  sun  is  in  the  north. 

In  this  great  country,  the  second  largest  in  South 
America,  we  shall  find  a  variety  of  climate  and  surface. 
We  can  go  from  the  tropical  jungles  of  the  North  to  the 
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bitter  cold  of  the  antarctic  regions ;  we  can  ride  for  days 
over  its  vast  plains  or  climb  some  of  the  grandest  moun- 
tains on  the  continent :  we  can  endure  the  discomforts  of 
the  dry,  dusty  pampas  or  enjoy  the  delicious  fruit  of  or- 
chards and  vinevards  watered  bv  clear,  trickling:  canals  at 

*•  *  O 

our  feet ;  we  can  mingle  with  the  gay  crowds  on  the 
splendid  boulevards  of  the  capital  city  or  live  for  weeks 


£  Brown  Brothers 

FIG.  75.    A  LOXKLY  RANCH  ix  ARGENTINA 

on  the  lonely  plains  with  no  buildings  in  sight  save  those 
of  the  ranch  where  we  are  staying,  no  people  save  those 
employed  on  it,  and  no  animals  except  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  owner.  We  can  shiver  with  the  Scotch 
shepherd  on  the  wind-swept  hills  of  Patagonia  in  the  Far 
South  or  wander  in  palm  groves  and  enjoy  the  tropical 
fruits  of  the  warm  lands  in  the  North.  Truly  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  a  wonderful  country.  It  is  developing 
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more  and  more  every  year,  and  its  industries  and  products 
are  constantly  increasing.  Of  all  these,  two  are  more 
important  than  any  others.  These  are  the  cattle  which 
feed  in  the  rich  pastures  and  the  wheat  which  covers 
millions  of  acres. 

One  fifth  of  all  the  people  of  the  republic  live  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital.  Before  going  out  into  the 
plains  to  see  the  wheat  fields  and  visit  the  cattle  ranches 
we  will  stop  for  a  while  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  largest  city 
in  South  America.  From  Montevideo  a  night's  sail  west- 
ward in  a  large,  comfortable  steamer  across  the  La  Plata 
River  brings  us  to  the  city.  The  name  Buenox  Aire* 
means  "good  airs,"  and  so  far  as  the  healthfulness  of  the 
situation  is  concerned  nature  has  done  well  by  the  city. 
It  has  not  been  so  generous,  however,  in  its  gifts  of 
beauty.  From  the  muddy,  brown  waters  of  the  river  the 
low,  flat  shore  stretches  back  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec, 
with  not  a  hill  in  sight  As  if  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
natural  gifts,  its  people  have  given  the  city  everything 
possible  in  the  way  of  beauty  and  of  conveniences  for 
carrying  on  the  great  trade  which  comes  to  its  doors. 
For  miles  along  the  water  front  are  splendid  docks 
crowded  with  steamers,  while  among  the  forest  of  masts 
and  funnels  other  vessels  anchored  in  the  river  are  await- 
ing their  turn  to  unload.  Giant  cranes  rattle  to  and  fro 
over  our  heads,  bringing  up  from  the  dark  holds  of  the 
ships  clothing  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool 
from  France  and  Germany;  wine  and  silk  from  France: 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  England  :  plows,  forks, 
shovels  and  other  farming  tools,  and  harvesting  machinery 
from  the  United  States:  and  railroad  cars  from  the  United 
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States  and  England.  There  are  many  kinds  of  food  prod- 
ucts also :  fish  from  Norway :  sardines  and  olives  from 
Spain :  sugar  from  Germany ;  and  cocoa,  bananas,  and 
coffee  from  Brazil.  Into  other  vessels  are  being  lowered 
endless  bags  of  wheat,  bales  of  wool,  bundles  of  hides* 
and  great  quarters  of  chilled  beef.  Trucks  crowd  the 
wharves ;  heavily  loaded  wagons  rumble  toward  the  ware- 
houses ;  drays  are  loading  and  unloading ;  cars  piled  high 


FIG.  76.   GIANT  CRANES  RATTLE  TO  AXD  FRO  OVER  oni  HEADS 
Courtesy  of  the  B.  A.  Great  Southern  Railway 

with    grain    or    animal    products    are    pulled    by    puffing 
engines  into  crowded  freight  houses. 

As  we  look  at  the  miles  of  docks,  the  numbers  of 
vessels  lying  alongside,  the  cranes,  warehouses,  freight 
depots,  and  all  the  other  modern  equipment  of  a  great 
seaport,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that,  had  we  visited  this 
Southern  capital  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  our  vessel  would  have  an- 
chored some  distance  out  in  the  La  Plata,  which  here  is 
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thirty  miles  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  while  we  should 
have  been  lowered  into  small  boats  and  slowly  rowed 
toward  shore.  On  reaching  more  shallow  water  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  climb  from  the  boats  into  high  carts 
with  very  large  wheels,  that  had  been  driven  into  the 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

FIG.  77.    BACK  OF  THE  WHARVES  ARE  LIXES  OF  TAI.I.  KI.KVATORS 

water  to  take  the  passengers  and  the  freight  to  land. 
To-day  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  great  shipping  ports 
of  the  world.  Many  vessels,  coasting  and  river  craft  and 
large  ships  from  other  continents,  enter  and  leave  the 
harbor  every  week,  yet  its  commerce  is  so  great  that 
seventy  million  dollars  was  recently  appropriated  to  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  the  docks. 
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Back  of  the  wharves  are  lines  of  tall  elevators  which 
shut  out  a  farther  view  of  the  flat  city  beyond.  Even  if 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  country  of  Argentina,  the  great 
numbers  and  the  large  size  of  these  grain  elevators  would 
tell  us  of  the  immense  plains  covered  with  millions  of 
acres  of  wheat  and  corn  which  stretch  away  for  mile 
after  mile  toward  the  lofty  Andes  Mountains. 


FIG.  78.    BUENOS  AIRES  is  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD 
Courtesy  of  the  B.  A.  Western  Railway 

Along  the  water  front  there  are  also  warehouses  filled 
with  great  piles  of  wool,  the  warm  coats  of  thousands  of 
sheep.  Other  storehouses  filled  with  hides  and  skins,  cold- 
storage  plants  bursting  with  tons  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
buildings  crowded  with  horns,  tallow,  fertilizer,  bone  meal, 
and  many  other  cattle  products,  all  tell  us  of  the  rich 
pasture  lands  to  the  west,  of  which  this  great  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  the  chief  outlet. 
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Behind  the  elevators  and  warehouses,  where  in  former 
years  were  mud  flats  washed  by  the  dirty  brown  waters 
of  the  river,  there  are  now  beautiful  gardens  with  shaded 
avenues,  fine  statues,  and  lovely  flowers. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than 
any  other  country  of  South  America.  From  the  splendid 


FIG.  79.     ELEVATORS   AND   WAKEHOI-SES   LINK   THE    WATKU   FRONT   OF 
BAIIIA  BLANC  A 

Courtesy  of  the  B.  A.  Great  Southern  Railway 

station  in  Buenos  Aires  we  shall  find  trains  as  comfort- 
able and  as  well  equipped  as  those  in  the  United  States, 
which  will  take  us  to  other  parts  of  the  republic  and  to 
other  countries.  Later  we  will  take  a  train  and  go  across 
the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  Chile.  We  might 
travel  by  rail  toward  the  less  developed  regions  in  the 
North  or  go  along  the  coast  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some 
shorter  trips  would  also  prove  interesting.  We  should 
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like  to  go  south  past  cattle  ranches  and  wheat  farms  to 
the  seaport  of  Bahia  Blanca.  Since  the  wheat  and  wool 
industries  have  spread  farther  and  farther  south,  Bahia 
Blanca  has  become  the  port  for  many  of  the  products 
which  formerly  were  shipped  to  Buenos  Aires  and  from 
there  sent  on  their  long  voyages  to  European  countries. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Bahia  Blanca  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  are  adding  to  their  own  wealth  and  to  that  of 
the  city  also  by  pushing  their  lines  farther  and  farther  out 
into  the  plains.  They  bring  into  the  seaport  immense 
quantities  of  grain  and  many  tons  of  wool.  As  in  Buenos 
Aires,  elevators  and  warehouses  line  the  water  front,  and 
vessels  are  loaded  by  means  of  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery. Bahia  Blanca  has  a  splendid  harbor,  the  best  in 
the  republic,  and  the  government  has  made  the  city  the 
naval  port  of  the  country.  Great  gray  battleships  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  the  arsenals  and  government 
docks  make  the  place  an  important  one. 

Interesting  as  the  trips  from  Buenos  Aires  would  be, 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  leave  the  capital,  as  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  city  that  we  have  not  visited.  So  we 
pass  the  railroad  station  and  wander  on  to  explore  some 
of  the  streets.  Buenos  Aires  has  fewer  skyscrapers  than 
our  cities  contain.  They  are  coming  slowly,  though  at 
present  most  of  the  tall  buildings  are  only  seven  or  eight 
stories  high,  not  tall  enough  perhaps  to  be  called  sky- 
scrapers, yet  they  are  giants  compared  with  the  low  one- 
story  houses  with  which  many  of  the  older  streets  are 
lined.  As  the  city  grows  and  land  becomes  more  valuable 
the  needed  space  may  be  found,  as  it  has  been  in  our 
large  cities,  by  building  higher  structures. 
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Some  of  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  are  very  narrow. 
When  the  city  was  small  these  narrow  streets,  shaded  by 
the  buildings  on  either  side,  were  more  comfortable  in  the 
hot  summer  than  wider  ones  would  have  been,  and  were 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic  which  passed  through 
them.  Now  that  street  cars,  automobiles,  heavy  wagons, 


FIG.  80.     THE    NEWER    STKEETS    OK    BIKNOS    AIKKS    AKK    WII>K    AM> 

LINED  WITH  TKEKS 
Courtesy  of  the  B.  A.  Western  Hallway 

trucks,  and  carriages  have  become  a  necessary  part  of  the 
city  life,  these  older  streets  are  very  crowded.  In  many 
of  them,  as  in  certain  streets  in  SOUK;  of  our  large  cities, 
the  teams  are  allowed  to  move  in  only  one  direction,  and 
in  this  way  accidents  are  avoided  and  blockades  prevented. 
All  the  newer  streets  are  wider,  and  a  law  now  in  effect 
forbids  the  opening  of  any  less  than  sixty  feet  wide. 
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Let  us  walk  down  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  the  finest 
and  widest  of  the  new  streets  and  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  city.  It  is  lined  with  trees  and  has  very  wide  side- 
walks. In  front  of  the  restaurants  are  open-air  cafes  much 
like  those  in  Paris.  These  are  flanked  by  spacious  stores, 
fine  hotels,  and  business  blocks.  As  you  can  easily  guess, 


Fir,.    81.    TIIK  PI.AZA  DE  MAYO 
Courtesy  of  the  B.  A.  Western  Railway 

Avenida  is  the  Spanish  word  for  arrnuc,  and  Mayo  for 
the  month  of  May,  so  the  name  means  C!  the  Avenue  of 
May."  It  was  so  named  because  it  was  in  that  month  that 
the  Argentine  Avar  for  independence  began.  Several  South 
American  cities  have  also  an  Avenida  de  Julio,  as  it  was 
in  July  that  their  independence  was  declared. 

The  Avenida  de    Mayo   extends   for   a   mile   from   the 
Plaza  de  Mayo,  the  great  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
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to  the  new  Chambers  of  Congress,  or  the  new  Palace  of 
Congress,  as  we  might  very  well  call  it.  This  magnificent 
building,  with  its  great  dome  similar  to  that  which  crowns 
our  capitol  at  Washington,  cost  so  much  money  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  Palace  of  Gold." 

To  make  some  of  our  purchases  we  will  go  to  the  Calle 
Florida,  the  fashionable  shopping  street  of  the  city.   In  the 


£>  Krynlnne  View  Co. 

FIG.  82.    I'AI.KRMO  PARK  is  ONK  OK  TIIK  LOVKI.IKST  IN  Sorrn  AMKKICA 

late  afternoon  it  is  so  crowded  with  people  that  all  vehicles 
are  kept  out.  It  is  a  narrow  street,  as  many  of  the  streets 
of  Buenos  Aires  are,  but  some  of  the  finest  stores  in  the 
city  are  situated  on  it. 

There  are  many  beautiful  parks  in  and  around  Buenos 
Aires,  and  we  will  ride  out  through  a  fine,  broad  avenue, 
past  splendid  mansions  with  gardens  and  fountains  and 
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groves  of  shade  trees,  to  the  loveliest  one  of  all,  Palermo 
Park.  If  we  come  late  in  the  afternoon,  especially  on 
Sunday  or  a  holiday,  we  shall  find  the  avenues  crowded 
with  some  of  the  finest  turnouts  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Costly  motor  cars  and  luxurious  carriages  drawn  by  splen- 
did horses  are  filled  with  ladies  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion.  Gardens  and  lawns,  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  and 
flowers  make  Palermo  Park  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
South  America,  although  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  bare  level  pampas  which  covers  much 
of  Argentina. 

The  part  of  Buenos  Aires  where  the  poor  people  live 
is  very  different  from  this  beautiful  modern  section.  The 
tenement  houses,  or  conventillos,  as  you  would  call  them 
if  you  lived  in  the  Argentine  capital,  are  large,  low,  build- 
ings surrounding  small  courts.  In  each  building  there  are 
many  small  rooms,  each  one  the  home  of  a  family.  In 
many  cases  the  only  light  and  ventilation  comes  through 
the  door  which  opens  on  the  court.  The  rooms  are  so 
small  that  the  washing,  the  cooking,  and  much  of  the 
family  life  is  carried  on  in  the  courtyard,  which  is  usually 
swarming  with  children.  In  sections  of  the  city  where 
wide  streets  have  been  made  and  avenues  built  many  of 
these  conventillos  have  been  torn  down,  but  there  are 
many  left,  crowded  with  people  whose  life  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  gayety  and  luxury  of  the  wealthy  a  stone's 
throw  away. 

The  source  of  most  of  the  wealth  represented  in  Buenos 
Aires  lies  in  the  campo,  as  the  Argentines  call  the  level, 
fertile  plains  which  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  of  the  city.  A  few  years  of  poor 
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crops,  of  droughts,  or  of  visitations  of  locusts,  and  prices 
in  the  city  would  be  lower,  luxuries  would  be  fewer,  and 
business  in  the  great  city  would  be  lessened.  There  are 
very  few  capitals  of  the  world  where  so  many  of  the 
people  are  so  directly  dependent  upon  the  occupations  of 
the  country  around.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  trip  out 
across  the  level  plains  to  the  cattle  ranches  and  wheat 
fields  and  see  what  the  life  on  the  campo  is  like. 

TOPICS   FOH   STl'DV 
I 

1.  Size  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

2.  Contrasts  of  climate  and  surface. 

3.  Railroads  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  The  port  of  Bahia  Blanca. 

5.  The  capital  city,  Buenos  Aires. 

II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  Argentine   Republic  and  show  tin-  land 
and  water  boundaries. 

2.  Show  in  the  map  the  rivers  that  drain  the  pampas.     Indicate 
the  important  cities  situated  on  these  rivers. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  .some  contrasts  between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

4.  Ship  a  cargo  of  goods  from  Buenos  Aires  to  France:  to  (ler- 
many;  to  England.    At  what  ports  would  the  vessels  discharge  their 
freight?    What  waters  would  he  sailed  on  in  each   voyage/    What 
cargoes  would  be  carried? 

5.  Name  several  reasons  why  Buenos  Aires  has  grown  to  be  tin- 
largest  city  in  South  America. 

6.  What   connection    do   you    see    between    the    railroads   of    the 
Argentine   Republic  and  the  growth   of  the  country? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you  think 
are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 
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III 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chapter. 
Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Chile  The  cainpo 

Brazil  Panama  Canal 

Bolivia  La  Plata  River 

Patagonia  Corrientes 

Norway  Buenos  Aires 

Spain  Montevideo 

France  Bahia  Blanca 

Germany  Rio  de  Janeiro 

England  New  York 

United  States  Minneapolis 

Andes  Mountains  Washington 


CHAPTER  X 

CATTLE  RANCHES  AND  WHEAT  FIELDS 

We  will  take  a  train  at  Buenos  Aires  for  our  visit  to 
the  ranches  and  farms  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Since 
the  country  has  grown  so  rapidly  land  near  the  capital 
has  risen  in  value,  and  the  great  cattle  ranches  are  for 
the  most  part  more  than  two  hundred  miles  awav. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  an  automobile  ride  would 
be  far  pleasanter  than  one  by  train.  The  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing in  motor  cars  depends  on  good  roads,  and  Argentina 
has  but  few  such  outside  of  her  cities.  In  her  srreat  plains 
the  villages  and  towns  are  widely  separated  by  miles  of 
open  country,  and  the  immense  size  of  the  ranches  and 
farms,  some  of  which  contain  many  square  miles*  puts 
great  distances  between  the  dwellings.  During  part  of 
the  year,  when  there  is  little  rainfalL  the  dust  on  the 
wide  plains  flies  in  clouds,  and  at  other  times  of  the  year 
the  track  is  deep  in  mud.  So  for  a  long  trip  we  shall 
rind  the  train  much  more  comfortable  than  an  automobile 
would  be. 

For  some  distance  out  from  the  city  we  glide  by  tine 
large  farms  which  supply  the  capital  with  vegetables, 
milk,  and  fruit.  The  country  is  as  flat  as  a  door,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  As  we  £0  still  farther 
west  we  rind  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  wheat.  On 
either  side,  stretching  away  to  where  the  blue  sky  dips 
down  to  meet  the  flat  plain,  the  yellow  grain  stands 
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tossing  and  bending,  rising  and  falling,  and  looking,  as  the 
wind  blows  over  it,  like  the  waves  of  a  great  yellow 
ocean.  If  we  had  taken  a  train  at  Buenos  Aires  which 
went  north  toward  Bolivia  we  should  have  ridden  through 
miles  of  similar  wheat  fields.  If  we  had  journeyed  south- 
ward into  the  narrower  part  of  the  continent  we  should 
have  found  the  same  level  land,  the  same  rich  soil,  and 
the  same  great  stretches  of  waving  grain. 


FIG.  83.    A  STAGKCOACH  ON  THE  PAMPAS 

Argentina  is  one  of  the  most  important  wheat-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  In  any  direction  in  which  we 
might  travel  from  Buenos  Aires  we  should  meet  long 
trains  of  cars  piled  high  with  bags  of  grain.  At  nearly 
any  station  where  we  might  stop  we  should  see  mountains 
of  wheat,  and  on  the  lonely  plains  we  should  meet  pro- 
cessions of  high  oxcarts  filled  with  grain  creeping  slowly 
over  the  dusty  land.  Yet  these  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  that  are  produced  in  South  America  to-day  are 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  that  will  be  grown  in  the 
future  when  the  countries  are  more  developed,  when  rail- 
roads reach  out  to  every  section,  and  when  settlers  from 
European  countries  take  up  the  millions  of  acres  on  the 
plains  which  now  lie  bare  and  brown.  For  many  years 
immigrants  from  Italy,  Spain,  (iermany,  and  Russia  have 


FIG.  84.    WK  SHAM.  SKI:  Moi  STAINS  OF  WIIKAT 

come  by  thousands  into  Argentina,  but  she  needs  many 
more  settlers,  and  she  offers  every  induceinent  to  per- 
suade them  to  come.  Steamship  companies  bring  immi- 
grants at  low  rates.  Railroads  charge  very  small  tares, 
and  in  some  cases  none  at  all,  to  carry  them  to  the  part 
of  the  country  where  their  labor  is  most  needed.  The 
immense  immigrant  hotel  in  Buenos  Aires  is  the  finest 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  so  large  that 
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several  thousand  people  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 
Deserving  immigrants  are  given  their  room  and  board  free 
of  charge  until  they  can  get  work. 

As  in  Kansas,  Dakota,  Texas,  or  any  other  of  our  great 
grain  states,  the  harvest  time  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
the  rush  season  of  the  year.  At  this  time  laborers  from 
Italy  flock  into  the  country  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages  for  all.  Some 
of  the  largest  landowners  own  their  harvesting  machines. 
Those  on  the  smaller  estates  hire  the  machines  that  go 
through  the  country  from  farm  to  farm.  These  reapers 
and  harvesters  and  threshers  are  just  as  large  and  just  as 
modern  as  those  that  are  used  in  our  country.  We  never 
tire  of  watching  these  wonderful  machines  at  work.  They 
cut  the  grain,  thresh  and  bag  the  seed,  and  stack  the 
straw  in  a  way  that  seems  almost  miraculous. 

Now  we  have  left  the  wheat  ranches  and  are  running 
through  large  flax  fields.  What  a  pretty  sight  they  are ! 
Hundreds  of  acres  on  either  side  of  the  track  are  covered 
with  delicate  blue  blossoms.  We  find  ourselves  repeating 
the  line,  "  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax,"  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  Longfellow  thought  that  the  blue 
flowers  of  the  flax  plant  were  the  best  comparison  that 
he  could  make  with  the  eyes  of  the  little  daughter  of  the 
captain  of  the  Hesperus. 

Argentina  is  a  great  flax-producing  country.  Perhaps 
you  wonder  why  you  have  never  heard  of  Argentine  linen 
as  you  have  of  Irish  and  French  linen.  The  people  of 
Argentina  do  not  raise  the  flax  plant  so  much  for  the 
fiber  as  for  the  seed.  The  oil  pressed  out  from  the  seeds 
is  used  in  making  paints  and  varnishes,  printer's  ink. 
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linoleum,  and  medicines.  When  flax  is  raised  for  the 
fiber  it  is  harvested  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  When  it  is 
raised  for  the  seed  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  until 
the  fiber  is  of  little  value  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
Therefore  the  countries  which  are  noted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fiber  and  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  do  not 
as  a  rule  produce  much  valuable  seed.  The  amount  of 
flaxseed,  or  linseed,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  is  ex- 
ported from  the  Argentine  Republic  is  so  great  that  if  it 
were  sent  away  in  cars  rather  than  in  ships  it  would 
require  a  train  so  long  that  it  would  extend  more  than  a 
hundred  miles. 

Still  the  level  land  stretches  on  and  on.  Now  it  is 
covered  with  acres  of  tall  Indian  corn,  or  maize.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  on  either  side  are  the  slender  waving 
blades  and  nodding  tassels.  The  United  States  raises 
more  corn  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  we 
use  large  quantities  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs,  so  that  no 
great  amount  is  exported.  Argentina  does  not  raise  nearly 
as  much  corn  as  the  United  States  does,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
she  ranks  to-dav  as  the  greatest  corn-exporting  nation 
of  the  world. 

The  fields  through  which  we  are  riding  look  green  and 
flourishing.  They  would  appear  very  different  if  our  trip 
occurred  after  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  passed  that  way. 
When  these  pests  make  their  appearance,  the  flax  has 
usually  been  harvested  and  the  heads  of  wheat  are  too 
ripe  and  hard  for  them  to  eat.  Hut  the  juicy  kernels  and 
the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  corn  are  a  tempting  meal  to 
the  hungry  creatures.  They  swarm  over  the  fields  until 
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every  plant  is  thickly  covered.  After  they  leave,  not  a 
kernel  or  a  green  blade  can  be  found ;  nothing  but  dry 
yellow  stalks  are  left. 

The  locusts  come  from  the  north  and  fly  over  the  land 
in  clouds  sometimes  thick  enough  to  darken  the  sun. 
They  destroy  every  green  thing  in  their  path,  eating  the 
fruit,  and  sometimes  even  the  bark,  from  the  trees.  Once 
in  a  while  they  stop  trains  from  running.  They  cover  the 
tracks  in  such  numbers  that  when  they  are  crushed  by 
the  wheels,  they  make  the  rails  so  greasy  that  the  wheels 
slip  round  and  round  without  making  any  progress. 

As  we  get  farther  west  we  leave  the  grain  fields  behind 
and  ride  for  mile  after  mile  over  the  level  land  covered 
with  nothing  but  brown  grass.  In  the  distance  we  catch 
glimpses  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  such 
as  we  might  see  on  our  Western  ranches.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  horses  also.  The  colts  caper  about  their  moth- 
ers or  kick  up  their  heels  and  gallop  away  as  the  train 
goes  by.  As  in  our  Western  states,  the  old  days  of 
the  open  ranch  in  Argentina  are  passed  ;  the  fields  are 
now  separated  by  miles  of  wire  fencing  and  the  same 
material  borders  the  roads  and  the  railroad  tracks.  Here 
and  there  we  see  fields  of  alfalfa,  its  deep  purplish  tint 
making  a  striking  contrast  with  the  brown  grass.  At  long 
intervals  we  notice  in  the  distance  clumps  of  trees  stand- 
ing out  against  the  sky.  These  locate  for  us  a  pampas 
home,  for  there  are  no  trees  on  the  plains  except  those 
that  have  been  planted  by  the  people  who  live  in  these 
lonely  places.  If  we  were  nearer  to  them  we  could  see 
rows  of  poplar,  eucalyptus,  and  willow  trees  shading  the 
low,  white  buildings  of  an  estancia,  as  the  people  of 
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Argentina  and  Uruguay  call  their  large  farms  and  ranches. 
On  every  side  of  the  buildings  stretch  the  vast  pasture 
lands  on  which  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  find  food 
the  year  round.  Here  and  there,  like  black  dots  scattered 
over  the  plain,  are  the  little  mud  huts  of  Italian  laborers. 
On  many  of  the  ranches  we  see  the  tall,  waving  arms  of 
American-made  windmills,  and  great  stacks  of  wheat  straw 


Fio.  86.    ON  EVEKY  SII>K  OF  TIIK  BI-IM»ING»  STHKTOI  THK  VAST 
PASTTRK  LANDS 

rise  like  giant  mushrooms  from  the  floor  of  the  plain.  But 
what  seems  queer  in  a  land  of  cattle  and  grain,  we  see 
few,  if  any,  barns.  There  are  great  sheds  where  wheat, 
corn,  and  linseed  are  stored  until  they  can  be  shipped 
away,  but  the  animals  live  out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 

Let  us  leave  the  train  and  visit  one  of  the  estancias. 
The  owner  is  very  wealthy,  and  the  house  is  large  and 
fitted  with  every  modern  convenience.  The  grounds  are 
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beautifully  laid  out  with  gardens,  groves,  and  tennis 
courts,  and  there  is  so  much  land  belonging  to  the  estate 
that  it  is  reckoned  in  miles  rather  than  in  acres.  The 
family  usually  spend  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  on  the 
ranch,  living  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Buenos  Aires  or  trav- 
eling in  Europe.  The  children  are  educated  in  European 
universities,  speak  several  languages,  and  live  and  dress 
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as  do  the  children  of  the  millionaires  in  our  country.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  more  millionaires  in  Buenos  Aires 
than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  nearlv 
all  of  these  owe  their  wealth  to  the  great  plains  over 
which  we  have  been  riding. 

(ireat  changes  in  the  methods  of  ranching  have  come 
with  the  passing  years.  Formerly  the  cattle  on  the  estan- 
cias  roamed  at  will  over  the  unfenced  land,  cared  for  by 
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the  gauchos  (the  Argentine  cowboys)  in  much  the  same 
way  as  was  done  on  our  great  Western  plains.  Tin-  care 
of  the  cattle,  the  round-up,  the  separating  of  the  animals 
to  be  shipped  away,  the  branding,  the  long  days  of  hard 
riding  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  made  up  some  of  the 
hard  work  of  both  the  gaucho  and  the  cowboy. 


Vic..  87.    GKKAT  CATTI.K  PKSS  IN  AH..KMIW 

Except  in   the  very   southern   part    of  the  country.   the 
winters  in   Argentina  are  not    so   seven-   as   in  some  parts 

O 

of  the  United  States,  but  they  are  often  cold  enough  and 
stormy  enough  to  cause  great  loss  among  the  cattle. 
day  many  of  the  large  ranches  are  inclosed  \\ith  mil.-*  of 
wire  fencing,  and   some   of  the  cattle  owners  raise  >«-\.-ral 
acres  of  alfalfa  for  winter  feeding. 
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As  more  and  more  of  the  land  in  central  Argentina  is 
being  taken  each  year  for  grainfields  and  vegetable  farms, 
the  cattle  ranches  have  moved  farther  west  and  the  sheep 
ranches  farther  south.  In  old  geographies  you  will  find 
the  southern  part  of  South  America  set  off  as  a  separate 
country  called  Patagonia.  This  southern  region  is  now 
divided  by  the  crest  of  the  Andes  Mountains  between 
Chile  and  Argentina.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  level 
pampas  continue  southward,  rising  higher  toward  the  west 
and  becoming  interspersed  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps 
until  in  the  western  part  of  Argentine  Patagonia  the  blue, 
cold  Andes  stand  out  against  a  bluer  sky.  In  the  high 
valleys  of  the  mountains  there  are  giant  glaciers  and  ice- 
cold  lakes,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  there  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  forests  as  yet  almost  entirely  unexplored. 
Much  of  Patagonia  has  a  smaller  rainfall  than  the  coun- 

O 

tries  farther  north,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
coarse  bunch  grass  on  which  increasing  numbers  of  sheep 
feed  every  year.  These  sheep  ranches  cover  immense  areas, 
one  of  them  being  larger  than  the  entire  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  Life  on  them  is  very  lonely,  for  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor is  usually  miles  away.  Many  of  these  shepherds  are 
Scotchmen,  some  are  Germans,  and  others  are  natives  and 
half-breeds. 

Even  though  the  land  is  cold  the  sheep  live  in  the  open 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  summer  thev  feed  on  the 
bleakest  portions  of  the  ranches,  the  part  most  exposed 
to  the  piercing  winds.  In  winter  they  roam  over  the 
more  protected  areas  where  the  snow  is  not  deep  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  at  the  grass.  Even  with 
this  and  other  precautions  hundreds  of  sheep  on  every 
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ranch  die  during  the  winter,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  the  shepherds  go  out  over  the  plains  to  get  the 
wool  from  the  dead  animals. 

We  should  not  enjoy  a  trip  through  Patagonia,  for  it 
would  be  a  hard,  lonely  journey.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  interior  we  should  meet  only  an  occasional  tribe  of 
wandering  Indians  and  now  and  then  a  herder  in  his  little 
shack  with  no  company  save  his  sheep  and  his  dog.  In 
this  far  southern  land  there  are  miles  of  forests,  open 
plain,  desert  stretches,  cold  lakes,  and  rushing  streams 
which  as  yet  no  white  man  has  ever  seen.  As  South 
America  develops,  as  the  countries  become  more  thickly 
settled,  as  many  agricultural  nations  in  other  continents 
turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  manufacturing,  and 
as  the  world  calls  for  larger  and  still  larger  supplies  of 
bread  and  meat,  we  shall  find  ever-increasing  areas  in 
Patagonia  devoted  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising  and  much 
greater  stretches  than  at  present  covered  with  the  grain 
which  furnishes  the  bread  of  civilized  nations. 

In  the  early  days  of  ranching  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  raised  there  was  considered  of 
very  little  value,  and  the  wealth  of  the  owners  came 
entirely  from  the  wool  and  the  hides  and  skins.  To-day 
every  part  of  the  animal,  except  the  bleat  and  the  bellow, 
is  made  use  of  as  carefully  in  the  Argentine  slaughter- 
houses and  meat-packing  establishments  as  in  our  Chicago 
stockyards.  The  animals  are  killed  —  in  one  establishment 
at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  a  day  - 
and  the  meat  is  hung  in  cold-storage  rooms  where  the  tem- 
perature is  below  freezing  even  on  the  hottest  summer  day. 
We  could  make  a  long  list  of  animal  products  which  are 
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shipped  away  from  Buenos  Aires,  from  Bahia  Blanca  far- 
ther south,  from  Rosario  in  the  north,  and  from  other 
cities  on  the  seacoast  and  the  rivers. 

At  these  ports  we  should  find  vessels  loading  with  dried 
beef  for  Brazil,  horses  for  Uruguay,  frozen  beef  and  mut- 
ton, smoked  tongues,  tallow,  and  grease  for  England,  hair 
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and  bristles  for  Belgium,  and  goat  skins,  sheep  skins,  and 
cattle  hides  for  the  United  States.  Besides  these  products 
vessels  bound  for  many  different  countries  carry  soups, 
canned  meats,  glue,  bones,  fertilizers,  bone  meal,  glycerin, 
oils  of  various  kinds,  and  many  other  products  made  from 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  which  feed  on  the  pampas. 

When  you  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress,  lace  up  your  shoes, 
put  on  your  woolen  sweater,  eat  some  canned  beef,  feed 
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some  bone  meal  to  your  chickens,  or  dress  your  garden 
with  fertilizer,  you  will  think  that  many  boys  and  girls 
the  world  over  are  using  the  same  products  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  these  useful  articles 
comes  from  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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III 

Be   able  to   spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.    Locate 

each  place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.    Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Brazil  United  States 

Bolivia  Kansas 

Uruguay  Dakota 

Chile  Texas 

Patagonia  Rhode  Island 

Italy  Andes  Mountains 

Ireland  Parana  River 

France  Buenos  Aires 

Belgium  Bahia  Blanca 

England  Rosario 

Scotland  Chicago 
Germany 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  SAIL  UP  THE  PARANA  AND  PARAGUAY'  RIVERS 

After  our  journey  across  the  dusty  plains  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  a  trip  by  water  will  be  refreshing.  At 
Buenos  Aires  we  go  on  board  a  large  comfortable  steamer 
for  a  sail  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  through 
the  Argentine  plains,  and  into  the  center  of  the  inland 
country  of  Paraguay. 

The  lower  Parana  is  wide  and  deep,  and  ocean-going 
vessels  can  go  upstream  as  far  as  Rosario,  a  day's  sail 
from  Buenos  Aires.  In  our  trip  between  the  two  cities 
we  see  many  signs  of  the  cattle  industry,  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  South  America.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  sheep  and  cattle  pens  covering  many  acres 
and  filled  with  animals  which  were  raised  on  the  grassy 
pastures  around.  We  pass  large  slaughterhouses  and 
immense  establishments  for  drying,  salting,  and  chilling 
meat.  On  the  fertile  plains,  which  stretch  for  miles  in 
every  direction,  thousands  of  cattle  are  feeding.  At  the 
wharves  vessels  are  being  loaded  with  animal  products  of 
every  description. 

Rosario  is  called  the  Chicago  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Judging  by  the  nnimVr  and  size  of  the  stockyards,  the 
slaughterhouses,  and  the  meat-packing  establishments  near 
the  city,  we  should  think  that  the  whole  world  might 
be  supplied  with  meat  from  this  part  of  the  La  Plata 
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basin.  There  are  millions  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  pastures 
of  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  but 
the  plains  are  so  vast,  the  grass  so  nourishing,  and  the 
climate  so  favorable,  that  in  the  future  the  industry  will 
be  much  more  important  than  it  is  to-day. 

Not  all  the  plains  of  the  region  are  used  for  pastures. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  pampas,  there  are 
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miles  of  wheat  fields.  As  we  approach  Rosario  we  notice 
the  great  grain  elevators  and  the  tall  warehouses  along 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  city  is  situated.  These 
are  filled  with  wheat  from  the  vast  plains  which  stretch 
away  for  miles  on  every  side.  How  easy  it  is  to  load  the 
ships !  Long  chutes  lead  from  the  elevators  down  to  the 
vessels  waiting  at  the  docks  below,  and  the  wheat  slides 
down  in  a  continuous  stream  into  the  deep,  dark  holds. 
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A  single  elevator  may  have  several  chutes,  so  that  more 
than  one  vessel  can  be  loaded  at  once. 

With  the  spread  of  the  wheat  industry  Rosario  has 
grown  rapidly  and  has  doubled  its  population  in  ten 
years.  It  is  to-day  a  city  larger  than  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Most  of  the  buildings,  whether  dwellings  or  stores,  are 
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low,  one-story  structures,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built 
in  the  old  Spanish  style  around  a  courtyard.  The  city  is 
laid  out  in  broad  straight  streets,  parks,  and  squares,  and 
has  electric  cars  and  lights  and  other  conveniences  of  an 
up-to-date  city. 

The  Parana  is  a  large  river  twice  as  long  as  the  Ohio. 
With  its  many  branches  it  opens  a  way  into  the  interior 
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of  the  continent  and  connects  the  great  inland  pasture 
plains  with  the  river  and  ocean  ports.  It  rises  in  the 
highlands  of  Brazil  and  brings  down  annually  to  the 
La  Plata  an  immense  quantity  of  soil  —  enough,  it  is 
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estimated,  to  make  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  an 
island  a  mile  long,  a  mile  wide,  and  a  mile  deep.  Much  of 
this  soil  is  deposited  in  the  La  Plata  near  Buenos  Aires, 
and  constant  dredging  is  necessary  to  keep  the  harbor  of 
that  city  deep  enough  to  accommodate  its  traffic. 
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During  the  rainy  season  the  Parana  overflows  its  banks 
in  its  lower  course  and  spreads  for  miles  over  the  land 
on  either  side.  Sailing  up  the  river  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  might  easily  imagine  that  we  were  sailing  on  a 
vast  inland  sea.  Above  Kosario  the  river  narrows  and 
flows  between  high  banks,  behind  which  are  some  of  the 
richest  vvheatlands  of  the  world.  The  country  along  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  is  very  beautiful.  On  both 
sides  of  these  streams  the  flat  or  gently  rolling  land  is 
covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  and  flax,  or  with 
grassy  pastures  dotted  here  and  there  with  tall  palm  trees. 
Sitting  on  their  horses  among  the  flocks  and  herds  we  see 
many  gauchos,  who  are  every  bit  as  line  riders  as  can  be 
found  on  our  Western  plains.  Each  one  is  dressed  in  a 
wide  hat,  baggy  trousers,  and  a  poncho  —  a  kind  of 
blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  center  through  which  it  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  On  the  wide  level  roads  high 
two-wheeled  wagons  piled  with  wool,  hides,  grain,  or 
vegetables  creep  along  through  the  clouds  of  dust. 

Now  and  then  we  pass  unattractive  little  towns  of  low 
houses  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rich  wheat  fields  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence.  Out  in  the  open  country 
the  house  of  the  ranch  owner  sits  in  the  midst  of  his 
thousands  of  acres  far  away  from  any  neighbors,  while 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  wide  treeless  plain  are 
the  little  thatch-roofed  huts  of  the  gauchos. 

The  day  wears  on  as  our  boat  makes  its  way  north- 
ward. At  night  the  cattle  gather  closer  in  the  pastures, 
the  gauchos  come  galloping  home,  and  the  (ires  to  cook 
the  suppers  are  kindled  outside  of  the  houses,  making 
spots  of  light  on  the  darkening  plain. 
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In  sailing  up  the  Parana  we  have  met  many  boats 
filled  with  logs.  We  think  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  the  great  rafts  that  float  down  the 
streams  to  the  mills,  and  we  wonder  why  the  people  of 
Paraguay  carry  the  logs  in  boats  instead  of  letting  the 
current  of  the  river  do  their  work  for  them.  The  reason 
is  that  these  logs  from  the  Paraguayan  forests  are  so 
heavy  that  they  would  sink  in  the  water.  They  come 
from  the  quebracho  trees  which  grow  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Paraguay,  and  in  southern 
Brazil.  The  word  quebracho  means  "  axbreaker,"  and 
the  trees  were  so  named  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.  For  this  reason  it  is  valuable  for  railroad  ties, 
telegraph  poles,  and  fence  posts,  and  when  put  to  such 
uses  lasts  for  many  years.  Recently  a  much  more  impor- 
tant use  has  been  found  for  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
quebracho  tree.  This  is  the  making  of  tannin  extract  to 
be  used  in  the  tanneries  of  the  world  for  changing  the 
hard,  hair-covered  hides  into  soft,  smooth  leather. 

A  large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  tannin  was  for- 
merly obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  oak,  hemlock,  and 
other  common  trees.  It  has  now  been  successfully  proved 
that  not  only  the  bark  of  the  quebracho  tree  but  the  wood 
as  well  yields  more  tannin,  of  a  better  quality,  and  more 
cheaply  manufactured  than  that  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

To  see  something  of  this  industry  we  must  go  into  the 
firan  Chaco.  This  is  a  vast  plain,  most  of  it  unsettled 
and  undeveloped,  which  includes  northern  Argentina  and 
western  Paraguay  and  which  stretches  northward  into 
Brazil  and  eastern  Bolivia.  The  Chaco  is  larger  than  our 
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largest  state,  Texas.  Thousands  of  Indians,  some  of  them 
the  wildest  tribes  of  South  America,  live  in  its  unex- 
plored portions.  Parts  of  it  consist  of  swampy  lowlands 
and  tropical  jungles,  where  alligators,  peccaries,  tapirs, 
jaguars,  and  huge  snakes  abound  and  where  the  mos- 
quitoes would  make  life  unbearable  for  the  white  man. 

In  other  portions  of 
the  Chaco  there  are 
grassy  plains  where 
in  the  future  millions 
of  cattle  will  feed. 
Already  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this 
industry,  and  several 
large  ranches  have 
been  started.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  is 
owned  and  run  by  a 
man  from  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  the  ranch 
owners  is  in  getting 
their  cattle  to  market,  for  it  is  a  long,  expensive  trip  by 
river  and  rail  to  Buenos  Aires.  When  railroads  are  built 
from  the  large  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  to 
eastern  Bolivia,  and  from  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
into  northern  Paraguay,  we  shall  see  a  great  growth  in  the 
cattle  industry  and  other  occupations  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 

We   are   more   interested   in   the  forests   of   the  Chaco 
than    in    its   swamps   or   its   pastures.     These   forests    are 
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made  up  of  several  hundred  kinds  of  trees  which  in  the 
future  will  serve  many  uses.  At  present  the  quebracho 
tree  is  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  It  does  not  grow  by 
itself  in  continuous  forests  like  our  pine  or  hemlock  woods, 
but  is  scattered  in  single  trees  or  in  groups  throughout 
large  areas.  The  cost  of  carrying  heavy  logs  for  long 
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distances  through  a  country  with  no  roads  or  railroads 
is  so  great  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  take  machinery  and 
skilled  labor  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  into  the 
Ohaco  and  make  the  tannin  extract  there  than  it  is  to 
transport  the  lumber  out  of  the  country  to  manufacturing 
establishments  in  other  continents.  So  into  this  far-off 
wilderness  in  central  South  America  several  large  com- 
panies have  brought  men,  machinery,  oxen,  building  mate- 
rial, food  supplies,  and  all  the  other  necessities  for  life  and 
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work  in  such  a  place.  Each  company  has  built  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  milee  of  railroad  from  its  section  of  the 
Chaco  forest  to  the  nearest  river,  and  has  placed  a  fleet 
of  boats  there  to  carry  the  products  to  the  shipping  ports. 
These  companies  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  oxen  at 
work  in  the  woods,  and  hundreds  of  workmen  into  the 
extract  factories  which  they  have  built,  and  are  making 
thousands  of  tons  of  quebracho  extract  every  year.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  companies  employs  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  in  its  great  factories  and  its  lumber  camps. 
From  the  two  million  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  this 
concern,  thousands  of  horses  and  oxen  draw  the  logs  to 
the  railroad  or  river.  On  some  of  the  Argentine  railroads 
you  could  walk  for  miles  on  the  quebracho  ties  which 
have  been  supplied  by  this  one  great  company. 

To  make  the  tannin  extract  the  wood  is  cut  by  machin- 
ery into  small  shavings  or  chips.  These  are  boiled  in  im- 
mense kettles  and  treated  with  different  substances  until 
the  tannin  is  extracted,  after  which  the  water  is  evaporated 
and  the  tannin  pressed  into  cakes  and  shipped  down  the 
river  to  Rosario,  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  ports.  It  is  then 
sent  to  European  countries  and  the  United  States  to  be 
used  in  the  leather  tanneries.  Many  of  you  to-day  are 
walking  on  leather  that  was  tanned  with  quebracho  ex- 
tract. This  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  new,  important 
products  which  may  come  to  the  industrial  world  from  the 
great  forests  of  South  America. 

About  twenty  miles  above  the  city  of  Corrientes  the 
river  bends  to  the  east  and  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Paraguay.  We  will  leave  the  Parana  at  this  point 
and  continue  our  trip  northward  by  the  Paraguay  River. 
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Few  people  realize  the  size  of  these  great  waterways 
of  South  America.  We  shall  travel  three  hundred  miles 
above  the  point  where  the  Paraguay  River  enters  the 
Parana  before  we  arrive  at  Asuncion,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay.  Beyond  that  city  we  could  continue  our  river 
trip  for  a  thousand  miles  northward  into  the  heart  of 
Brazil.  With  the  exception  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay  is  the 
only  country  of  South  America  which  has  no  seacoast. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  Bolivia,  however,  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  coast  by  the  mighty  Parana  and  by  having 
other  long  navigable  rivers  running  through  the  interior 
and  on  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  boundaries. 

Paraguay  is  a  third  larger  than  Missouri,  but  it  contains 
no  more  people  than  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Paraguay 
River  divides  the  country  into  two  parts  which  are  very 
different  from  each  other.  On  the  west  is  the  Chaco,  a 
region  of  grassy  pastures,  forests  of  valuable  woods,  swampy 
lakes,  mosquitoes,  and  uncivilized  Indians.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  Paraguay  that  the  quebracho  industry  is  carried 
on.  We  should  not  enjoy  a  trip  into  the  Chaco.  Mos- 
quitoes are  such  a  plague  that  in  spite  of  netting  we 
should  carry  on  our  bodies  for  some  time  the  signs  of 
their  attacks.  The  mosquito  netting  would  be  no  protec- 
tion against  the  fleas  which  are  so  small  that  they  could 
crawl  through  the  meshes.  Besides  these  pests  there  are 
swarms  of  flies  and  other  insects  that  bite  and  sting.  We 
might  travel  for  miles  without  seeing  a  city,  a  village,  or 
even  a  person,  for  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
western  Paraguay  where  no  white  man  has  ever  set  foot. 
Let  us  go  instead  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  country ; 
where  most  of  the  people  live  and  where  most  of  the 
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cities  and  towns  are  located.  Here  we  shall  see  something 
of  a  product  that  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States  but 
that  yields  a  drink  which  is  used  by  millions  of  people 
in  South  America. 
Perhaps  you  are 
thinking  that  we 
shall  visit  coffee  or 
cocoa  plantations  or 
tea  orchards.  Many 
of  the  people  of 
Argentina,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  and  parts 
of  Brazil  do  not 
like  beverages  made 
from  these  plants 
as  well  as  they  do 
Paraguay  tea,  or 
yerba  mate".  Not 
only  the  natives, 
but  the  English- 
man accustomed  to 
his  tea,  the  Italian 
to  his  wine,  the 
German  to  his  beer, 

and  the  Brazilian  to 

.  .  i    TI  Courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

Ins  coffee,  all  like 

and  use  mate.  It  is  said  to  l>e  a  more  healthful  drink  than 
tea  or  coffee.  Like  these  it  is  a  stimulant,  but  it  leaves  no 
bad  effects.  It  enables  people  to  work  and  to  enduiv  hard- 
ships without  being  greatly  fatigued.  In  her  great  war 
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the  soldiers  of  Paraguay,  provided  with  mate,  could  go  on 
long  marches  and  do  hard  fighting  without  being  ex- 
hausted even  if  the  food  supply  were  short  at  times. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  mate  have  been  shipped  to  European 
countries  during  the  long  war  there,  to  supply  the  soldiers. 

The  tree  from  which  the  mate  is  obtained  is  somewhat 
like  the  holly  and  has  similar  glossy  green  leaves.  Its  size 
varies  from  .that  of  a  shrub  to  that  of  a  full-grown  orange 
tree.  The  smaller  the  shrub  the  better  the  tea  made  from 
its  leaves.  In  some  places  the  plants  are  scattered  through 
woods  of  many  different  kinds  of  trees,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts they  grow  by  themselves  in  forests  called  yerbales. 
Thousands  of  people,  both  Indians  and  whites,  are  employed 
in  gathering  the  leaves.  Each  workman  takes  with  him 
into  the  woods  a  small  ax,  a  few  provisions,  and  some 
drinking  water,  as  he  may  be  gone  for  some  days,  lie  cuts 
the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  and  collects  them  in  piles. 
He  ties  these  up  in  bundles  which  he  carries  on  his  back  to 
his  camp  in  the  forest  and  later  to  the  nearest  village.  The 
leaves  may  be  cured  here  or  they  may  be  packed  in  raw- 
hides to  be  sent  to  some  larger  centers.  If  the  village  is 
near  some  stream  they  are  sent  by  water ;  from  the  inland 
towns  they  are  taken  in  great  two-wheeled  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen. 

The  leaves  are  dried  over  a  fire  and  then  ground  into 
powder.  The  natives  used  to  crush  the  leaves  by  pound- 
ing them  with  wooden  clubs.  They  still  do  this  in  some 
regions,  but  most  of  the  work  to-day  is  done  by  machinery. 
In  some  parts  of  Paraguay  the  powder  is  put  into  green 
hides  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  cattle.  When  the 
rude  hide  bags  are  full  they  are  sewed  up  and  put  out  in 
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the  sun  to  dry.  As  the  skin  dries  it  shrinks,  and  the  con- 
tents becomes  compressed  and  hard.  This  is  the  old  way  of 
packing,  but  at  the  present  time  much  of  the  mate  is 
shipped  in  cloth  bags. 

The  mate  is  a  greenish-gray  powder  and  makes  a  lighter- 
colored  drink  than  the  tea  which  we  use  in  the  United 


Fie;.  O.r».    YKKIIA   MATH  is  snirrKit   \\v\v   IN   BA«.* 
Courtesy  of  the  I'an-Anirriran  I'liion 

States.  The  people  of  South  America  pour  l>oiling  water 
over  the  powder  much  as  we  do  in  making  tea.  Instead 
of  teapots  and  cups  they  use  bowls  or  gourds  and  drink 
the  mat6  through  a  brass  or  silver  tube. 

Some  writers  have  called  the  eastern  part  of  Paraguay 
the  garden  of  South  America.  Fruits  like  the  orange, 
flowers  like  the  rose,  plants  like  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
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grow  well  in  the  rich  soil.  In  addition  to  these  products 
the  immense  stretches  of  pasture  land  along  and  between 
the  rivers  support  thousands  of  cattle  and  will  in  the 
future  support  many  millions. 

Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay  and  its  only  city  of 
any  size,  is  situated  near  where  the  Pilcomayo  River, 
which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  country,  enters 
the  Paraguay  River.  It  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  by 

water     from     Buenos 

Aires  to  Asuncion.  It 
takes  four  or  five  days 
to  make  the  trip  by  the 
river  and  between  two 
and  three  days  by  the 
railroad  which  con- 
nects the  two  cities. 
Asuncion  is  a  quaint 
city.  In  some  sections 
where  there  are  large 
business  blocks,  fine 
public  buildings,  and 
modern  stores,  and  where  automobiles  and  electric  cars  fill 
the  streets,  we  are  reminded  of  some  up-to-date  city  of 
.the  United  States.  In  other  parts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
oxcarts,  the  low  one-story  houses  sitting  close  to  the  side- 
walks, the  flat  roofs,  and  the  iron-barred  windows  make 
us  think  of  the  cities  of  old  Spain  from  which  the  early 
settlers  of  Paraguay  came. 

The  muddy  Paraguay  River  winds  northward  from 
Asuncion  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  through  what 
is  for  the  most  part  a  great  wilderness.  In  places  the 


FlG.  96.     TlIK    1'KOri.K    DRINK    MATE    FHOM 
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jungle  comes  down  close  to  the  water.  If  you  were  to 
leave  the  boat  and  go  a  mile  or  two  into  the  forest  you 
would  find  jaguars,  tapirs,  snakes,  chattering  monkeys, 
and  bright-colored  birds  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  are 
in  the  deep  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley. 


1>7.     THK    I'.\KA<;rAY    liivnu    wixns    NOKTII\VAIM>    II:<>M    AM  \<-ION 
FOK  MANY  MII.KS 

Every  now  and  then  in  the  open  places  we  see  cattle 
feeding  in  green  pastures,  and  once  in  a  while  the  steamer 
stops  at  a  small  town  or  a  hamlet.  The  low  houses 
roofed  with  red  tiles  and  painted  in  bright  colors  stand 
out  boldly  against  the  background  of  dense  green  woods. 
The  little  huts  are  dark  and  dirty.  The  earth  Moor,  the 
hammock  bed,  the  filthy  people,  the  grass-grown  streets, 
and  the  lack  of  all  comforts  and  conveniences  make  us 
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glad  that  our  stay  is  a  short  one.  The  people  in  these 
Paraguayan  towns,  most  of  them  Indians  or  half-breeds, 
shut  away  as  they  are  from  the  world  around,  are  very 
ignorant.  When  railroads  take  the  place  of  the  long 
river  trip,  when  settlers  begin  to  fill  up  the  empty  lands, 
when  people  become  better  acquainted  with  the  riches  of 
this  inland  country  of  South  America,  the  condition  of  its 
people  will  be  greatly  improved. 

As  we  travel  nearer  the  boundaries  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia  the  river  grows  narrower,  and  far  away  to  the 
north  we  see  green  hills  rising  into  low  mountains.  For 
several  days  the  air  has  been  growing  warmer.  The  sun 
shines  hotter,  the  trees  are  larger,  and  the  vines  clamber 
higher  and  thicker  than  in  the  lands  to  the  south.  By 
these  and  other  signs  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
the  temperate  into  the  torrid  zone.  We  see  clumps  of 
bamboos  and  groups  of  palm  trees,  and  in  the  scattered 
villages  that  we  pass  there  are  orange,  lemon,  and  banana 
trees.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  forests  alternate  with 
rich  rolling  pasture  land  where  millions  of  cattle  might 
find  food  the  year  round.  Now  and  then  we  pass  a 
comfortable  ranch  house  surrounded  by  its  acres  of  grassy 
plain,  and  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  little  village  of 
mud  huts  where  naked  children  stop  their  play  to  watch 
the  boat  as  it  passes  by,  while  the  women  continue  their 
work  of  washing  clothes  in  the  river. 

Both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  villages  we  see  more 
women  than  men.  The  only  war  in  which  Paraguay  has 
engaged  since  her  Spanish  war  for  independence  was 
against  the  combined  armies  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay.  So  fierce  was  this  conflict  and  so  long  drawn 
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out  that  during  the  five  years  that  it  continued  the  pop- 
ulation was  greatly  decreased.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  of  military  age  were  killed.  Even  to-day,  half  a 
century  or  more  later,  the  women  far  outnumber  the  men, 
and  we  see  them  much  more  often  at  work  in  the  fields 
than  we  did  in  Argentina  or  Uruguay. 

Besides  the  cattle  ranches  and  wheat  fields  similar  to 
those  that  \ve  have  seen  in  other  countries  of  the  La  Plata 


Fl<i.  08.      NOW    AXIt   TIIKN    WK    PASS    A    LlTTI.K    VlM.AOK 

basin,  we  notice  now  in  each  village  fields  of  manioc  such 
as  we  saw  in  Brazil  and  Guiana.  If  we  should  stop  in 
one  of  the  little  hamlets  along  the  river  we  might  be 
offered  some  bread  made  from  manioc  flour.  We  should 
not  like  it  as  well  as  the  wheat  bread  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  We  should  enjoy,  however,  the  delicious 
oranges  which  grow  so  abundantly  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Paraguay.  For  a  cent  we  could  buy  all  that  we  could 
eat.  Most  of  the  lx>ats  which  we  meet  are  carrying 
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quantities  of  oranges  down  to  Asuncion,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
other  cities.  The  yellow  balls  lie  in  piles  on  the  wharves, 
and  in  one  village  we  see  cart  loads  being  dumped  on 
the  ground  near  the  river.  In  some  places  large  quantities 
of  delicious  fruit  lie  rotting  under  the  trees.  As  Paraguay 
develops,  as  railroads  are  built  and  quicker  means  of  trans- 
portation are  provided,  oranges  will  form  an  important 
product  of  the  country. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Paraguay  we  see,  taking  the 
place  of  wheat  fields  and  cornfields,  large  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton plantations.  Mate  is  the  principal  vegetable  product  of 
Paraguay,  but  both  tobacco  and  cotton  are  important  crops. 
Large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  used  in  the  country,  as 
not  only  the  men  but  many  of  the  women  smoke,  but  so 
much  is  raised  that  still  larger  quantities  are  exported. 
The  soil  and  climate  in  the  North  are  very  favorable  to 
the  production  of  cotton.  In  some  places  the  plants  are 
much  larger  than  those  that  grow  in  our  Southern  states, 
more  like  small  trees,  and  the  fiber  produced  is  long  and 
silky  and  excellent  for  manufacturing. 

Ranching  is  and  for  many  years  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant industry  of  Paraguay.  The  number  of  animals  is 
increasing  every  year,  and  wealthy  men  from  both  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  are  investing  more  and 
more  money  in  cattle  and  land.  Now  and  then  in  our 
trip  we  have  seen  tanneries  and  establishments  for  drying 
and  salting  meat.  The  frozen-meat  plants  will  in  time  be 
built  farther  and  farther  up  the  rivers,  so  that  fresh  beef 
and  mutton  can  be  sent  easily  and  cheaply  from  this 
inland  country  to  Europe. 
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TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 

I 

1.  The  Parana  River. 

2.  The  cattle  industry  of  Paraguay. 

3.  The  city  of  Rosario. 

4.  The  wheat  industry  of  Paraguay. 
6.  Quebracho  trees  and  tannin. 

6.  The  Gran  Chaco. 

7.  Size  and  situation  of  Paraguay. 

8.  The  Paraguay  River. 

9.  The  mate  industry. 

10.  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

11.  Northern  Paraguay. 

12.  Orange  groves  of  Paraguay. 

13.  Tobacco  and  cotton  plantations. 

II 

1.  Find  the  length  of  the  Parana  River.    I'se  the  scale  given  on 
the  map  of  the  Tinted  States  and  see  how  far  the  river  would  stretch 
in  a  straight  line  across  our  country. 

2.  Find  the  names  of  some  of  the  great  packing-house  companies 
in   the    United   States.     Make   a   list   of   all    the   products   sold    by 
these   concerns. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  contrasts  between   Paraguayan  cities  and 
those  of  the   United  States. 

4.  Find  a  description  of  tanning  leather  and  tell  the  class  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

5.  Make  a  set  of  topics  about  the  Paraguay  River  from  which 
you  could  give  a  lecture  to  your  classmates. 

6.  What  countries   of   the   world   produce   tea?    coffee?    cocoa? 
mate?    What  part  of  the  plant  is  used  in  each  case? 

7.  Imagine  yourself  a  country  boy  or  girl  of  Paraguay  and  write 
a  letter  to  one  of  your  schoolmates  here  telling  of  your  life. 

8.  What   is  the  boundary  between    the    torrid    and    the    south 
temj>erate  zones?     How  far  is  this  line  from  the  equator? 

9.  What  countries  of  South  America  lie  in  the  temperate  zone? 
in  the  torrid  zone? 
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10.  Write  in  sentences  the  words  quebracho,  tannin,  mate,  manioc, 
gaucho,  poncho. 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 


Ill 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  about  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Argentine  Republic  Pilcomayo  River 

Uruguay  Ohio  River 

Brazil  Gran  Chaco 

Bolivia  Pampas 

Chile  Buenos  Aires 

Guiana  Rosario 

Spain  Sao  Paulo 

Texas  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Missouri  Corrientes 

Parana  River  Asuncion 

Paraguay  River  Chicago 

Uruguay  River  Omaha 

La  Plata  River  St.  Louis 
Amazon  River 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  SOUTHERNMOST  TOWN  IN   THE  WORLD 

Our  trip  through  Paraguay  has  taken  us  through  the 
tropical  and  semitropical  regions  of  South  America.  The 
air  lias  been  hot,  the  vegetation  luxuriant,  and  the  forests 
dense.  Now  let  us  turn  our  faces  southward  to  the  cool 
ocean  breezes  of  the  temperate  zone  and  the  chill  winds 
that  blow  around  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent.  The 
great  highland  of  the  western  hemisphere  extends  from 
Alaska  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  South  America. 
In  this  southern  part  of  the  highland  the  deep  valleys 
between  the  low  mountains  are  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean  and  are  filled  with  water,  thus  making  the  peaks 
into  innumerable  islands.  At  the  very  tip  of  the  most 
southern  of  these  islands  stands  Cape  Horn.  This  much- 
dreaded  cape,  swept  by  fierce  winds  and  awful  storms,  is 
a  giant  rock  fourteen  hundred  feet  high  jutting  out  into 
the  southern  ocean.  The  waters  around,  which  lash  them- 
selves continually  into  great  waves,  are  more  dreaded  by 
sailors  than  those  on  any  other  trade  route  of  the  world. 
Strewn  around  on  all  sides  tare  the  wrecks  of  vessels,  mak- 
ing the  huge  rock  appear,  as  one  writer  says,  like  a  giant 
headstone  in  a  sailors'  graveyard. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  take  a  trip  around  South  America, 
however,  without  passing  this  dangerous  spot.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Cape  Horn  there  is  a  channel  which 
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will  take  us  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  less 
time  and  with  much  less  risk  than  by  rounding  the  cape. 
This  waterway  which  separates  the  large  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  from  the  mainland  is  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It 
is  more  than  three  hundred  miles  long  and  was  discovered 


Fio.  09.    CAPE  HORN 

by  the  famous  explorer  Ferdinand  Magellan,  in  his  won 
derf.nl  voyage  around  the  world  in  1519-1522. 

We  must  remember  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  Colum- 
bus did  not  know  that  he  had  discovered  a  ne\v  world. 
He  believed  that  the  earth  was  round  and  that  by  sailing 
westward  he  would  arrive  at  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
This  was  a  very  reasonable  belief,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
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the  great  continents  of  North  America  and  South  America 
which  lay  in  his  way.  Consequently  when,  after  his  long 
voyage,  he  finally  sighted  land,  he  supposed  that  it  was 
a  part  of  India  or  islands  off  the  coast. 

In  1513  Balboa,  a  Spanish  explorer,  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  discovered  a  great 
ocean  to  the  west  of  the  Americas,  which  he  called  the 
South  Sea.  It  then  became  known  that  a  wide  stretch  of 
waters  must  be  crossed  before  the  rich  countries  of  India 
and  China  could  be  reached.  The  rulers  of  several  Euro- 
pean countries  sent  daring  navigators  to  explore  the  waters 
around  this  great  western  world  and  find  a  water  route  to 
Asia.  This  was  what  Magellan  set  out  to  do.  With  his 
five  small  ships  he  skirted  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  through  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Magellan  succeeded  in  sailing  through  the  strait 
that  now  bears  his  name  and  continued  his  voyage  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  One  of  his  vessels  continued  on  its  western 
journey,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  southern 
point  of  Africa,  and  so  reached  Europe  and  the  port  from 
which  the  expedition  had  set  out.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  anyone  had  ever  sailed  entirely  around  the  earth. 
Even  to-day  such  a  voyage  is  a  wonderful  trip,  but  it 
seems  more  wonderful  to  think  of  its  being  done  in  Ma- 
gellan's time.  The  journey  was  made  in  ships  smaller  than 
we  should  think  safe  for  such  a  voyage ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  sailors  was  scanty  compared  with  that  of  the  cap- 
tains of  our  great  liners ;  and  it  took  as  many  months  to 
complete  the  voyage  as  it  would  take  weeks  at  the  present 
time.  There  was  no  wireless  apparatus  in  those  days, 
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no  lighthouses,  no  lifeboats,  no  water-tight  compartments 
such  as  safeguard  the  passengers  who  journey  on  the  water 
to-day,  and  for  months  and  even  years  the  bold  sailors  were 
out  of  touch  with  the  civilized  world.  All  hail  to  Magellan 
and  his  brave  crew!  The  strait  bearing  his  name  will 
always  be  to  us  something  more  than  a  narrow  passage 


FIG.  100.    THE    SNO\V-COVERED   PEAKS    MAKE    THE    SCENERY    IN   THE 
STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN  VERY  BEAUTIFUL 

of  water  connecting  two  oceans,  when  we  think  of  the 
courage,  the  daring,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  man  who 
discovered  it. 

The  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is  safer  than 
the  route  around  Cape  Horn,  yet  the  names  which  some 
of  the  early  explorers  who  tried  to  follow  Magellan's  route 
to  the  Pacific  gave  to  different  points  in  the  narrow 
waterway  tell  their  story  of  shipwreck,  of  hunger,  of 
suffering,  and  of  despair.  Among  others  we  notice  such 
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names  as  Fury  Island,  Famine  Reach,  Fatal  Bay,  Last 
Wreck  Point,  Desolation  Harbor,  and  Hope  Inlet. 

If  one  of  you  should  sail  down  the  Atlantic  shore  of 
South  America  and  enter  the  Strait  of  Magellan  from  the 
eastern  end,  and  another  should  sail  a  few  miles  into  the 
Strait  from  the  western  entrance,  your  descriptions  would 
be  very  different,  and  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  that 
both  of  you  were  speaking  of  the  same  body  of  water.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  strait  is  a  broad  channel  dividing  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  Argentine  plain.  The  low  level 
land  stretches  away  to  meet  the  sky  on  the  mainland  to 
the  north  and  on  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the 
south.  The  western  half  of  the  strait  is  very  different. 
Here  it  is  a  deep  narrow  gorge  which  cuts  in  two  the  Andes 
Highland.  For  much  of  the  year  the  plains  in  the  east  are 
bare  and  brown,  for  that  region  lies  in  the  path  of  the  west- 
erly winds  and  little  rain  falls  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
peaks  in  the  west  are  drenched  with  rain,  and  the  steep 
cliffs,  the  wooded  slopes,  the  beds  waist-deep  of  moss  and 
ferns,  the  blue-white  glaciers  in  the  passes,  and  the  gray 
or  snow-capped  mountain  tops  make  the  scenery  in  this 
part  of  the  strait  very  beautiful. 

There  is  one  way  and  only  one  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  strait  are  alike.  From  your  steamer  you  can  look 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  over  the  broad  plains  in  the  east 
or  gaze  on  the  glacier-covered  peaks  and  deep  gorges  in 
the  wild  lands  of  the  west,  but  in  neither  part  will  you 
see  any  sign  of  human  life.  A  few  Indians  inhabit  these 
desolate  regions,  but  their  tents  and  huts  are  farther  inland 
and  they  seldom  come  in  their  canoes  to  the  more  open 
stretches  of  water.  It  was  doubtless  the  signal  fires  and 
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camp  smoke  of  some  of  these  tribes  of  Indians  that  caused 
Magellan  to  give  to  the  group  of  islands  south  of  the 
narrow  strait  the  name  Tierra  del  Fuego  (land  of  fire). 

The  Indians  belong  to 
one  of  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  humanity. 
During  the  day  in  their 
rude  dugouts  they  roam 
the  wind-swept  channels 
in  search  of  whales, 
seals,  or  fish.  At  night 
they  seek  the  shelter  of 
their  comfortless  tents 
of  skin  or  branches  of 
trees.  In  your  passage 
through  the  strait  you 
will  wear  your  thickest 
clothes,  and  even  then 
you  will  be  none  too 
warm.  Formerly  the 
savages  wore  little  or 
no  clothing  even  in  the 
winter  season  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  fierce 
gales  and  chilling  damp- 
ness. Now  they  wear 
the  skins  of  animals,  and  in  some  cases  cast-off  garments 
which  they  obtain  from  wrecks  or  from  the  white  people 
who  pass  through  these  regions. 

On  the  Chilean  side  of  the  strait,  about  halfway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  stands  the  town  of  Punta 


FIG.    101.     SOME    OF    THE    INDIANS    OF 

TIERRA    DEL   FUEGO   WEAR   THE   SKINS 

OF   ANIMALS 
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Arenas,  or  Sandy  Point.  We  shall  surely  wish  to  visit 
here,  because  Punta  Arenas  is  the  most  southerly  town  in 
the  world.  By  looking  at  a  map  you  will  find  that  it  is 
directly  south  of  Boston  and  as  far  below  the  equator  as 
Edmonton,  Canada,  is  north  of  it.  If  you  were  to  draw 
a  circle  around  the  globe  passing  through  Punta  Arenas 


FlO.     102.        AlKM'T      HALFWAY      HKTWKKN     TIIK      ATLANTIC      AM»      I'.Xl'IFIe 
OCKANS     STANDS    TIIK    TOWN     OF     Pl'NT.V     AllKNA- 

you  would  find  that  it  touched  very  little  other  land,  for 
the  town  is  hundreds  of  miles  farther  south  than  Cape 
Town  in  southern  Africa. 

The  houses  in  Punta  Arenas  are  little  one-story  build- 
ings, many  of  them  built,  roof  and  all,  of  corrugated  iron. 
There  are  only  about  a  thousand  people  liviug  here,  but 
we  are  surprised  that  there  are  so  many  in  such  a  dreary 
place.  The  wind  blows  constantly  and  much  of  the  time 
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so  fiercely  that  little  vegetation  is  possible.  But  though  it 
is  cold  and  damp,  Punta  Arenas  is  not  a  sickly  town,  for 
the  very  wind  that  we  find  so  disagreeable  helps  to  make 
it  healthful.  The  people  are  made  up  of  many  different 
nations  —  Chinese,  Scotch,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
Germans.  Many  of  them  are  rough  characters,  and  it  is 
safer,  so  it  is  said,  not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  life 
history  of  most  of  them.  The  Scotch  people  who  have 
settled  here  seem  to  be  the  most  industrious  and  make  the 
best  shepherds. 

There  are  millions  of  sheep  in  this  bleak  southern  land 
both  on  the  mainland  of  the  continent  and  on  the  island 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and,  although  it  is  situated  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  the  town  of  Punta  Arenas  is  an 
important  wool-shipping  port.  The  sheep,  as  well  as  the 
shepherds  who  care  for  them,  suffer  a  good  deal  during 
the  winter  storms,  but  the  coarse  tufted  grass  is  nourishing 
and  the  cold  weather  makes  necessary  a  heavy  coat  which 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  wool.  The  sheep  are  divided  into 
flocks  of  two  or  three  thousand,  each  in  the  care  of  a 
shepherd  who  for  weeks  at  a  time  lives  on  the  open  plains 
with  no  other  company  than  his  dogs.  The  wool  is  brought 
in  heavy  oxcarts  for  long  distances  to  Punta  Arenas, 
which  is  the  only  port  within  a  thousand  miles. 

There  are  some  gold  mines  in  this  bleak  southern  land, 
and  the  men  who  work  in  them  live  hard,  miserable  lives, 
with  few  comforts  or  enjoyments.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  great  quantities  of  gold  would  be  mined 
hero,  but  the  industry  is  of  little  importance  to-day.  The 
real  wealth  of  the  region  is  in  the  stretches  of  coarse  grass 
and  the  thick  coats  of  the  animals  which  feed  on  it. 
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Vessels  passing  through  the  strait  leave  the  mails  and 
the  supplies  that  are  needed  in  this  lonely  region.  All 
clothing,  building  material,  foods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel, 
and  all  those  numberless  things  that  make  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  life  come  to  Punta  Arenas  from  the 
outside  world.  For  their  return  voyage  to  northern  coun- 
tries the  ships  load  with  frozen,  salted,  and  canned  meats, 
wool,  skins,  hides,  furs,  whale  oil,  and  whalebone.  Punta 
Arenas  is  an  important  coaling  station  also,  and  many  ves- 
sels take  on  coal  which  has  been  stored  here ;  for  the  long 
voyage  to  the  nearest  Chilean  port  on  the  Pacific  or  the 
nearest  Argentine  town  on  the  Atlantic  where  fuel  can  be 
obtained  takes  several  days. 

As  the  southern  part  of  South  America  develops  it  was 
thought  that  Punta  Arenas  would  grow  in  importance 
as  the  chief  shipping  port  of  that  part  of  the  continent. 
But  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad  may  lessen  the  number 
of  vessels  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and 
many  of  the  products  of  these  southern  lands  may  in 
time  be  shipped  more  largely  through  northern  cities. 

In  the  Falkland  Islands  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
South  America  whaling  and  sheep  raising  are  important 
occupations.  These  islands  belong  to  (ireat  Britain,  and 
few  vessels  call  there  except  English  ships  Ixmnd  around 
the  cape  or  through  the  Strait  of  Mcigellan. 

South  of  the  strait  is  the  Fuegian  Archipelago.  It 
consists  of  many  bleak,  wind-swept  islands,  large  and 
small,  separated  from  one  another  by  winding,  stormy 
passages  and  comprising  altogether  an  area  nearly  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  name  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
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Magellan  gave  to  the  entire  group  of  islands,  is  now 
applied  usually  only  to  the  largest  one,  which  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  When  the  boundary 
line  between  Chile  and  Argentina  was  finally  decided  on 
to  the  very  tip  of  South  America,  the  larger  and  the  more 
valuable  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  given  to  Chile. 


FIG.   103.     THERE    AKK    GREAT    GLACIERS    ON    THE    MOUNTAINS    THAT 
BORDER  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  belongs  to  Argentina, 
is  about  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  most  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  plain,  a  continuation 
of  the  great  level  stretches  of  Argentina.  The  climate 
is  cool,  and  parts  of  the  island  are  dry,  but  most  of  it  is 
covered  with  a  coarse  grass  on  which  sheep  thrive  well. 
The  Andes  Mountains  continue  down  the  coast  of  Chile 
and  curve  into  the  southern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  evergreen  trees,  which 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  snowy  peaks  and  white 
glaciers  above.  During  long  ages  this  mountainous  coast 
of  South  America  has  been  sinking  so  that  now  the  ocean 
fills  the  valleys  between  the  peaks,  thus  making  thousands 
of  islands  along  the  Chilean  border  separated  by  deep, 
narrow  inlets  or  fiords  similar  to  those  of  Norway.  These 
islands  are  drenched  with  rain  brought  by  the  westerly 
winds  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  forest  growth.  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  the  only  island  of  the  group  which  is  inhab- 
ited by  white  people  or  has  as  yet  been  at  all  developed. 
The  coasts  of  few  countries  offer  such  sharp  contrasts 
as  are  found  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Chile.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  one  find  drier  and 
more  barren  regions  than  lie  on  the  Peruvian  and  north 
Chilean  coasts.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  few  places 
in  the  temperate  zone  where  greener,  richer,  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  exists  than  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  southern  Chile.  Such  contrasts  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  people  and  the  industries  of  Chile,  and 
in  a  later  chapter  we  shall  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  narrow 
ribbon-like  country. 

TOPICS   FOR   STTDY 

I 

1.  Cape  Horn. 

2.  The  Strait  of  Magellan. 

3.  Magellan  and  the  first  voyage  around  the  world. 

4.  Indians  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago. 

5.  Punta  Arenas. 

6.  Sheep  ranching. 

7.  The  Fuegian  Archipelago  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America  showing  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  Cape  Horn. 

2.  Trace  the  route  of  Magellan's  ship  around  the  world. 

3.  Find  in  your  history  the  names  of  some  Spanish  explorers. 
What  did  each  one  discover  or  explore? 

4.  Name  the  islands  in  the  western  hemisphere  that  belong  to 
Great  Britain. 

5.  What  are  the  most  important  sheep-raising  countries  of  the 
world?    Which  one  ranks  first  in  this  industry? 

6.  What    is    an    archipelago  ?     Name    any   of   which    you    have- 
ever    heard. 

7.  Study  a  map  of  the  winds  and  find  why  northern  Chile  is  a 
desert  and  southern  Chile  so  well  watered. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic:  TIT  that  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always   remember  them. 


Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  cadi 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chapter. 
.Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Paraguay  Strait  of  Magellan 

Chile  Tierra  del  Fuego 

Peru  Fuegian  Archipelago 

Argentine  Republic  Falkland  Islands 

Great  Britain  Philippine  Islands 

Norway  Isthmus  of  Panama 

India  Panama  Canal 

China  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Kansas  Piuita  Arenas 

Iowa  Boston 

Massachusetts  Cape  Town 

Andes  Mountains  Edmonton 
Cape  Horn 


CHAPTER    XIII 
OVKU   THK   ANDES   TO  CHILE 

In  order  to  get  from  Argentina  to  Chile  by  land  we 
shall  have  to  cross  the  Andes  Highland.  Perhaps  yon 
are  thinking  that  we  shall  have  a  long,  hard  trip  on  horse- 
back or  muleback  over  the  high,  cold  passes  of  the 
mountains.  Not  very  many  years  ago  people  did  travel 
in  this  way  over  the  highlands,  but  to-day  we  can  ride 
the  entire  distance  in  comfortable  cars. 

There  are  many  wonderful  railroads  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  There  are  those  in  the  United 
States  which  cross  great  deserts  and  high  mountains; 
there  is  the  Trans-Siberian  road  thousands  of  miles  long 
which  connects  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
runs  for  miles  in  a  straight  line  across  the  plains  of 
Siberia;  there  is  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad  in  Africa 
which,  when  completed,  will  extend  entirely  across  that 
continent  from  Cape  Town  in  the  extreme  south  to  Cairo 
on  the  northern  shore.  The  railroads  of  Alaska  have  been 
built  over  the  desolate  snow-clad  passes  at  great  expense 
and  at  the  cost  of  many  lives.  In  South  America  we 
shall  find  railroads  as  wonderful  as  any  in  the  world, 
roads  which  run  through  tropical  forests,  climb  high 
mountains,  bridge  deep  canyons,  and  cross  vast  deserts. 
Traveling  on  some  of  them  may  not  be  very  comfortable 
because  of  cold  or  heat  or  dust  or  the  mountain  sickness 
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which  many  people  suffer  in  ascending  great  heights. 
We  shall  not  wish  to  leave  South  America,  however, 
without  knowing  more  of  its  railroads  and  seeing  the 
countries  and  the  industries  which  are  served  by  them. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  only  routes  from  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Valparaiso,  the  seaport  of  Chile 
on  the  Pacific,  were  by  water  around  the  southern  end  of 
South  America  or  by  a  slow  tiresome  horseback  trip  across 
the  plains  of  Argentina  and  over  the  Andes  Mountains. 
The  ocean  trip  around  Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  was  long  and  dangerous.  The  overland  journey 
was  so  hard  and  the  dangers  were  so  many  that  few  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  it  or  the  strength  to  endure  it. 

In  opening  up  her  great  plains  Argentina  built  a  road 
to  Mendoza  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  Chile,  in  developing  her 
resources,  constructed  a  railroad  which  climbed  the  west- 
ern slopes.  These  roads  were  in  operation  for  some  years 
before  they  were  connected  across  the  mountains,  and 
travelers  could  journey  over  the  heights  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  then  at  great  risk.  To-day  we  can 
go  in  two  days  from  the  line  railroad  station  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  to 
Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific.  We  race  across  the  maize- 
covered  plain,  on  between  acres  of  purple  alfalfa,  waving 
wheat,  and  fields  of  flax  covered  with  its  pretty  blue 
flowers,  past  little,  lonely  mud  huts  of  Italian  laborers  and 
large,  low  buildings  of  great  estancias.  Thousands  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  dot  the  plains,  and  the  straight 
figure  of  the  lonely  gaucho  sitting  astride  his  motionless 
horse  or  loping  easily  along  over  the  level  land  gives  a 
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touch  of  life  to  the  landscape.  Once  in  a  while  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  long-legged  flamingo  or  some  ostriches 
feeding  near  a  flock  of  sheep.  These  ostriches  —  rheas 
if  we  call  them  by  their  right  name  —  are  common  in 
this  part  of  South  America.  They  are  similar  to  the 
African  species,  but  their  feathers  are  not  so  valuable. 


FUJ.  104.    Ax  AI:«.KNTINK  COKXCKIH 

On  we  go  over  the  track  which  for  many  miles  is  without 
a  curve.  The  dust  sifts  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
over  a  moving  herd  which  we  see  in  the  distance  it  flies 
in  clouds.  As  far  as  we  can  see  there  are  no  hills  larger 
than  those  built  by  ants  and  no  valleys  deeper  than  the  ruts 
worn  by  the  heavy  cart  wheels.  In  the  distance  a  line  of 
high  two-wheeled  wagons  filled  with  bags  of  wheat  is  lum- 
bering slowly  over  the  plains.  The  wagons  are  very  heavy 
and  are  large  enough  to  hold  so  much  grain  that  it  takes 
several  pairs  of  oxen  to  draw  one  of  them.  As  we  watch 
the  long  dusty  line  we  are  reminded  of  the  queer  old 
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prairie  schooners  in  which  the  pioneers  crossed  the  United 
States  to  new  homes  in  the  unsettled  West. 

We  stop  at  intervals  at  some  camp  towns  separated 
from  their  nearest  neighbors  by  many  miles  of  dusty  plain. 
We  would  far  rather  live  on  some  lonely  ranch  than  in 
one  of  these  unattractive  places.  Lining  either  side  of  the 
broad  dusty  street  that  extends  the  length  of  the  town 


FIG.  105.    LINING  EITIIKK  SIDE  OF  A  BROAI>  Drsrv  STREET  ARK  QTKER- 
LOOKING  BUILDINGS  ONE  STORY  HIGH 

are  queer-looking  brick  buildings  one  story  high.  They 
look  to  us  more  like  huge  boxes  than  comfortable  homes. 
The  front  wall  is  higher  than  the  others  and  rises  above 
the  flat  roof,  making  the  house  from  the  street  in  front 
look  taller  than  it  really  is.  At  the  station  many  horses 
are  standing,  while  groups  of  cowboys  and  Spanish  and 
Italian  laborers  loiter  about,  looking  at  the  train  and  the 
passengers.  Little  of  importance  happens  in  these  lonely 
towns,  and  the  arrival  of  the  express  train  bound  from 
ocean  to  ocean  is  the  event  of  the  day. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  is  Mendoza,  the  most  west- 
ern city  and  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  republic.  We  have 
thrown  so  tired  of  the  bare,  flat  plains  that  this  place, 
with  its  background  of  mountains,  its  hills,  its  trees, 
and  its  trickling  brooks,  is  a  pleasant  sight. 

In  the  southern  part  of  South  America  the  great 
highland  shuts  out  the  moist  westerly  winds  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  the  climate  of  Mendoza 
is  therefore  very  dry.  Nothing  grows  here  except  where 
irrigation  is  used.  On  the  sides  of  the  streets  and  in  the 
orchards  and  gardens  and  vineyards  we  see  the  little 
streams  wliich  have  been  led  in  canals  and  ditches  from  the 
river  that  comes  tumbling  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
river  is  thick  with  the  mud  that  it  carries,  and  so  enriches 
the  soil  as  well  as  furnishes  the  water  needed  for  cultivation. 

The  low  mud  and  brick  houses  with  their  thick  walls 
give  the  town  a  peculiar  appearance.  Mendoza  was  once 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  since  that  time  few  houses 
more  than  one  story  high  have  been  built.  The  bricks  of 
which  many  of  the  buildings  are  made  are  manufactured 
in  a  curious  way.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  the  proper 
kind  water  is  poured  over  the  earth.  Horses  are  then 
driven  round  and  round  in  a  circle  until  the  soil  is 
churned  into  a  thick  mud.  This  is  mixed  with  straw, 
molded  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

All  around  Mendoza  are  vineyards  and  farms  shaded 
by  rows  of  poplar  trees  which  have  been  planted  by 
millions  to  supply  the  lumber  which  is  needed  in  this 
treeless  country.  The  vineyards  interest  us  more  than 
anything  else,  for  we  had  not  expected  to  find  such  a 
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great  industry  in  this  rainless  region  of  Argentina.  They 
stretch  for  miles  around  the  city,  each  vineyard  watered 
by  the  little  streams  which  spread  themselves  in  a  network 
among  the  vines.  Let  us  ride  out  among  them.  The  vines, 
pruned  back  and  .fastened  to  wire  and  posts,  grow  close 
to  the  railroad  on  either  side.  They  are  planted  so  evenly 
that  we  can  look  for  long  distances  down  the  straight 
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rows.  How  dark  and  rich  the  soil  is !  It  is  cultivated  so 
carefully  that  there  is  not  a  weed  in  sight.  In  every  row 
we  can  see  the  little  stream  of  muddy  water  that  makes 
these  great  vineyards  possible.  How  thick  the  clusters  of 
grapes  hang  on  the  vines.  Millions  of  pounds  of  this  fine 
fruit  are  pressed  into  wine.  We  see  piles  of  grapes  being 
brought  to  the  presses  and  high  carts  filled  with  casks  on 
their  way  to  the  railroad  station.  There  are  between  two 
and  three  thousand  wineries  in  Argentina,  most  of  them 
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in  Mendoza.  These  are  fitted  with  presses,  vats,  and 
machinery  as  modem  as  any  that  you  might  find  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany  or  on  the  Rhone  in  France. 
Not  all  the  luscious  grapes  of  Mendoza  are  made  into 
wine.  Great  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  sent  in  special 
trains  down  the  steep  slopes  and  across  the  wide  plains 
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to  Buenos  Aires  to  supply  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
regions.  Some  of  the  fruit  is  loaded  onto  refrigerator  ships 
and  sent  to  New  York,  where  it  arrives  in  as  good  shape 
as  that  which  comes  from  California.  Now  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened,  a  great  deal  of  this  fruit,  and 
some  from  the  vineyards  of  Chile  also,  will  in  the  future 
he  taken  to  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  and  thence  by  the 
shorter  route  to  New  York. 
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Leaving  Mendoza,  we  continue  our  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains. From  the  car  windows  as  we  ascend  the  slopes  we 
can  see  vineyards,  peach  orchards,  and  fig  trees  watered 
by  canals  from  the  Mendoza  River,  which  is  fed  by  the 
snows  above.  As  we  rise  higher  we  leave  the  cultivated 
lands.  The  air  grows  cooler  and  the  vegetation  scarcer. 
We  pass  small,  lonely  stations,  each  with  a  huge  pile  of 
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fuel  near  and  a  few  goats  feeding  on  the  stunted  shrubs 
and  grass  around.  Always  ahead  of  us  loom  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  which  we  must  cross  before  we  can 
get  into  Chile.  Now  we  are  so  high  that  the  mountains 
are  bare,  with  hard,  stony  faces  down  which  pour  foaming 
cascades  into  deep  gorges  far  below  us.  The  scene  is  wild 
and  desolate.  There  are  no  trees,  and  only  a  few  blades 
of  grass  grow  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Higher  still  we 
climb  until,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Men- 
doza, we  come  to  our  last  station  in  Argentine  territory. 
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From  here  to  the  Chilean  side  of  the  mountains,  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  wonderful  tunnel 
two  and  a  half  miles  long  has  been  built 

Before  this  tunnel  was  made  all  travelers  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  were  obliged  to  take  a  cold,  dangerous 
trip  on  rnuleback  up  over  the  high  pass.  Now,  for  those 
who  choose  this  route,  comfortable  four-horse  coaches  have 
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been  provided.  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  of  the  grand 
mountain  scenery,  so  with  extra  wraps  to  protect  us  from 
the  cold  we  take  our  places  in  one  of  the  carriages.  We 
zigzag  back  and  forth  up  the  trail,  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  distant  mountains  outlined  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
All  vegetation  has  long  since  disappeared.  Rocky  slopes, 
snowy  peaks,  and  bluish-white  glaciers  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side.  One  more  sharp  turn.  Our  carriage  stops,  and 
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we  hold  our  breath  in  sudden  wonder.  There  before  us, 
almost  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  stands  a  massive  statue  of  Christ.  With  a 
large  cross  supported  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  up- 
lifted in  blessing,  the  great  figure  stands  silent  and  serene 
amid  the  storm-swept  rocks  and  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
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On  the  granite  base  of  the  monument  are  inscribed  these 
words,  "  Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust 
than  the  people  of  Argentina  and  Chile  break  the  peace 
to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer." 

This  statue  on  the  boundary  line  of  these  two  South 
American  countries  is  the  famous  Christ  of  the  Andes.  It 
was  cast  from  the  melted  cannon  of  Argentina  and  Chile 
and  was  here  erected  as  a  symbol  of  perpetual  peace 
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between  the  two  nations.  They  had  had  trouble  over  their 
boundary  line  and  war  had  threatened,  but  the  question 
tvas  finally  decided  by  arbitration,  and  in  1904  this  beauti- 
ful statue  was  set  up  to  commemorate  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Near  by  we  see  the  boundary  posts  with  the  word 
Argentina  on  one  side  and  Chile  on  the  other.  Passing 
these  we  begin  our  downward  course  on  the  Chilean  side 
amid  rocks,  foaming  streams,  and  deep  gorges  similar  to 
those  on  the  eastern  slopes. 

Gradually  the  air  grows  milder,  a  few  blades  of  grass 
and  stunted  shrubs  appear,  and  hardy  mountain  flowers 
carpet  the  rocks.  We  have  left  the  snow  sheets,  the  gla- 
ciers, the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the  bare  rocky  peaks  behind. 
Before  lies  a  new  country,  by  us  as  yet  unexplored,  and 
with  thoughts  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  us  we  leave  our 
coaches  for  comfortable  cars  and  speed  down  the  slope 
into  Chile. 

TOPICS  KOK  STI'DY 

I 

1.  Railroads  of  South  America. 

2.  Routes  from  liuenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso. 

3.  The  Trans-Aniline  Railroad. 

4.  Scenes  on  the  pampas. 

5.  Mendo/a  and  its  vineyards. 

6.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes. 

II 

1.  What  great  railroads  of  North  America  do  you  know  ?   Where 
do  they  run?    What  large  cities  are  located  on  thuin  ? 

2.  From  the  railroad  station  get  some  folders  which  will  give  you 
the  route  of  some  of  these  important  railroads. 

3.  On  a  map  of  Kurasia  trace  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.    On 
a  map  of  Africa  trace  the  route  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad. 
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4.  On  a  map  of  South  America  trace  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad. 
Show  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. 

5.  In  what   parts  of  the    United   States  is  irrigation  necessary? 
Explain  the   cause  of  the  lack  of  rainfall  in  this  region. 

6.  Read  in  your  geography  or  in  some  other  book  about  the  grape 
and  wine  industry  of  Europe.    What  countries,  cities,  and  rivers  are 
especially  noted  for  this  industry?    On  an  outline  map  of  Europe 
show  these  places. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  ITI  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

ITT 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chap- 
ter. Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Germany  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad 

France  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 

Alaska  Trans-Andine  Railroad 

California  Buenos  Aires 

Rhine  River  Valparaiso 

Rhone  River  Mendoza 

Meiidoza  River  Denver 

Andes  Mountains  San  Francisco 

Panama  Canal  New  York 

Strait  of  Magellan  Cape  Town 

Cape  Horn  Cairo 
Baltic  Sea 


CHAPTER   XIV 
CHILE  AND  THE  CHILEANS 

After  our  cold  ride  over  the  Andes  we  are  glad  to  get 
into  a  comfortable  train  once  more.  At  Caracoles,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  Chilean 
end  of  the  long  tunnel  begins,  we  take  a  train  on  the 
narrow  cogwheel  railroad  and  begin  our  ride  down  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Chile. 
We  rush  down  steep  grades,  through  short  tunnels,  over 
bridges,  past  deep  gorges,  and  beside  mountain  rivers 
whose  waters  are  broken  by  falls  and  rapids. 

We  pass  the  little  station  of  Juncal,  for  several  years  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad.  Near  here  is  a  deep  gorge  called 
"  Salto  del  Soldado,"  or  the  Soldier's  Leap.  A  Chilean  in 
the  seat  beside  us  tells  us  that  the  place  received  its  name 
from  a  soldier  who,  when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  leaped 
across  the  chasm  and  was  saved.  The  story-teller  is  so 
kind  and  polite  that  we  do  not  like  to  contradict  him 
even  though  the  width  of  the  gorge  makes  his  tale  seem 
impossible. 

In  the  sky  above  us,  so  far  away  that  they  look  no  larger 
than  swallows,  are  some  great  birds  wheeling,  circling,  and 
floating  in  the  thin  blue  air.  They  are  condors,  birds  as 
large  as  the  largest  eagles.  In  our  travels  through  Chile  we 
shall  see  the  condor  pictured  and  mounted  many  times,  for 
it  is  the  national  emblem  of  that  country,  as  the  eagle  is 
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of  the  United  States.  You  can  imagine  how  large  these 
great  birds  are  when  I  tell  you  that  the  outstretched  wings 
from  tip  to  tip  measure  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  Those 
that  we  see  are  so  far  above  us  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
could  distinguish  nothing  on  earth,  yet  their  sight  is  so 
keen  that  if  a  sheep  or  a  goat  should  die  in  the  high 
pastures,  it  would  not  be  long  unnoticed  by  these  condors, 

which  look  so  small 
to  us  now.  They 
would  swoop  down 
and,  circling  nearer 
and  nearer  the  earth, 
would  finally  alight 
on  their  prey. 

Since  we  left  the 
coaches  for  the  train 
we  have  been  stead- 
ily descending  the 
steep  slopes.  Before 
we  come  to  the  sta- 


FIG.   111.     TICK   Cox  DOR    is   THE   NATIONAL 
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tion  of  Los  Andes 
the  air  grows  milder 
and  the  gray  rocks 

begin  to  have  a  thin  covering  of  green.  At  this  town  we 
leave  the  little  narrow-gauge  railroad  and  change  to  one 
of  greater  width.  Before  we  take  the  train  into  the  valley 
we  have  time  to  look  about  a  little  in  Los  Andes,  our 
first  Chilean  town.  Let  us  walk  down  the  street  from 
the  station.  Like  the  other  streets  of  the  place  it  is  very 
wide  and  straight.  On  either  side  are  little  trickling 
canals  of  clear  mountain  water.  Rain  seldom  falls  here, 
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but  the  brooks  are  kept  full  from  the  melting  snows 
above.  Beyond  the  canals  on  either  side  of  the  street 
are  low  houses  built  of  stone.  This  is  the  cheapest 
building  material  in  the  region  and  there  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  it  in  the  hills  around.  Near  by  are  large 
fruit  orchards,  and  if  we  were  to  peep  into  some  of  the 
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houses  we  might  find  the  women  cunning  and  preserving 
pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruit,  for  this  is  an  important 
industry  here.  Beyond  the  orchards  lie  fields  of  wheat, 
and  higher  on  the  slopes  are  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

See  the  line  of  small  gray  donkeys  coming  up  the  steep 
trail  into  the  town.     Each  one  is  so  loaded  with  firewood 
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that  little  but  his  legs  is  visible.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel 
used  here,  and  every  day  long  lines  of  donkeys  with  their 
drivers  plod  along  the  mountain  paths  to  collect  and  bring 
in  the  wood.  Donkeys  are  very  useful  animals  in  these 
mountain  towns  of  Chile.  There  are  some  stopping  in  the 
street.  Each  one  has  a  large  can  hanging  on  either  side, 
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from  which  the  milkman  measures  out  to  his  customer  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  lie  wishes. 

The  ride  down  from  Los  Andes  to  Santiago  is  very 
interesting,  and  we  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  The  railroad 
follows  the  Aconcagua  River,  a  stream  named  from  the 
great  peak  from  which  it  comes.  The  swift  mountain 
river  plunges  in  waterfalls  down  high  cliffs  and  dashes  in 
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cascades  over  the  rocks  as  it  hurries  down  the  slope. 
From  time  to  time  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  great  white 
head  of  Mount  Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain  of  South 
America,  rising  above  all  the  other  giants  of  the  Andes. 

Now  we  are  passing  between  fields  inclosed  by  low 
mud  walls.  A  network  of  canals  from  the  river  extends 
through  each  field  and  furnishes  the  water  for  the  wheat 
and  corn  and  the  vegetables  and  fruit  that  are  growing 
there.  Some  of  these  products  are  sent  to  Santiago  to 
supply  its  markets,  and  some  are  shipped  away  from 
Valparaiso  to  other  countries.  In  the  distance  we  can 
see  dry,  cactus-covered  hills  and  large  fields  inclosed  by 
stone  walls,  where  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  feeding. 
Now  the  train  flies  by  scattered  mud  huts,  the  homes  of 
laborers  on  some  great  estate  which  stretches  for  miles 
along  the  track.  We  catch  glimpses  of  heavy,  two-wheeled 
oxcarts  loaded  with  wheat  from  some  distant  hacienda, 
as  the  Chileans  call  their  large  estates.  Off  in  a  field  to 
the  right  some  men  are  plowing  with  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  ox  is  the  common  farm  animal  in  Chile  and  for  all 
heavy  work  takes  the  place  of  the  horse  and  mule. 

Here  we  are  at  last  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile. 
It  is  not  so  level  as  Montevideo,  nor  so  rich  as  Buenos 
Aires,  but  it  has  what  no  city  on  the  plains  of  Uruguay 
or  Argentina  can  ever  have,  and  that  is  the  beautiful 
view  of  the  high  mountains  which  tower  on  either  side. 
The  lofty,  snow-rapped  Andes  lie  on  the  east  and  the 
lower  coast  ranges  to  the  west  With  its  wonderful 
scenery,  its  delightful  climate,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  modern  city,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Chileans 
love  their  capital. 
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The  easiest  way  for  us  to  see  something  of  Santiago 
is  from  the  top  of  a  street  car.  The  seats  on  the  top  of 
the  "  double-deckers "  are  cheaper  than  those  inside  and 
we  can  ride  a  long  way  for  less  than  two  cents.  Who  is 
the  woman  in  cap,  dark-blue  dress,  and  neat  apron,  who 
stands  on  the  rear  platform  and  looks  at  us  as  we  get 
on  ?  She  is  the  conductor.  Many  of  the  street-car  con- 
ductors in  Chile  are  women.  When  the  country  was  at 
war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  the  men  were  needed  in 
the  army,  the  women  took  their  places  on  the  cars.  They 
did  the  work  so  well  that  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
officials  of  the  roads  saw  no  reason  for  removing  them,  and 
women  have  done  some  of  this  work  ever  since. 

What  a  beautiful  street  it  is  on  which  we  are  riding !  It 
is  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias.  This  long  musical  Spanish 
name  means  the  "  delicious  walk  "  or  "  delicious  avenue." 
The  Alameda  de  las  Delicias  is  the  finest  avenue  in  the 
city.  It  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  wide.  Measure 
the  width  of  the  widest  street  in  your  home  town  or  city 
and  see  ho\v  it  compares  with  the  Alameda.  The  drive- 
way on  either  side  accommodates  teams  and  street  cars. 
In  the  center,  shaded  by  large  trees,  is  a  wide  promenade. 
Under  each  row  of  trees  a  little  stream  of  clear  water 
flows  in  a  neat,  walled  channel.  Scattered  here  and  there 
along  the  avenue  are  statues  of  Chilean  heroes,  while 
stone  seats  under  the  trees  make  comfortable  resting 
places  for  the  promenaders.  In  the  evening  these  seats 
are  sure  to  be  full  of  people  who  are  enjoying  the  music 
of  the  bands  which  play  in  the  band-stands. 

Let  us  remain  on  the  car  and  ride  out  to  Cousino  Park. 
Tins  is  the  "  Coney  Island  of  Santiago "  and  has  all  the 
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amusements  of  such  a  place.  We  can  shoot  the  chutes, 
enjoy  the  skating-rink  and  the  merry-go-round,  visit  the 
cafes,  and  watch  the  dancers.  There  are  many  dance  halls 
in  the  park,  which  are  especially  crowded  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  Dancing  is  very  popular  among  the  Chileans, 
and  on  Sundays  they  go  in  crowds  to  the  parks  to  en- 
joy this  and  other  amusements.  Chile  has  banished  the 
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bull-light,  which  is  the  chief  Sunday-afternoon  entertain- 
ment in  many  South  American  cities,  but  dancing  and  horse 
racing  are  the  weekly  pleasures  of  hundreds  of  people. 

Seflora  Cousifto,  who  gave  the  park  to  Santiago  and 
who  built  the  finest  residence  in  the  city,  was  called  at 
one  time  the  richest  woman  in  South  America,  if  not  in 
the  world.  In  a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  Chile  we 
shall  stop  at  Lota,  a  mining  town  founded  by  Sefior 
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Cousino,  and  see  the  beautiful  white  marble  palace  built 
there  by  his  wife.  It  is  the  show  place  of  the  town,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  green  lawns  adorned  with  terraces, 
statues,  arbors,  fountains,  and  artificial  lakes  scattered 
among  lovely  gardens  and  widespreading  shade  trees. 

Returning  from  Cousino  Park  we  will  take  a  trip  to 
the  top  of  Santa  Lucia.  This  rocky  hill,  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  high,  stands  in  the  center  of  Santiago.  The 
early  Spanish  explorer  who  founded  the  capital  built  a 
fortress  on  the  rock  and  laid  out  the  town  at  its  feet. 
To-day  we  walk  down  the  long,  straight  streets  which  he 
planned  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  which  divide  the  city 
into  squares  like  a  checkerboard.  Old  cities  in  Spain  were 
often  laid  out  in  this  way,  and  the  Spanish  discoverers  in 
the  New  World  followed  the  same  plan. 

Santa  Lucia  was  first  a  fort,  built  to  defend  the  city 
at  its  base.  After  this  it  was  used  as  a  cemetery.  Jn 
more  recent  years  it  has  been  made  into  a  beautiful  park. 
It  has  winding  paths  and  roads,  grottoes  and  gardens, 
cafes  and  fountains.  In  odd  little  nooks  and  corners  ferns, 
plants,  and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  and  comfortable 
seats  invite  one  to  rest  on  the  way  to  the  summit.  Bright 
flowers  peep  out  from  every  cranny,  beautiful  statues 
stand  in  unexpected  corners,  creeping  vines  cover  the 
rocks,  and  splashing  brooks  come  leaping  down  over  the 
steep  cliffs.  At  night  the  hill,  as  well  as  the  city  below, 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  electric  lights. 

Beautiful  as  the  climb  is,  the  view  from  the  top  of  Santa 
Lucia  is  even  more  lovely.  Below  us  lies  the  capital,  hemmed 
in  by  the  mountains  around  and  divided  into  squares  by 
its  long,  straight  streets.  Through  the  heart  of  the  city 
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runs  the  Alameda.  In  its  walled  channel  lies  a  little 
river  spanned  by  several  bridges.  The  towers  of  numerous 
churches  rise  far  above  the  low  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  It 
seems  queer  to  be  in  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  see  no  chimneys  rising  from  the  roofs.  Santiago 
is  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
is  north  of  it.  Though  tlve  winters  are  short,  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  The  houses, 
many  of  which  have  no  furnaces  or  stoves  for  heating,  are 
often  chilly,  though  the  sun  warms  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Most  of  the  people  prefer  to  do  without  heating 
arrangements  and  trust  for  warmth  to  extra  clothes,  which 
are  needed  fully  as  much  in  the  houses  as  they  are  out  of 
doors.  Some  of  the  newer  buildings  are  provided  with  fur- 
naces and  stoves,  but  these  are  lacking  in  most  of  the  houses. 
Another  queer  thing  that  we  notice  as  we  look  down 
on  the  capital  is  the  fact  that  the  trees  seem  to  rise  from 
out  the  middle  of  the  buildings.  As  in  many  other  South 
American  cities,  most  of  the  houses  of  Santiago  are  built 
around  a  patio,  and  in  many  of  these  there  are  trees 
and  gardens.  A  large  wooden  door,  which  is  closed  and 
locked  at  night,  opens  onto  the  street.  If  the  house  is  of 
one  story  all  the  rooms  open  onto  the  courtyard.  If  the 
building  is  of  two  stories  the  upper  rooms  open  onto  a 
gallery  which  runs  around  the  inner  square.  Some  of 
the  houses  of  the  better  class  of  people  are  very  large 
and  often  contain  forty  or  fifty  rooms.  It  is  a  custom  in 
Chile  for  a  son  to  bring  his  wife  to  his  father's  house  and 
make  his  home  there :  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  more 
rooms  than  in  our  country,  where  the  young  couple  usually 
set  up  housekeeping  by  themselves. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  part  of  the  city  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  river.  That  is  where  the  poor  people 
live.  In  this  section  the  houses  are  small  and  mean,  and 
whole  families  live  in  one  room  and  sleep  on  the  floor. 
These  rooms  are  often  below  the  street  level,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  they  are  sometimes  flooded.  At  such  times 
the  people  suffer  dreadfully,  as  the  poor  families  do  in  the 
large  tenement  blocks  in  our  great  cities  during  the  very 
hot  or  the  very  cold  weather. 

The  poor  class  of  people  in  Chile  work  hard  and  have 
few  comforts.  Their  wages  are  small,  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  poverty.  Many  of  them  drink  a  great 
deal,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  On  the  day 
following  no  one  expects  that  much  work  will  be  done. 
Few  factory  hands  are  ready  at  their  machines,  few  farm 
laborers  appear  in  the  morning  to  do  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  even  many  of  the  house  servants  are  not  able  to 
attend  to  their  duties.  All  this  must  be  changed  before 
Chile  can  make  the  most  of  her  resources  and  industries. 

We  shall  always  remember  the  sunset  from  the  top  of 
Santa  Lucia.  The  darkening  city,  the  green  plain  beyond, 
the  fleecy  clouds  touched  with  rainbow  colors,  the  moun- 
tains, now  snow-white,  now  slowly  changing  to  a  delicate 
rose-pink,  and  the  purple  shadows  falling  over  peaks  and 
valleys  as  the  sun  sinks  lower — all  this  is  a  sight  which 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Before  leaving  Santiago  we  will  make  a  trip  to  the 
Zoo,  where  we  may  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
animals  which  we  shall  see  on  the  great  highland  of  South 
America.  This  is  our  first  sight  of  the  llama,  the  chief 
burden-bearer  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  As  we  go  into  the 
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mountainous  portions  of  those  countries  we  shall  see  great 
numbers  of  these  animals  and  their  Indian  drivers. 

Here  are  some  other  animals  that  look  somewhat  like 
the  llamas.  They  belong  to  the  same  family  and  are 
called  vicuflas.  Their  fur  is  very  fine  and  silky  and 
makes  excellent  cloth.  These  animals  are  not  so  common 
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now  as  they  once  were,  and  the  goods  made  of  their  hair 
is  very  valuable. 

Those  are  alpacas  standing  near.  How  much  they  look 
like  the  llamas.  Alpacas  are  raised  for  their  long,  fine  wool, 
but  the  cloth  which  we  call  alpaca  usually  contains  little, 
if  any,  of  this  material.  Fabrics  woven  of  the  real  alpaca 
wool  are  very  expensive  and  are  seldom  seen  in  our  stores. 
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Another  South  American  animal  of  the  same  family 
as  these  which  we  have  mentioned  is  the  guanaco.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  southern  Chile  and  Argentina  and  in  the 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  guanaco  furnishes  the 
Indians  with  flesh  for  food,  wool  for  clothing,  and  skins 
for  tents.  It  would  be  as  hard  for  some  of  the  tribes  to 

live  without  the  gua- 
naco as  for  the  Eskimo 
or  the  Laplander  to  do 
without  the  reindeer. 

In  the  Zoo  we  dis- 
cover still  another  ani- 
mal, much  smaller  than 
any  of  these  mentioned, 
which  we  are  very  glad 
to  see.  This  is  the 
chinchilla.  Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  that 
was  made  of  its  soft 
gray  fur?  It  is  very 
expensive  and  therefore 
not  very  common.  The 
chinchilla  is  a  small 
animal,  not  much  larger 
than  a  gray  squirrel.  It  lives  in  the  mountains  of  Chile 
and  Peru,  and  is  caught  in  traps  by  the  natives.  It  is 
a  shy  animal,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  many  skins  are 
exported  from  Chile  each  year,  though  the  number  is 
constantly  decreasing. 

To-night  we  will  go  to  the  plaza  in  Santiago.  It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity,  and  a  band  is  playing. 
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Crowds  of  young  people  are  promenading,  while  the  older 
ones  rest  on  the  scattered  seats  and  chat  with  friends. 
The  young  ladies  and  girls  are  walking  around  the  plaza 
in  one  direction  and  the  men  and  boys  in  the  other,  but 
you  see  no  couples  strolling  off  by  themselves.  No  young 
lady  would  ever  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  as  coming 
to  the  plaza  with- 
out having  the 
company  of  her 
mother  or  some 
other  older  per- 
son. These  older 
people  often  oc- 
cupy seats  while 
the  young  ladies 
stroll  along,  but 
the  eyes  of  the 
chaperons  rarely 
wander  far  from 
their  charges.  If 
any  young  man 
sees  a  young  lady 
whom  he  thinks 
attractive  he  finds  out  who  she  is  and  perhaps  later  calls 
at  her  home.  But  until  their  engagement  he  sees  little, 
if  anything,  of  her  alone.  Her  people  always  receive  him 
when  he  calls,  and  someone  always  accompanies  her  when 
she  goes  out.  This  is  the  custom  not  only  in  Chile  but 
in  all  South  American  countries.  Few  young  ladies  who 
live  there  know  any  such  freedom  as  the  girls  of  the 
United  States  enjoy. 
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The  hotel  at  which  we  are  stopping  is  on  one  side  of 
the  plaza.  We  retire  early,  but  the  music  of  the  band 
keeps  up  until  a  late  hour.  In  the  morning  business  starts 
a  little  later  than  is  usual  with  us,  so  that,  after  all,  the 
Chileans  get  in  their  needed  sleep. 

To-day  we  will  take  a  ride  into  the  country  around 
Santiago.  The  long,  narrow  valley  in  which  the  capital  is 
situated  may  well  be  called  the  "  Garden  of  South  Amer- 
ica." It  is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  long,  but  the  coast 
ranges  rising  in  the  west  and  the  high  snow-capped  Andes 
on  the  east  make  it  so  narrow  that  its  entire  area  is  but 
little  more  than  twice  that  of  Massachusetts.  This  long, 
narrow  valley  is  the  real  Chile.  Here  are  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  here  most  of  the  people  live,  and  here 
are  the  farms  that  supply  the  Chileans  with  food  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  of.  Valparaiso  with  their  cargoes. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  are  pas- 
tures, where  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  feeding. 
Below  the  pasture  lands  are  fields  of  alfalfa  and  vine- 
yards. The  climate  of  this  central  valley  is  as  favorable 
for  the  production  of  good  grapes  as  is  the  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Chile  is  noted  for  its  fine  wines.  The  railroad 
which  runs  the  length  of  the  valley  takes  us  past  fields  of 
wheat  and  corn,  peach  and  pear  orchards,  and  flourishing 
gardens  where  beans,  onions,  squashes,  tomatoes,  straw- 
berries, and  melons  look  as  familiar  as  if  growing  on  our 
farms  at  home.  The  seasons  in  Chile  are  the  opposite  of 
ours,  and  these  crops  are  raised  during  our  winter.  Vessels 
carrying  these  fruits  and  vegetables  can  run  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  two 
weeks,  and  thus  supply  our  winter  markets. 
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Many  of  the  fields  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  feeding 
are  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  and  those  where  the  crops 
are  being  raised  are  inclosed  by  low  mud  banks.  There 
is  little  rain  during  the  summer  in  the  valley  of  Chile, 
and  the  crops  which  are  raised  here  must  be  irrigated. 
The  water  is  taken  from  the  swift  mountain  rivers,  which 
give  to  the  plants  not  only  the  moisture  that  they  need 
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but  much  of  their  food  as  well.  Rushing  down  the  stoop 
slopes  the  streams  bring  large  quantities  of  silt.  This  is 
dropped  in  the  valley,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  valley  of  Chile  has  l>een  built  up  in  this 
way  by  the  wash  from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  and 
consequently  it  contains  some  of  the  richest  funning  land 
in  the  world.  As  we  ride  through  it,  we  see  the  great 
estates,  the  laborers  and  their  huts,  the  heavy  ox-teams, 
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the  women  at  the  stations  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  for  sale, 
the  fertile  fields  with  their  irrigating  streams,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  stone-walled  pastures. 

The  few  wealthy  farmers  who  own  most  of  the  land  in 
the  valley  reckon  the  size  of  their  estates  in  miles  rather 
than  in  acres.  The  owners  usually  live,  for  a  part  of  the 
time  at  least,  in  Santiago  and  leave  the  care  of  their  farms 
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to  overseers.  The  Indian  or  half-breed  laborer  is  given  his 
home  on  the  estate,  usually  a  mud  hut  of  one  or  two  rooms; 
he  has  some  land  on  which  to  raise  his  beans,  onions, 
wheat,  corn,  and  what  not,  and  lie  is  paid  a  little  money. 
In  return  he  must  work  in  the  fields  of  the  owner,  culti- 
vate his  land,  and  tend  his  crops.  There  is  usually  a 
store  on  the  estate  where  the  laborers  can  buy  provisions 
at  prices  which  the  proprietor  may  fix  to  suit  himself. 
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Chile  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  countries  of  South 
America.  Her  progress  will  be  more  rapid  when  once  she 
begins  to  cut  up  these  estates  in  her  rich  valley  so  that 
more  people  can  work  their  own  land.  In  Chile,  as  in  other 
countries  of  South  America,  the  wealth  and  power  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people,  and  the  poorer  working  classes  are 
very  ignorant  and  own  little  land  or  other  property.  The 
real  strength  of  any  nation  lies  in  the  hard-working,  inde- 
pendent middle  classes,  which  to-day  these  countries  lack. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  farms  we  can  guess 
what  are  some  of  the  products  that  Chile  exports.  Many 
of  the  live  cattle  and  sheep  and  much  of  the  dried  meat 
go  to  Bolivia  and  Peru ;  while  the  frozen  and  canned 
meats,  the  bones,  hoofs,  skins,  wool,  and  hides  are  sent 
across  the  ocean  to  Germany,  England,  and  other  foreign 
lands.  The  grains,  wheat  and  barley,  go  to  South  Ameri- 
can countries  and  to  lands  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Most  of  our  imports  from  Chile  are  the  minerals,  of  which 
we  shall  read  in  another  chapter. 

If  the  central  valley  is  the  Chile  of  to-day,  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  may  well  be  called  the  Chile  of  the 
future.  The  enormous  amount  of  timber  there  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  treasures  of  South  America,  the  rapid 
rivers  will  provide  the  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  as 
many  mills  as  may  be  built,  and  the  grassy  pastures 
will  furnish  food  for  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

One  fourth  of  Chile  is  made  up  of  islands.  Notice  how 
many  there  are  near  the  coast  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  Here  we  find  the  high  cliffs,  the  abrupt  shores, 
the  winding  fiords,  the  deep  inlets,  the  blue  glaciers  fill- 
ing the  passes,  the  waterfalls,  and  the  wooded  slopes  all 
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very  much  like  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  similar  ranges 
of  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea. 

The  United  States  is  situated  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  where  the  wind  from  the  west  blows  more  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  Ever  since  we  came  far  enough  south 
to  enter  the  south  temperate  zone  we  have  been  also  in 
a  region  of  westerly  winds.  These  are  full  of  moisture 
which  they  have  taken  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  they 
blew  over  it.  As  they  pass  over  the  mountains  they  be- 
come chilled  and  drop  their  moisture  on  the  westerly 
slopes.  You  can  see  the  same  thing  happen,  in  a  smaller 
way,  when  you  hold  a  cold  plate  against  the  moisture- 
laden  air  coming  from  the  nose  of  a  teakettle.  In  tem- 
perate Chile,  therefore,  we  find  a  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  the  Argentine  side 
is  dry.  Later  in  our  trip,  as  we  go  farther  north  toward 
the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  things  very  different. 

The  rainfall  in  southern  Chile  causes  a  heavy  forest 
growth  on  the  scattered  islands  and  the  western  mountain 
slopes.  If  we  were  to  try  to  walk  through  the  forests  we 
should  find  ourselves  waist-deep  in  wet  ferns,  moss,  and 
grass.  When  once  the  land  is  settled,  sawmills  built,  and 
coast  towns  started  where  commerce  may  be  carried  on, 
there  will  be  enough  timber  in  southern  Chile  to  supply 
the  country  with  all  that  she  will  need  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Little  of  the  forest  is  being  used  at  present.  Forest 
fires  destroy  large  areas  annually,  and  where  the  land  is 
cleared  for  ranching,  the  lumber  is  burned  or  left  to  rot. 
As  Chile  becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  the  value  of 
the  forests  more  widely  known,  more  careful  methods  of 
lumbering  will  prevail. 
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This  cold,  damp  southern  Chile  seems  a  dreary  place  in 
which  to  make  one's  home.  But,  as  in  southern  Argen- 
tina, shepherds  are  taking  up  land,  living  in  their  lonely 
huts,  and,  with  no  company  for  miles  around  except  their 
faithful  dogs,  are  caring  for  their  large  flocks.  So  rapidly 
has  the  sheep  industry  spread  in  the  last  few  years  that 
to-day  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile  there  are  more  than 
two  million  sheep  besides  several  thousand  cattle.  Much  of 
the  wool,  skins,  and  hides  are  shipped  from  the  Chilean 
town  of  Punta  Arenas,  of  which  you  read  in  Chapter  XII. 

We  notice  that  the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Chilean  valley  differ  in  their  appearance  from  those  who 
live  farther  north.  Their  features  show  clearly  their  In- 
dian ancestry.  Their  complexion  is  darker,  their  cheek 
bones  are  higher,  and  their  hair  is  straighter  and  blacker. 
Besides  these  half-breeds,  we  see  also  in  the  southern 
towns  many  full-blooded  Indians  who  have  come,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  in  clumsy  oxcarts,  to  trade  their 
wheat  or  corn  for  a  new  blanket,  a  gay  handkerchief,  or  a 
bright  silver  buckle. 

These  people  are  the  Araucanians,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Indian  tril>es  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  by  far 
the  finest  specimens  of  Indians  in  South  America.  That 
the  Chileans  are  splendid  fighters  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  people  are  descended  from  the  brave 
Araucanian  Indians. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  conquered  much 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Gradually  they  ven- 
tured farther  and  farther  south  and  waged  many  fierce 
battles  with  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  had  an  advan- 
tage in  being  mounted,  and  the  Indians  were  terrified 
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at  the  horses,  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  They 
thought  that  the  animal  and  the  rider  were  one  person 
and  that  these  strange  beings  were  much  more  powerful 
than  ordinary  people.  The  Spaniards,  too,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  firearms,  while  the  Indians  had  only  wooden  lances, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
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the  numbers  of  the  Araueanians  were  so  great  compared 
with  the  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  and  they  fought  with 
such  fierceness  that  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  conquer 
them  as  they  had  the  tribes  farther  to  the  north. 

For  many  years  the  Biobio  River,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant streams  of  Chile,  was  the  Ixnmdary  between  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  North  and  those  of  the  Indians 
in  the  South,  who  lived  in  freedom  in  their  wet,  forested 
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lands.  Their  descendants  still  live  in  thin  part  of  the 
country.  Their  homes  are  low,  thatched  huts,  with  earth 
floors  and  a  skin  hung  for  a  door.  Some  of  the  Indians 
have  become  farmers,  some  of  them  are  lalmrers  on  the 
large  estates  of  the  Chileans,  while  still  others  in  the 
more  remote  places  live  much  as  their  ancestors  did 
centuries  ago. 

We  have  visited  central  and  southern  Chile.  Now  we 
will  sail  up  the  coast  and  see  what  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  is  like.  \Ve  shall  find  it  very  different  from 
the  portions  that  we  have  seen.  Southern  Chile  is  heavily 
forested,  but  the  northern  part  is  bare.  In  the  north  of 
Chile  it  is  always  hot;  in  the  south  it  is  always  cool  or 
cold.  In  the  central  part,  during  the  hot  summer,  we  can 
swelter  in  the  hot  valleys,  with  cold,  snow-capped  peaks 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  us.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  well  watered,  while  the  North  is  dry.  The  cooler 
sections  are  fertile  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  the  hot  region  of  the  North  is  one  of  the  most 
barren,  desolate  parts  of  the  earth.  To  understand  why 
these  things  are  so  we  must  learn  something  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  as  long  and  narrow 
as  Chile.  A  map  of  it,  if  laid  on  one  of  North  America 
made  on  the  same  scale,  would  stretch  almost  the  entire 
distance  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Peninsula  of  California.  Nowhere  in  all  its  great  length 
is  the  country  wider  than  the  state  of  California,  and  much 
of  it  is  considerably  narrower.  If  it  were  of  a  different 
shape  it  would  cover  quite  a  slice  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  painted  over  a  part  of  our  country  the  size  of  Chile, 
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it  would  blot  out  all  of  the  New  England  States,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  nearly  all  of  South  Carolina. 

The  length  and  surface  of  Chile  give  it  a  great  variety 
of  climate.  The  southern  part  lies  in  the  temperate  zone, 
where  westerly  winds  prevail ;  while  the  northern  portion 
lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  east  winds  blow.  These 
come  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  cross  South  America,  and 
lose  their  moisture  on  the  great  plains  and  on  the  east- 
ern [slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  Therefore  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  northern  Chile  and 
Peru  we  find  a  great  desert.  Farther  south  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  where  the  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  western 
side  of  the  highland  is  well  watered  and  the  Argentine 
slopes  are  dry. 

A  sail  up  the  western  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  Peru 
will  take  between  two  and  three  weeks.  Our  first  stop 
is  at  Valdivia,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile.  This  town  and  the  region  around 
it  are  peopled  largely  by  Germans.  They  are  thrifty,  hard- 
working settlers,  and  have  built  up  a  prosperous  colony 
in  this  part  of  Chile.  They  have  not  adopted  many  of 
the  Chilean  ways,  but  live  much  as  they  did  in  their  home 
country  and  speak  the  German  language.  In  southern 
Brazil  there  are  large  and  prosperous  settlements  of  Ger- 
mans, who  follow  the  customs  of  their  homeland  and  have 
little  to  do  with  the  Brazilians. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  Lota,  a  mining  town  founded  by 
the  Cousino  family,  who  opened  up  the  coal  mines  there. 
Many  of  the  vessels  which  round  the  southern  coast  of 
South  America  stop  at  Lota  for  coal.  Some  of  the  mines 
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are  so  near  the  coast  that  the  gangways  run  out  under 
the  ocean  and  the  miners  work  hundreds  of  feet  beneath 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  As  we  entered  the  harbor  we 
must  have  sailed  directly  over  their  heads.  There  is  little 
difference  between  the  mines  here  and  those  in  our  coun- 
try. Everything  is  carried  on  in  the  most  modern  way, 
and  the  machinery  is  as  good  as  that  in  a  Pennsylvania 
mine.  The  gangways  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  elec- 
tric cars  run  far  out  through  the  tunnels  to  bring  the 
coal  to  the  shafts,  where  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

The  chief  city  of  southern  Chile  is  Concepcion.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio  River  and  has  a 
splendid  harbor  at  its  mouth.  As  ranching  and  farming 
spread  farther  and  farther  south  a  great  future  as  a  ship- 
ping port  lies  before  Concepcion,  and  it  will  pay  us  to 
make  a  short  visit  there. 

See  those  whaling  vessels  just  returned  from  the  Ant- 
arctic ( >cean.  They  had  a  successful  year  and  brought 
back  whalebone  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  will  be 
refined  here  at  Concepcion  before  it  is  sent  away. 

The  plentiful  rainfall  in  the  region  around  Concepcion 
makes  irrigation  unnecessary.  Had  we  time  to  go  out  into 
the  country  we  should  see  prosperous  farms,  where  vege- 
tables and  wheat  are  growing  and  where  cattle  and  sheep 
are  feeding  in  green  pastures.  Some  of  the  farms  are  on 
land  where  the  forests  have  but  recently  been  cleared 
away,  and  in  some  places  the  stumps  are  still  seen  in  the 
fields.  Stretching  southward  from  here  for  some  three 
hundred  miles  is  some  of  the  l>est  farming  land  in  Chile, 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  it  is  in  this  region  that  large 
quantities  of  wheat  are  produced. 
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Our  next  stop  will  be  at  Valparaiso,  the  chief  seaport 
of  Chile  and  the  door  to  Santiago,  the  capital,  which  lies 
over  the  mountains  a  five  hours'  ride  away.  Valparaiso  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  two 
Americas,  yet  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  poorest.  It  is  ex- 
posed to  severe  storms  which  during  the  winter  often  blow 
down  from  the  north  and  cause  much  damage  to  shipping. 
The  mountains  here  run  very  close  to  the  ocean  and  their 
steep  cliffs  extend  under  the  water.  Therefore  the  harbor 
is  very  deep  and  vessels  can  find  anchorage  only  near  the 
land.  During  the  northers,  as  the  winter  storms  are  called, 
ships  often  put  out  to  sea  to  avoid  being  blown  onto  the 
rocks.  Were  it  not  for  the  great  depth  of  the  harbor,  a 
breakwater  to  protect  the  shipping  would  have  been  built 
years  ago.  It  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  build  the  Avail 
even  up  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  many  millions  more 
to  complete  it.  This  great  task  might  not  have  been  com- 
pleted for  many  years  to  come  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ocean  route  through 
the  Canal  will  bring  Valparaiso  nearer  to  European  ports 
and  to  those  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  the  trade  of  the  Chilean 
city  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  increased  trade  has  made 
it  necessary  to  improve  the  harbor  and  to  make  shipping 
safer  and  easier.  Consequently  the  Chilean  government 
has  appropriated  millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  build- 
ing new  docks  and  a  breakwater  and  in  improving  the 
harbor  in  other  ways. 

There  are  many  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso 
flying  the  flags  of  many  nations.  Near  the  shore  are  the 
smaller  vessels  which  run  up  and  down  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America.  Farther  out  are  the  large  sailing  vessels 
from  far-away  ports  and  great  ocean  steamers  from  foreign 
cities.  Small  boats  ply  between  them  and  the  wharves, 
carrying  to  shore  the  passengers  and  freight.  What  a 
variety  of  merchandise  there  is !  There  are  bales  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  from  England,  silk  and  wine  from 
France,  jute  bags  and  bagging  from  India,  coal  from  Eng- 
land and  Australia,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  petro- 
leum from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England. 
There  are  many  other  goods  brought  to  C'hile  such  as  a 
country  that  does  comparatively  little  manufacturing  must 
import. 

The  word  1'alparaiso  means  the  "  vale  of  paradise," 
but  the  place  is  not  so  l>eautiful  as  the  name  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  It  was  named  not  from  its  beauty  but 
l>ecause  the  homesick  explorer  who  captured  the  Indian 
village  which  stood  on  the  site  wished  to  have  something 
to  remind  him  of  his  home,  the  sunny  town  of  Valparaiso 
in  Spain. 

The  city  lies  in  a  half  circle  around  the  bay  on  a  narrow 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  In  places  this 
plain  is  only  wide  enough  for  two  or  three  streets.  In 
other  parts  it  stretches  out  to  half  a  mile  or  more.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  lies  along  the  water  front,  and 
the  houses  rise  one  above  another,  while  the  streets  7. ig/ag 
up  the  steep  slopes. 

We  should  like  to  spend  the  tirst  night  of  our  visit  to 
Valparaiso  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  harbor.  The  sun 
drops  down  into  the  ocean  in  the  west  and  the  full  moon 
rises  over  the  mountains  to  the  east,  flooding  the  city  and 
the  sea  with  its  silvery  light.  As  the  darkness  gathers,  the 
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electric  lights  twinkle  out  one  by  one,  and  soon  the  whole 
slope  is  ablaze,  looking,  as  one  writer  says,  as  if  the  city 
was  tipped  up  on  end.  In  the  morning  we  are  up  in  good 
season  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  mountain  wall  and 
drive  away  the  mists  and  shadows  in  the  valleys. 


FIG.  121.    VALPARAISO  MKS  IN  A  HALF  CIRO.K  BKTWKKN  THK  MOUN- 
TAINS AND  THK  SEA 

Now  we  will  go  on  shore  and  take  a  trip  through  the 
city.  As  we  walk  up  from  the  wharves  we  are  told  that 
much  of  this  land  where  now  stand  large  business  blocks, 
warehouses,  shipping  offices,  and  public  buildings  has  been 
built  up  above  the  water  to  make  the  narrow  plain  a  little 
wider.  A  walk  up  Victoria  Street  makes  us  realize  Avhat 
a  large  commercial  city  Valparaiso  is.  The  shops  are  much 
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larger  and  finer  than  those  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  city  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  street  is  full  of  heavy  trucks, 
automobiles,  and  the  high  two-wheeled  oxcarts  similar  to 
those  which  we  saw  in  Argentina.  These  are  filled  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  produce  of  all  kinds  for  the 
market,  which  during  the  morning  hours  is  crowded  with 
customers  buying  the 
supplies  for  the  day.' 
We  see  also  loaded  carts 
drawn  by  three  horses 
harnessed  side  by  side 
and  driven  by  a  man 
who  rides  one  of  them. 
We  meet  so  many 
Chilean  ladies  in  the 
street  dressed  in  black 
and  with  black  shawls 
draped  over  their  heads 
that  we  wonder  if  the 
whole  city  is  in  mourn- 
ing. The  women  are  on 
their  way  to  church, 
and  the  black  dress  and 
the  manto,  as  the  head 
drapery  is  called,  are  not  a  sign  of  mourning.  All  ladies 
in  Chile  wear  this  costume  to  church,  and  a  very  becoming 
one  it  is  to  the  oval  faces,  clear  complexions,  and  dark 
eyes  of  the  wearers.  Every  woman  in  Chile,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  wears  the  manto.  Sometimes  it  is 
of  fine  material  and  beautifully  embroidered,  sometimes 
it  is  coarse  and  ragged.  It  is  the  only  head-covering  allowed 
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in  the  churches,  and  it  is  worn  commonly  on  the  streets 
during  the  morning  hours.  These  same  black-draped  ladies 
may  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  driving  in  the  parks,  wearing 
the  most  fashionable  Parisian  dresses  and  hats. 

Most  of  the  business  blocks  and  homes  of  the  poorer 
people  are  in  the  lower  town,  while  the  better  class  live 


FIG.  123.    A  CHILEAN  MILK  CART 

on  the  cliffs.  What  a  climb  it  will  be  to  get  up  there, 
you  think.  We  can  go  very  easily  by  taking  an  elevator 
which  will  lift  us  up  without  loss  of  time,  or  we  can  go 
in  a  cable  car.  It  is  pleasant  and  cool  on  the  height,  and 
the  view  of  the  lower  city  and  the  bay  is  lovely.  Yet  even 
here  among  the  line  houses  and  beautiful  gardens  there 
are  sights  which  seem  queer  to  us. 
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See  the  peddler  carrying  his  vegetables  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey.  And  look,  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  is 
a  milkman  carrying  his  milk  in  the  same  way.  It  is  easier 
for  the  animals  to  carry  their  loads  on  their  backs  up  the 
very  steep  hills  than  it  is  to  pull  heavy  wagons.  In  some 
parts  of  the  city  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  get  our 
milk  fresh  from  the  donkey  or  the  cow,  for  the  merchant 
drives  them  from  door  to  door  and  milks  them  in  the 
sight  of  his  customers. 

If  we  lived  in  Valparaiso  we  should  be  in  constant  dread 
of  an  earthquake.  The  Chileans,  however,  get  so  used  to 
the  slight  shocks  which  come  every  few  days  that  they  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  them.  In  190<>,  the  same  year 
that  San  Francisco  suffered  so  terribly  from  a  shock,  an 
awful  earthquake  visited  Chile.  The  whole  city  of  Val- 
paraiso trembled,  houses  shook  and  fell,  electric-light  poles 
crashed  to  the  ground,  and  gas  pipes  and  water  pipes  broke. 
The  whole  city  was  in  darkness,  and  there  was  no  water 
to  fight  the  awful  fire  which  raged  through  the  night. 
Hundreds  were  killed,  thousands  lost  their  homes,  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  was  caused.  Though 
the  disaster  was  a  terrible  one,  Valparaiso  is  a  better  city 
to-day  because  of  it.  The  lower  town,  where  the  poorer 
buildings  are,  suffered  the  most.  In  rebuilding  this  part 
of  the  city  the  streets  have  been  widened,  better  buildings 
put  up,  and  the  people  who  occupy  them  live  in  a  more 
healthful  way. 

Much  as  we  have  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Valparaiso,  we 
must  leave  it  and  continue  our  way  northward.  So  with 
a  farewell  look  from  our  steamer  at  the  "Vale  of  Paradise,'' 
we  leave  the  harbor  and  steam  toward  the  north. 
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TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 

I 

1.  Scenes  on  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad. 

2.  The  condor,  national  emblem  of  Chile. 

3.  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile. 

4.  Animals  of  western  South  America. 

5.  The  valley  of  Chile. 

6.  Resources  and  industries  of  southern  Chile. 

7.  The  Araucanian  Indians. 

8.  The  climate  and  rainfall  of  Chile. 

9.  Size  and  shape  of  Chile. 

10.  Lota,  Valdivia,  and  Concepcion. 

11.  The  seaport  of  Valparaiso. 

II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America.    Show  in  it  the  country  of 
Chile.     Draw   the  equator;   the  tropic   of   Capricorn.     Indicate   the 
places  mentioned  in  the  chapter.    Draw  a  dotted  line  to  indicate  the 
Trans-Andine  Railroad.  AVrite  the  names  of  the  cities  situated  on  it. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  the  animals  spoken  of  in  the  chapter.    In  a 
sentence  describe  each  one. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  the  animals  in  the  world  which  yield  a  fiber 
from  which  cloth  is  made. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  capitals  of  the  world  which  are  situated  in 
the  mountains ;  those  which  are  built  on  plains. 

5.  Why  have  Chile  and  Norway  irregular  coast  lines  with  deep 
inlets    and    many    islands?     Do    you    know  what   is    meant   by    a 
drowned    valley  ? 

6.  What  advantage  is  it  to  a  nation  to  have  the  farmers  own 
the   land  which    they  till    rather    than   work  on    large  estates  of 
other   people  ? 

7.  Write  a  list  of  the  products  of  Chile. 

8.  What  part  of  Chile  has  a  heavy  rainfall  ?    Why  ?    Where  in 
the  United  States  is  irrigation  necessary?    Why? 

9.  What  effects  does  its  great  length  from  north  to  south  have 
on  Chile? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 
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III 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chapters 
Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Germany  Peninsula  of  California 

France  Panama  Canal 

Spain  Cape  Horn 

England  Buenos  Aires 

Norway  Montevideo 

Australia  Santiago 

United  States  .  Valparaiso 

India  Lota 

California  Valdivia 

Pennsylvania  Concepcion 

Peru  Punta  Arenas 

Bolivia  San  Francisco 

Argentine  Republic  Birmingham 

Uruguay  New  York 

Tierra  del  Fuego  Sitka 

Mount  Aconcagua  Atlanta 

Andes  Mountains  Paris 

Aconcagua  River  Jimcal 

Biohio  River  Los  Andes 


CHAPTER  XV 

DESERTS  AND  DESERT  PRODUCTS 

It  is  a  sail  of  several  days  from  Valparaiso  to  the 
boundary  of  Peru.  As  we  go  northward  along  the 
Chilean  coast,  first  the  trees,  then  the  lower  growth,  — 
the  shrubs  and  the  bushes,  —  then  the  grass  and  every  bit 
of  green  disappear,  and  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rock  and 
sand,  known  as  the  desert  of  Atacama,  rises  from  the 
water.  One  writer  says  that  in  comparison  with  this 
awful  region  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  a  botanical  garden. 
For  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes 
in  northern  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  this  bare,  dreary 
landscape,  scorched  by  the  tropical  sun,  is  all  that  can 
be  seen.  Chile  seems  to  us  a  wonderful  country.  The 
southern  portion  is  covered  with  thick,  water-soaked  forests, 
the  northern  part  is  a  forbidding  desert,  and  much  of  the 
central  region  is  too  mountainous  for  cultivation.  Yet 
out  of  the  fertile  strip  left  her,  Chile  has  made  herself 
a  name  in  the  world  as  a  strong,  progressive  nation. 

A  visit  to  northern  Chile  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  We 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics,  and  the  country  is  hot. 
It  never  rains  here,  and  the  dust  which  blows  everywhere 
and  penetrates  every  crevice  is  irritating.  The  trip  on 
some  of  the  railroads  will  take  us  so  high  that  we  shall 
be  troubled  with  mountain  sickness.  Yet  in  this  bare, 
unpleasant  region  there  is  carried  on  an  industry  so 
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important,  and  from  the  rocky  soil  there  is  obtained  a 
product  of  such  great  value,  that  we  must  not  think  of 
leaving  Chile  without  seeing  something  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

You  are  probably  wondering  what  this  product  can  be 
which  is  so  valuable,  which  is  found  in  a  desert,  and 
which  has  induced  people  to  invest  so  much  money  in 
such  a  barren  place.  No  plants  grow  in  the  Chilean 
desert,  yet  from  it  is  obtained  a  product  which  farmers 
all  over  the  world  use  to  improve  their  crops. 

Plants,  like  people,  need  food  to  make  them  live  and 
thrive.  They  obtain  this  food  from  the  earth,  and  in 
time  they  take  much  of  the  goodness  out  of  the  soil. 
To  insure  good  crops  this  plant  food  must  be  replaced  by 
fertilizers.  One  of  the  foods  that  plants  most  need  is  nitro- 
gen, but  they  can  make  use  of  it  only  when  it  is  mixed  in 
the  soil  with  other  substances,  thus  forming  compounds 
known  as  nitrates.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  fertilizer 
which  contains  this  food  in  a  suitable  form,  and  Chile  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  large  deposits 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Many  companies  have  invested  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  to  build  railroads,  establish  plants, 
and  induce  men  to  live  in  the  nitrate  region  and  get 
the  plant  food  from  the  rocks,  to  separate  it  from  the 
worthless  material  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  to  ship  it 
to  foreign  ports. 

We  can  get  into  the  nitrate  region  from  many  ports  in 
northern  Chile  from  which  short  railroads  lead  up  into  the 
mountains.  Many  of  these  little  seaports  would  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  the  nitrates,  and  the  shipping  of  this  one 
product  is  the  sole  business  in  these  places. 
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Iquique  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  coast 
towns.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people 
living  in  such  a  dreary  place.  The  city  is  wedged  in 
between  the  sea  and  the  bare,  desolate  hills  behind.  It 
has  street  cars,  electric  lights,  wide  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  good  stores,  clubs,  and  many  other  modern 
conveniences  of  a  large  city.  Yet  it  has  no  green  lawns, 
no  trees,  no  shrubs  and  plants  except  in  the  public  squares, 
where  a  few  discouraged-looking  ones  manage  to  live  if 
liberally  supplied  with  the  water  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  the  mountains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  mud,  bamboo, 
or  corrugated  iron.  The  population  is  for  the  most  part 
a  rough  one.  There  is  no  leisure  class,  for  no  one  lives 
in  Iquique  or  in  any  other  of  the  nitrate  ports  unless 
compelled  by  business  to  do  so.  The  dust  is  irritating, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense  during  the  day.  Every 
necessity  of  life  —  food,  water,  clothing,  lumber  for  build- 
ing, and  coal  and  wood  for  fuel  —  must  be  brought  here 
by  water.  Hundreds  of  vessels  enter  the  harbor  of  Iquique 
every  year,  and  no  matter  how  varied  may  be  the  goods 
which  they  bring,  they  all  leave  the  port  with  the  same 
cargo  —  nitrates. 

There  are  several  short  railroads  on  this  part  of  the 
Chilean  coast,  connecting  the  ports  with  the  wealth  of 
the  hills  behind.  For  many  .years  these  northern  coast 
towns  were  not  connected  with  the  cities  farther  south 
except  by  water.  Now,  however,  Chile  is  building  a  long 
railroad  from  Arica,  a  nitrate  port  north  of  Iquique,  to 
Puerto  Montt  in  the  south  —  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles. 
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One  can  usually  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
by  the  length  of  its  railroads.  Chile  is  rapidly  developing 
hers.  Besides  the  Trans-Andine  Kailroad,  by  which  we 
came  from  Argentina,  two  other  mountain  roads  are 
planned,  one  to  cross  the  Andes  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  Santiago  and  the  other  about  the  same 
distance  south  of  the  capital.  Railroads  have  already  been 


Fn;.  124.    AKICA,  A  NITRATE  POUT 

built  both  from  Arica  and  Antofagasta,  important  nitrate 
ports  in  northern  Chile,  to  the  city  of  La  1'ax.  in  Bolivia. 
On  one  of  these,  connections  can  be  made  by  which  one  can 
go  across  Argentina  to  Buenos  Aires.  By  means  of  these 
roads  the  products  of  coastless  Bolivia  reach  the  ocean. 
We  will  leave  our  vessel  at  Antofagasta,  a  city  almost 
on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  a  very  important  port  in 
the  shipping  of  nitrates.  We  will  take  the  railroad  which 
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leads  up  into  Bolivia  and  make  our  entrance  into  that 
country  by  this  route,  stopping  on  the  way  to  see  what 
nitrate  of  soda  looks  like  and  how  it  is  obtained. 

Brown  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  color  in  Antofagasta. 
The  houses  are  brown,  the  streets  are  brown,  and  the  hills 
that  rise  behind  the  town  are  brown  and  bare.  It  never 
rains  in  Antofagasta,  and  the  water  that  is  used  in  the 
place  is  brought  from  the  mountains  nearly  two  hundred 


FIG.  125.    ANTOFAGASTA  LIES  BETWKKN  THK  BARE,  BROWN  MOUNTAINS 
AND  THK  SEA 

miles  away.  Yet  the  plazas  are  green  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  blossoming  plants,  and  in  the  outskirts,  by  means  of 
irrigation,  the  farmers  raise  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  railroads  from  the  interior  bring  down  to  Anto- 
fagasta not  only  nitrates  but  silver,  tin,  and  copper  from 
some  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  which  we  shall 
visit  later.  Nitrates  and  copper  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant products  of  Chile.  Much  of  the  copper  is  mined  in 
the  northern  part,  though  some  deposits  are  worked  in 
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the  south  near  Lota,  where  the  rich  coal  beds  are.  At 
Chuquicamata  in  northern  Chile  there  is  a  mountain  of 
copper.  The  region  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  ore  lies  near  the  surface,  so  that  it  is 
easily  mined  and  exported.  A  corporation  from  the 
United  States  has  bought  up  the  land,  has  built  a  rail- 
road to  the  coast,  and  has  erected  smelters  there.  Cop- 
per is  now  being  produced  there  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

Directly  after  leaving  Antofagasta  we  begin  to  climb 
the  slopes.  Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  country, 
(ireat  bare  hills  rise  into  bare  mountains;  bare  plains  and 
plateaus  dip  into  bare  valleys.  Nowhere  do  we  see  a 
green  thing  —  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  even  a  blade  of  grass. 
We  pass  gray  salt  plains  large  enough  to  supply  the  world 
with  that  much-needed  article.  We  see  white,  glistening 
lakes  covered  not  with  hummocks  of  ice,  as  it  looks  to 
us  from  a  distance,  but  with  borax,  and  we  see  men  at 
work  digging  it  up  and  loading  it  onto  cars.  Farther  on 
there  are  stretches  of  black  lava,  the  result  of  awful 
eruptions  of  some  old  volcano  now  cold  and  silent.  Along- 
side of  the  railroad  are  telegraph  and  telephone  poles, 
and  close  beside  the  track  there  runs  for  miles  a  great 
iron  pipe  which  supplies  the  railroad,  the  stations,  and  the 
town  of  Antofagasta  with  water. 

As  we  ride  along  we  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  country  a  few  good  rains 
would  make.  The  slopes  would  be  covered  with  green 
and  the  valleys  with  flowers,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  people 
who  live  here  would  l>e  much  happier.  This  is  not  the 
case.  This  is  one  place  in  the  world  where  the  people  do 
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not  want  rain.  If  the  climate  should  change  and  a  large 
amount  of  rain  should  fall,  the  wealth  of  the  people  would 
disappear,  for  the  water  would  gradually  dissolve  the 
nitrate  and  carry  it  away  to  the  ocean. 

The  deposits  of  nitrates  extend  in  a  long,  narrow  strip 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  for  nearly  five  hundred 


?IG.  120.    IN  TIIK  NITRATE  FIELDS  THK  SURFACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  is 

ALL    UPHEAVED 

Courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

miles  north  and  south.  They  do  not  lie  close  to  the  shore 
but  are  found  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  or  more  away 
from  the  ocean  and  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
its  level.  In  the  nitrate  fields  of  the  country  the  surface 
is  all  upheaved  and  looks  as  if  some  mountain  giant  had 
plowed  it  into  huge  furrows.  Except  for  its  tossed-up 
surface  the  land  looks  to  us  no  different  from  that  through 
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which  we  have  been  passing  and  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
wealth  hidden  under  its  desolate-looking  surface. 

The  largest  deposits  of  nitrate  lie  in  a  high  valley  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  between  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  the  coast  ranges.  Every  now  and  then 
branch  tracks  put  off  from  the  main  line  and  run  out  to 
where  we  can  see  long,  low  buildings  with  tall  chimneys. 
These  are  the  oficinas,  where  the  nitrate  rock,  called 
caliche,  is  crushed  and  treated.  On  the  sidings  at  the 
stations  and  on  these  branch  lines  we  can  see  hundreds 
of  trucks  filled  with  bags  waiting  to  be  sent  down  to 
Antofagasta.  The  trains  coming  up  the  slopes  are  as  full 
as  those  going  down.  Thousands  of  men  work  in  the 
nitrate  fields.  Homes  must  be  provided  for  them  and 
their  families,  and  all  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and  even 
the  water  which  they  drink  must  be  brought  to  them. 

We  will  stop  at  one  of  the  little  stations  on  our  way 
and  make  a  visit  to  an  oficina,  where  we  can  learn  more 
of  this  important  industry.  There  are  a  good  many 
buildings  in  the  establishment.  Those  little  cabins  of 
corrugated  iron  are  the  laborers'  homes,  and  the  larger, 
better  buildings  are  for  the  overseers,  engineers,  and  other 
skilled  workmen  from  the  United  States  and  European 
countries.  We  can  see  some  tennis  courts  and  a  little 
farther  on  a  schoolhouse  and  a  store.  Before  us  is  a  large, 
building  with  tall  chimneys,  and  at  one  side  there  are  a 
number  of  big,  open  tanks.  Men  are  shoveling  up  the 
grayish  white  material,  filling  bags,  loading  cars,  and 
letting  water  into  huge  vats. 

Did  you  hear  that  loud  report  ?  Look  at  the  column 
of  smoke  rising  in  the  field  over  there  to  the  right.  That 
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is  where  the  men  have  been  blasting  to  get  at  the  rock 
in  which  the  nitrate  is  found.  This  rock  lies  usually  from 
eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  hole  is  dug  and  a  charge  of  dynamite  or 
powder  attached  to  a  fuse  is  placed  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
times this  is  done  by  a  boy  who  is  let  down  into  the  hole 


©  Brown  Hrntliere 

FIG.  127.    AN   OFICINA   WIIKKK   THK   NITKATK    ROCK    is   CKTSHKD   AND 

TRKATED 

and  who  digs  out  a  little  space  at  one  side  so  as  to  place 
the  charge  under  the  solid  rock.  lie  is  then  lifted  up  and 
the  fuse  lighted.  When  the  explosion  occurs,  it  loosens 
and  breaks  up  tons  of  rock  and  soil  which  cover  the 
nitrate  deposits.  With  heavy  hammers,  pickaxes,  and 
crowbars  the  men  remove  the  loosened  mass  and  load  it 
onto  two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  mules.  At  some  oficinas 
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little  branch  tracks  rim  out  to  the  places  where  the  blast- 
ing is  going  on,  and  the  nitrate  rock  is  loaded  into  the 
cars  to  lie  taken  to  the  crushing  mill. 

Let  us  look  at  the  great  blocks  of  dull-gray  rock  in 
the  carts.  The  superintendent  tells  us  that  it  is  nearly 
half  pure  nitrate  of  soda.  In  some  places  the  deposit  is 
not  nearly  so  rich  and  does  not  yield  more  than  a  third 
or  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  in  nitrate.  Little  as  yet  is  mined 
where  the  rock  yields  less  than  a  fifth.  In  time,  however, 
when  the  deposits  are  nearly  used  up,  these  poorer  beds 
will  be  worked  also. 

We  will  follow  the  carts  to  the  oficina.  Here  great 
machines  worked  by  steam  or  electricity  crush  the  rock 
to  a  coarse  powder.  This  is  taken  to  the  boiling  kettles, 
immense  tanks  filled  with  water  and  fitted  inside  with 
steam  pipes.  What  a  steaming  and  a  bubbling  there  is 
all  around !  We  go  nearer  and  peer  into  one  of  the  huge 
vats  at  the  yellowish-colored  liquid  in  which  the  nitrate 
has  dissolved.  The  boiling  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  after 
which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  large  shallow  vats. 
Here  it  cools,  and  the  nitrate  forms  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  and  bottom.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
workmen  shovel  the  white  sparkling  stuff  onto  the  drying 
boards.  Here  it  will  remain  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and 
dry  air  until  every  particle  of  moisture  has  disappeared.  It 
is  then  graded  according  to  quality  and  put  into  bags  to  l>e 
shipped  away.  The  very  l>est  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in  mak- 
ing powder  and  other  explosives  ;  some  is  used  in  differ- 
ent compounds,  such  as  bleaching  powders  and  dyestuffs; 
some  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  steel :  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  product  is  used  in  making  fertilizers. 
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The  liquid  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  vats  where  the 
nitrate  has  crystallized  yields  another  very  valuable  prod- 
uct. This  is  iodine,  used  in  medicines,  in  photography, 
and  in  the  making  of  dyes.  The  liquid  is  treated  with 
different  substances  until  the  iodine  forms  into  a  black 
powder.  This  is  heated  and  treated  with  still  other 
chemicals  until  it  turns  to  a  vapor,  which  when  cooled 
changes  into  pretty  violet-colored  crystals.  In  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  iodine  is  very  much  more  valuable  than 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  small  casks  in  which  it  is  shipped 
are  each  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

A  large  part  of  the  territory .  which  is  now  northern 
Chile  formerly  belonged  to  Bolivia.  After  the  value  of 
this  desert  land  was  known,  many  disputes  arose  between 
these  countries  concerning  the  boundary  lines  and  the 
nitrate  fields.  Finally,  in  1879,  war  was  declared.  Peru 
had  sided  with  Bolivia  in  the  quarrels,  so  Chile  declared 
war  against  both  of  her  northern  neighbors.  The  struggle 
lasted  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Chile 
was  victorious.  She  took  possession  of  the  nitrate  fields, 
made  Bolivia  an  inland  country,  and  deprived  her  of  a 
great  source  of  wealth.  To-day  Chile  owns  about  all  of 
the  nitrate  deposits  yet  discovered.  She  exports  millions 
of  tons  each  year  and  levies  a  tax  on  every  ton  that 
leaves  her  ports.  An  immense  sum  thus  comes  annually 
to  the  Chilean  government  from  this  one  industry.  This 
is  one  reason  why  she  has  progressed  so  rapidly  and  has 
been  able  to  build  expensive  railroads. 

It  has  been  found  that  fertilizers  that  contain  nitrate 
of  soda  are  especially  good  for  the  production  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and  therefore  nitrates  are  shipped  from  Chile  to 
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Germany  and  France  for  use  on  the  beet  farms.  In  ordi- 
nary years  large  quantities  go  to  these  two  countries  and 
to  England.  During  the  great  European  war  much  smaller 
amounts  were  shipped  to  these  countries,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence there  was  much  suffering  in  the  nitrate  towns, 
where  all  the  people  depend  on  this  one  industry.  The 
United  States  uses  thousands  of  tons  of  nitrates  yearly, 
which  come  from  these  rich  beds  of  Chile.  The  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  makes  the  voyage  from  northern 
Chile  to  our  eastern  ports  much  shorter  than  it  was  before 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  cut  in  two.  Some  of  our  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  own 
large  areas  in  Chile  and  import  great  quantities  of  nitrates 
to  their  own  factories. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  deposits  of  Chile  will  last. 
Some  authorities  say  that  they  will  be  exhausted  in  fifty 
years,  while  others  think  that  they  will  last  two  or  three 
centuries.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  be  gone.  For  years  people  have  wondered  where 
we  shall  get  the  plant  food  which  the  crops  of  the  world 
demand. 

The  air  contains  large  quantities  of  nitrogen.  By  taking 
it  from  the  atmosphere,  combining  it  with  other  substances, 
getting  it  into  such  a  form  that  plants  can  use  it,  and  doing 
all  this  cheaply  enough  to  make  the  product  commercially 
valuable,  we  should  have  plenty  of  plant  food  for  all 
time.  In  the  great  laboratories  of  the  world,  chemists 
have  worked  for  many  years  on  this  problem,  and  to-day 
artificial  nitrates  are  made  in  large  quantities.  People  who 
are  familiar  with  this  industry  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  artificial  nitrates  will  take  the  place  of 
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the  natural  product.  This  will  be  no  more  wonderful 
than  the  work  of  the  scientists  in  extracting  the  sugar 
from  the  beet,  in  manufacturing  artificial  camphor,  or  in 
making  from  chemicals  delightful  perfumes  which  have 
the  fragrance  of  real  flowers. 


TOPICS   FOR  STUDY 
I 

1.  Contrast  between  northern  and  southern  Chile. 

2.  Chilean  railroads. 

3.  Iquique  and  Antofagasta. 

4.  The  nitrate  industry. 

5.  Manufacture  of  iodine. 

6.  Artificial  nitrates. 

II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America.    Show  the  country  of  Chile. 
Write  the  names  of  all  countries  which  it  touches.    Show  the  waters 
which  border  it. 

2.  On  the  map  mentioned  above  show  by  arrows  the  direction  of 
the  wind  in  northern  Chile  ;  in  southern  Chile.    What  are  the  effects 
of  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country'.'' 

3.  Make  a  set  of  topics  from  which  you  could  write  an  essay  of 
the  nitrate  industry. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  world.    Locate  each  one. 

5.  Deserts  are  caused  by  lack  of  heat,  lack  of  water,  and  lack  of 
good  soil.     Classify  your  list  of  deserts  according  to  the  cause. 

6.  Use  in  sentences  the  words  ojicinn,  caliche,   iodine,  nitrate  of 
soda,  chemists,  fertilizers,  laboratories. 

1 .  Name  the  waters  on  which  a  vessel  would  sail  in  going  from 
Antofagasta  to  the  chief  port  of  (iermany;  to  an  important  seaport 
of  Kngland. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you  think 
are  so  irnj»ortant  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 
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III 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place,  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chaj>- 
ter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Peru  Tropic  of  Capricorn 

liolivia  Trans-Andine  Railroad 

Argentine  Republic  Panama  Canal 

England  Iquique 

Germany  Antofagasta 

France  Puerto  Montt 

Norway  Santiago 

United  States  Valparaiso 

Desert  of  Sahara  La  Pax 

Andes  Mountains  Huenos  Aires 


CHAPTER  XVI 
BOLIVIA  — ITS  MINES  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

No  one  stays  long  in  northern  Chile  for  pleasure,  as  it 
is  too  dreary  and  desolate  a  region.  So  after  learning  some- 
thing of  the  great  nitrate  industry  we  are  glad  to  go  back 
to  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  which  runs  from  Antofa- 
gasta  to  Bolivia,  and  continue  our  trip  up  into  the  clouds. 

Anyone  wishing  to  visit  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  must 
enter  it  by  rail,  for  other  countries  lie  on  all  sides  between 
it  and  the  ocean.  The  only  means  of  shipping  goods  to 
foreign  countries  is  through  Chilean  and  Peruvian  ports 
or  on  the  backs  of  llamas  or  mules  over  the  mountain 
passes  to  ports  on  the  Paraguay  River  or  on  branches  of 
the  Amazon.  No  country  ever  needed  railroads  more  than 
Bolivia,  and  the  money  which  she  has  invested  in  them 
during  the  last  few  years  shows  that  the  government  fully 
realizes  their  importance. 

Since  we  left  the  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  our  train 
has  been  steadily  climbing  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
When  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  our  start- 
ing point  at  Antofagasta  we  come  to  the  Loa  River.  Thus 
far  in  our  journey  up  the  Andes  the  slopes  have  been 
brown  and  bare ;  not  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  blade  of  grass 
could  be  seen.  Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Loa  and  irri- 
gated by  its  waters  are  green  pastures  where  cattle  and 
sheep  are  feeding  and  patches  where  grain  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated. 
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After  a  ride  of  about  two  hours  we  cross  the  Loa  River 
again  on  one  of  the  most  wonderful  bridges  in  the  world. 
We  hold  our  breath  as  the  train  glides  over  it.  Looking 
out  of  the  window  we 
can  see,  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  below  us, 
the  little  river  rushing 
on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Just  beyond  this  point 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  reservoirs,  blasted 
out  of  the  solid  rock, 
which  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  built  at  great 
expense  to  collect  the 
waters  of  some  small 
mountain  rivers.  This 
is  the  only  supply  of 
Antofagasta,  the  nitrate 
fields,  and  the  railroad 
itself,  for  no  other  water 
can  be  obtained  in  this 
region  except  by  distill- 
ing that  of  the  ocean.  Fi<;.  128.  WK  CKOHS  THK  LOA  KIVKR  ON 
From  the  reservoirs  the  °*K  "K  ™I:  MOST  w"»">;'<>"  »«'»«« 

IN  TIIK    \\  OHI.P 

pure  mountain  water  is 

led  in  pipes  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  down  to  sea  level. 
When  we  have  climlK'd  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  we  descend  into  a  high  mountain  valley, 
and  a  wonderful  scene  spreads  out  l>efore  us.  To  the  east 
and  west  stretch  lofty  white-capi)ed  mountains.  Sloping 
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into  the  valley  on  either  side,  the  bare,  rocky  walls, 
stained  by  mineral  deposits,  glitter  and  sparkle  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Not  only  in  forests  and  fields  and 
gardens  is  there  beauty,  but  this  bare,  stony,  glittering 


FKJ.  12!).     LAKGK    QUANTITIES    OK    OOITKK    ARK    KKOITGHT    DOWN   THE 
MOUNTAINS  ON  TIIK  BACKS  OF  LLAMAS 

desert  has  a  wealth  of  color  and  a  glory  all  its  own. 
In  the  center  of  the  valley  lies  a  glistening  lake  covered 
with  what  looks  like  snow,  with  stretches  of  pale-green 
water  showing  here  and  there.  This  is  one  of  the  lakes 
of  borax  for  which  this  region  is  famous. 
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Climbing  again  up  the  steep  slopes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley,  past  junctions  where  branches  of  the  rail- 
road run  out  to  copper  mines  hidden  among  the  moun- 
tains, we  come  to  the  boundary  of  Bolivia.  If  we  had 
time  we  should  like  to  take  a  side  trip  and  visit  a  copper 
mine.  Some  in  this  region  had  been  worked  for  centu- 
ries before  the  Spaniards  came  to  South  America.  Some 
which  have  been  opened  in  recent  years  art;  among  the 
most  famous  in  the  world.  These  western  slopes  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  are  very  rich  in  copper.  On  the  little 
branch  lines  that  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the  rail- 
road great  quantities  of  ore  are  brought  down  to  the 
smelters,  where  the  copper  is  separated  from  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  found.  Quantities  also  are  carried  down  the 
mountains  on  the  backs  of  llamas  and  mules. 

The  railroads  that  lead  up  to  some  of  these  mines  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.  OIK;  of  them  reaches 
almost  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
or  about  half  a  mile  higher  than  the  top  of  Pikes  I  Yak. 
At  such  a  height  the  air  is  so  thin  that  you  would  proba- 
bly suffer  from  mountain  sickness.  During  the  southern 
winter  these  branch  lines  are  often  blocked  with  snow, 
and  if  your  visit  were  in  July  —  their  coldest  month 
you  might  be  held  at  this  great  height  in  (lie  drifts  for 
several  days. 

Continuing  our  journey  we,  see  oft'  at  our  left  another 
glittering  lake  of  borax.  This  lake  is  more  than  twelve 
miles  long,  and  there  is  one  a  little  smaller  not  far  away. 
Great  quantities  of  borax  are  shipped  from  this  region  and 
from  parts  of  Peru.  Borax  is  found  also  in  other  rainless 
parts  of  the  earth,  —  in  California,  Sil>eria,  and  sections 
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of  China, —  but  the  lakes  of  South  America  and  California 
yield  most  of  the  world's  supply.  The  laborers  dig  the 
borax  out  of  the  lake  in  huge  lumps,  which  are  spread 
around  the  factories  to  dry.  It  is  then  heated  in  furnaces 
until  it  forms  a  powdery  mass  of  crystals.  After  this 
it  is  packed  in  bags  and  sent  by  rail  down  to  the  coast 
towns  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Fir,.  130.    A  BORAX  LAKE 

Leaving  the  borax  fields  we  continue  our  trip  into 
Bolivia.  What  a  bleak,  barren  country  it  is !  Nearly  all 
this  western  portion  in  which  we  are  traveling  is  a  high 
desert  plateau  inclosed  by  two  lofty  chains  of  the  Andes 
Mountains.  Though  cold  and  unattractive  it  is  one  of 
Nature's  storehouses.  On  the  bare,  rough  slopes  and  deep 
in  the  rocky  soil  are  hidden  vast  treasures  of  copper,  tin, 
silver,  and  gold.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  min- 
erals have  been  taken  from  her  hoard,  yet  this  enormous 
amount  is  very  little  compared  with  the  quantity  that 
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still  lies  buried,  waiting  for  money  to  develop  the  mines, 
to  import  machinery,  and  to  build  more  railroads.  Rail- 
roads are  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Bolivia,  but  in  her 
mountainous  country  it  costs  immense  sums  to  build  them, 
often  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  In  spite 
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of  this  enormous  cost,  Bolivia  is  every  year  extending  her 
lines  to  connect  with  those  of  other  nations  and  with  the 
oceans  on  either  side. 

Not  all  of  Bolivia  is  the  high,  barren  plateau  that  most 
people  imagine  the  country  to  In-.  More  than  half  of  the 
republic  lies  to  the  east  of  the  snow-capped  Andes  and 
slopes  down  to  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Amazon  basin. 
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Much  of  this  region  is  uninhabited,  save  by  uncivilized 
Indians,  who  go  about  naked,  use  the  blowguns  and 
poisoned  arrows,  and  live  in  a  low,  filthy  way.  In  this 
eastern  part  of  Bolivia  we  shall  find  jaguars,  peccaries, 
crocodiles,  brilliantly  colored  birds,  and  chattering  parrots, 
such  as  we  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  There  are  also 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  pasture  land,  trees  of  valuable 
hard  woods,  besides  rubber,  coffee,  and  cacao  trees.  Here 
grows  also  in  large  numbers  the  cinchona  tree,  from  the 
bark  of  which  the  bitter  medicine  quinine  is  made.  This 
tree  is  found  in  both  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  at  one  time 
these  countries  supplied  the  world  with  quinine.  Realiz- 
ing the  value  of  the  product,  England,  years  ago,  set  about 
cultivating  the  tree  in  her  possessions  in  the  East,  —  in  Cey- 
lon, India,  Burma,  and  other  colonies  in  and  around  Asia. 
Following  her  lead,  other  nations  planted  large  numbers 
of  the  trees  in  several  of  the  East  Indies,  until  to-day  the 
larger  part  of  the  world's  supply  comes  from  the  East 
—  most  of  it  from  the  island  of  Java. 

Besides  the  cinchona  trees  that  grow  wild  in  the  for- 
ests of  eastern  Bolivia,  millions  have  been  planted  on  plan- 
tations. As  railroads  are  built  and  transportation  becomes 
cheaper,  the  quinine  industry  may  grow  to  be  of  more 
importance.  It  is  carried  on  at  present  in  a  very  simple 
way.  Long,  narrow  strips  of  bark  are  peeled  off  from  the 
trunk,  and  the  tree  is  left  for  the  wound  to  heal  over. 
The  bark  is  dried,  and  is  then  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  donkeys  down  through  the  tropical  forests  to 
some  branch  of  the  Amazon  or  up  over  the  steep  moun- 
tain trails  to  La  Paz,  where  it  is  shipped  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 
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There  are  gold  mines  also  on  these  eastern  slopes  of 
Bolivia.  For  hundreds  of  years  great  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Indians  by  washing  the  yellow 
metal  from  the  sands  of  the  streams.  When  the  Spaniards 
first  came  to  South  America  they  found  in  both  Peru  and 
Bolivia  wonderful  temples  with  ornaments  of  gold  and 
rooms  whose  walls  were  covered  with  it.  The  Indians  did 
not  care  for  the  gold  for  themselves  but  kept  it  for  their 
rulers  and  their  temples.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
vast  quantity  which  the  Spaniards  found  came  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Bolivian  mountains.  It  is  probable 
also  that  great  quantities  will  be  mined  here  in  the  future. 
White  men  of  different  nations  have  begun  to  develop 
these  riches,  and  in  this  wilderness,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  cities  and  towns,  one  will  find  to-day  mines  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  getting  out  the  gold  and  crush- 
ing the  ore.  Long,  hard  journeys,  which  took  days,  and 
in  some  cases  weeks,  were  necessary  for  the  trains  of  mules 
and  donkeys  to  carry  the  material  for  the  mines  over  the 
mountains,  along  deep  gorges,  beside  steep  cliffs,  and 
through  tangled  forests. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Bolivia,  which  slopes  down  to 
the  plains  of  Argentina,  is  of  less  value  than  the  portions 
farther  north.  Part  of  this  area  will  make  fine  pastures 
and  farms,  while  other  portions  are  too  dry  for  agricul- 
ture or  even  for  grazing.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  <>f 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  country  little  has  as  yet  lx»en 
done  to  develop  the  eastern  portions  of  Bolivia.  A  rail- 
road is  now  planned  which  will  start  from  I'vimi  and  run 
southeast,  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  lines  and  thus 
afford  a  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  ports. 
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To-day  a  plan  is  on  foot  in  both  North  America  and 
South  America  to  build  railroads  and  to  connect  those 
already  constructed  until  a  continuous  line  known  as 
the  Pan-American  Railroad  shall  stretch  from  Alaska  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Much  of  this  road  is  already  in  use,  and 
the  building  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  by  each  country 
through  which  the  route  passes  will  make  it  possible  for 
one  to  ride  in  comfortable  cars  the  entire  length  of  North 
America,  along  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  over  the 
high  plateaus  and  grassy  plains  of  South  America  to 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  road  from  Bolivia  to  the  coast  of  Argentina  will 
form  a  part  of  this  Pan-American  Railroad.  This  part 
of  the  line  will  follow  the  old  trade  route,  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  led  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through 
Argentina  to  the  riches  of  Bolivia,  and  thence  northward 
to  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru  —  an  old  center  of  civilization. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  people  can  ride  in  a  modern 
railroad  train  over  the  route  where  for  hundreds  of  years 
mules  and  llamas  and  Indians  have  trudged  on  their 
weary  journeys. 

In  a  trip  over  this  trail  down  toward  Argentina  we 
see  men  and  boys  working  in  the  fields  with  their  curious 
wooden  plows,  or  cultivating  their  crops  with  hoes  and 
spades  the  handles  of  which  are  so  short  that  the  laborers 
bend  low  over  the  ground.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
and  many  cattle  graze  in  the  pastures.  Near  a  little 
village  of  mud  huts  some  Indian  women  are  doing  the 
family  washing  in  a  wayside  stream.  Coming  down  the 
slopes  are  caravans  of  mules  and  llamas  loaded  with  bags 
of  ore,  while  those  that  are  slowly  toiling  upward  toward 
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the  high  plateaus  are  carrying  heavy  packing-cases  filled 
with  manufactured  articles  which  these  people  do  not  as 
yet  make  for  themselves.  The  Indian  drivers  have  risen 
long  before  daylight,  prepared  their  simple  breakfast,  sad- 
dled and  loaded  their  animals,  and  started  out  on  their 
long  eight-hour  march.  At  night  they  stop,  turn  the 
beasts  out  to  forage  for  themselves,  eat  their  supper,  and, 


FIG.  132.    WK  SEE  MEN  WOKKIM;  is  THE  FIKI.I>S  WITH  THKIK 
WOODES  PLOWS 

wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  ponchos,  sleep  on  the  cold, 
hard  ground  under  the  stars.  ( )n  cold,  frosty  nights  they 
creep  close  to  the  llamas  in  order  to  sleep  warmer.  The 
next  day  the  same  routine  is  repeated,  and  the  next,  and 
so  on  for  weeks.  The  driver  is  never  in  a  hurry.  Why 
should  he  be?  The  days  are  all  alike  to  him,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  trip  takes  two  days  or 
twenty.  Often  he  has  no  home,  and  if  lie  has,  it  may  not 
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be  any  more  comfortable  than  his  sleeping-place  on  the 
ground.  The  life  of  the  Indian  in  South  America  is  a 
hard  one.  Let  us  hope  that  as  the  country  develops,  the 
future  may  have  something  brighter  in  store  for  him. 

Other  railroads  besides  this  one  over  the  old  Spanish 
trade  route  have  been  planned  to  connect  Bolivian  cities 
on  the  plateau  with  the  waterways  that  flow  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  are  many  streams  in  eastern  Bolivia  which  flow  into 
the  Madeira  River  and  thence  into  the  Amazon.  These 
rivers  would  furnish  means  of  transportation  to  the  Atlan- 
tic were  it  not  for  the  falls  of  the  Madeira,  which  prevent 
ships  from  passing.  You  read  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  rail- 
road which  Brazil  has  built  around  the  falls  and  which 
is  proving  of  great  help  in  opening  up  the  riches  of 
eastern  Bolivia. 

It  will  be  many  years,  however,  before  travelers  can 
visit  the  industries  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  as 
easily  as  those  on  the  plateau  between  the  mountains.  It 
is  western  Bolivia  and  its  mineral  wealth  which  is  to-day 
attracting  attention.  So,  although  the  thin  air  of  the  high 
plateau  makes  breathing  difficult  and  the  cold  makes  trav- 
eling uncomfortable,  we  will  continue  our  journey  through 
this  part  of  the  country  and  learn  all  that  we  can  about  the 
great  riches  which  are  stored  in  such  an  unattractive  place. 

At  Uyuni  we  learn  more  about  the  railroad  which  is  to 
run  down  toward  the  Argentine  boundary  and  to  Buenos 
Aires,  thus  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
II  (ire  also  we  take  a  side  trip  to  the  famous  silver  mines 
at  Huanchaca.  The  town  itself  is  interesting,  though  it 
would  not  prove  a  pleasant  place  for  a  long  visit.  The 
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houses,  like  those  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Bolivia,  are  built  of  mud  bricks  with  roofs  thatched  with 
straw.  The  buildings  are  so  low  that  a  person  standing 
on  the  ground  can  easily  reach  the  roof.  The  door  cut- 
in  the  side  is  an  opening  so  small  that  we  have  to  stoop 
to  get  in  and  out.  The  mules  and  llamas  and  the  plows 
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and  other  farming  tools  fill  most  of  tin-  space  inside,  so 
that  there  seems  to  IK*  little  room  left  for  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  hut  that  looks  like  a  bed,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  family  do  not  lie  down  on  the  earth 
floor  to  sleep  at  night  but  sit  up  and  lean  against  the 
wall.  We  see  no  furniture,  not  even  a  stove.  As  no  trees 
grow  on  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  and  as  coal  costs 
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from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  the  question  of  fuel  is 
a  serious  one,  and  none  can  be  spared  for  heating  the 
houses.  At  this  height  the  air  is  so  thin  that  the  sun's 
rays  are  hot,  and  if  we  stay  in  the  sunshine  we  shall  keep 
fairly  warm  during  the  daytime,  perhaps  sometimes  un- 
comfortably so.  But  on  cloudy  days,  and  especially  at 
night,  the  air  is  cold  and  disagreeable.  Indeed  there  are 
few  nights  on  the  plateau  when  ice  does  not  form.  With 
no  stoves  to  heat  the  houses  and  with  the  air  so  thin  and 
rare  that  violent  exercise  is  impossible,  the  only  way  to 
get  warm  is  to  go  to  bed. 

The  cooking  is  usually  done  out  of  doors.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  ground  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  and  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  of  clay.  The  covering  contains  holes 
of  various  sizes  on  which  the  cooking  vessels  are  placed. 
The  only  material  which  can  be  obtained  for  fuel  is  the 
manure  of  the  llama.  This  is  collected  and  dried  and  then 
piled  beside  the  huts  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  dried 
manure  of  the  yak  on  the  highland  of  Tibet  in  Asia. 

A  legend  concerning  the  Iluanchaca  silver  mines  tells 
us  that  they  were  shown  to  a  poor  prospector,  who  had 
hunted  all  his  life  for  riches,  by  an  Indian  woman  whom 
he  had  befriended.  It  is  wonderful  to  find  here  in  this 
dreary  desert  land,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  mines  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machinery, 
with  thousands  of  laborers,  with  more  miles  of  tunnels 
than  any  other  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and  with  an 
output  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  a  year. 

Interesting  as  these  mines  are,  they  are  not  so  wonder- 
ful as  those  at  Potosi,  a  considerable  distance  off  to  the 
east.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  a  branch  has  connected 
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Potosi  with  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  on  which  we 
are  traveling.  Before  the  building  of  this  branch  all  the 
product  of  the  many  mines  around  Potosi  and  all  the 
machinery  and  supplies  needed  in  them  were  carried  on 
the  backs  of  llamas  and  mules. 

As  we  approach  the  town  we  notice  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings, the  abandoned  openings  of  mines,  the  large  smelters, 
and  the  piles  of  rock  waste,  all  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
Potosi  was  and  is  an  important  mining  center.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  was  a  flourishing  center,  ten  times  its  present  size, 
when  the  early  settlements  in  the  United  States  were 
only  small  villages  and  towns. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  mountain  of  silver  ?  That  is 
what  Mount  Potosi  is  often  called,  for  not  even  the 
treasures  found  by  Aladdin  in  his  wonderful  cave  equal 
the  riches  hidden  within  its  rocky  slopes.  Millions  and 
even  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  have  been  taken 
from  it,  until  the  mountain  has  IXH.MI  turned  almost  inside 
out  It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  six  thousand 
abandoned  mines  on  its  slopes  l>esides  those  that  are  IxMiig 
worked  to-day.  Now  that  a  railroad  connects  Potosi  with 
the  seacoast,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  shipping  the  metal, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  abandoned  mines  will  l>e 
reopened  and  the  mineral  output  greatly  increased. 

Silver  and  tin  are  the  two  minerals  which  are  found  most 
largely  in  the  mountain.  In  early  days  the  miners,  not  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  tin,  worked  the  mines  for  the  silver 
only.  As  the  workings  become  deeper  it  lias  been  discov- 
ered that  the  amount  of  tin  is  greater  than  that  of  silver. 
The  latter  is  still  obtained  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
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pay  the  expenses  of  mining,  so  that  the  profits  of  the 
mining  companies  come  from  the  tin  which  is  obtained. 

Let  us  go  up  on  the  mountain  and  see  how  the  mining 
is  carried  on.  We  may  visit  if  we  choose  an  up-to-date 
mine  with  elevators,  cars,  electric  lights,  and  modern 
smelters  for  crushing  the  ore  and  separating  the  metal. 
If  we  prefer,  we  may  see  one  where  the  Indians  are 
working  just  as  they  did  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
crawling  in  through  the  small  opening  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  digging  up  the  rock  with  pickaxes,  bringing  it  out 
of  the  mine  in  sacks  on  their  backs,  and  pounding  it  by 
hand  to  break  up  the  ore.  The  miners  wear  thick  knitted 
caps  to  protect  their  heads  from  falling  stones,  and  leather 
pads  over  their  knees.  Those  that  carry  the  ore  out  of 
the  mine  wear  a  heavy  leather  apron  on  their  backs. 

Deposits  of  tin  occur  in  but  few  places  in  the  world. 
The  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  parts  of  India  and  Australia, 
Banka  and  Java  in  the  East  Indies,  southwestern  England, 
and  the  country  of  Bolivia  are  the  principal  places  where 
it  is  found  in  quantities  large  enough  to  pay  to  work. 
Tin  is  found  in  several  of  our  states,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  future  large  quantities  will  be  mined  in  south- 
ern and  central  parts  of  Alaska.  Bolivia,  however,  has 
the  richest  deposits  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  this 
country  of  South  America  is  famous  for  its  production 
of  tin. 

In  former  years  all  the  tin  exported  from  Bolivia  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  be  smelted.  Tin  from  Bolivia  is  now 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  large  establishments 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  are  smelting  it.  As  the 
years  go  on  and  South  America  develops  more  and  more, 
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tin  will  be  smelted  near  the  mines  in  Bolivia,  as  a  little 
of  it  is  to-day.  Large  quantities  of  retined  tin  will  then 
IK;  shipped  to  the  United  States,  for  we  use  more  tin,  es- 
pecially in  canning,  than  all  other  countries  put  together. 

Returning  from  the  mines  we  will  stop  for  a  little  while 
in  the  town  of  Potosi  and  see  the  old  mint  which  was 
built  three  hundred  years  ago  to  receive  the  plunder  that 
the  Spanish  conquerors  forced  the  Indians  to  dig  out  of 
the  hill.  Its  windows  are  covered  with  heavy  bars,  and 
its  roof  with  red  tiles.  One  can  still  see  the  old  dies,  the 
little  cars  built  to  carry  the  silver  bars  to  the  stamping 
machines,  and  the  records  made  centuries  ago.  The  carved 
stone  head  on  the  front  of  the  building,  which  smiled 
down  on  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  Spaniards,  still 
looks  down  on  the  Indians  and  their  droves  of  llamas 
which  gather  around  the  fountain  beneath  it. 

Potosi  is  situated  in  the  torrid  /one,  yet  the  warmest 
day  ever  known  in  the  city  was  below  sixty  degrees, 
while  during  tin;  winter  the  mercury  sinks  to  between 
twenty  and  thirty  degrees.  Every  afternoon  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  bleak  height,  chilling  one  to  tin-  IK  me. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  years  ago  the  people  of  Potosi 
looked  about  for  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  live. 
Such  a  place  was  found  in  a  fertile  valley  a  few  days' 
journey  to  the  east,  where  there  was  an  abundant  water 
supply.  Here  the  city  of  Sucre,  the  capital  of  the  in- 
land country  of  Bolivia,  was  built.  In  this  old  city,  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  many  miles  of  lofty 
mountains,  dreary  deserts,  and  deep  forests,  live  many 
of  the  wealthy  families  of  Bolivia,  who  can  trace  their 
descent  back  to  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
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On  account  of  the  location  of  Sucre  and  the  long 
journey  necessary  to  reach  it,  much  of  the  government 
business  has  for  years  been  carried  on  at  La  Paz.  The 
railroad  that  connects  Potosi  with  the  main  line  to  the 
coast  will  soon  be  extended  to  Sucre,  but  for  many  years 
to  come  the  old  Spanish  city  with  its  low  houses,  its  quaint 
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FIG.  134.    ALPACAS    FEEDING   ON    THE   PLATEAU    EIGHTEEN   THOUSAND 

FEET  HIGH 

market  scenes,  its  old  churches,  and  ancient  customs  will 
remain  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

From  Uyuni  the  railroad  runs  north  to  Oruro,  three 
hundred  miles  away.  From  the  car  windows  we  catch 
sight  of  Bolivians  at  work  in  the  fields.  More  than  half 
of  the  people  of  the  country  are  Indians.  They  work  in 
the  mines,  drive  the  llama  trains,  and  raise  the  stunted 
grains  and  vegetables  that  will  grow  on  the  bleak  plateau. 
Few  of  the  people  own  the  little  farms  that  they  till. 
Most  of  the  land  of  Bolivia,  like  that  of  Chile  and  other 
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South  American  countries,  is  divided  into  large  estates. 
These  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  stone  or  mud 
huts  occupied  by  the  Indians  who  live  on  the  estate  and 
work  for  the  owner.  They  cultivate  the  ground  and  tend 
the  animals  —  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  alpacas,  and  llamas. 
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In  return  for  their  work  the  landowner  supplies  his  lal>or- 
ers  with  wool  for  clothing,  and  with  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
articles  of  food  which  they  cannot  produce  for  themselves. 
Each  Indian  has  also  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate 
for  himself.  Here  he  raises  a  little  stunted  wheat,  hurley, 
potatoes,  and  quinoa.  Quinoa  looks  like  a  weed,  hut  it 
is  a  very  useful  food  plant  to  the  Indians  of  the  high 
Andean  plateau.  They  boil  its  leaves  for  greens  and  cook 
the  seeds  into  a  kind  of  mush. 
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Many  of  the  Indians  of  both  Bolivia  and  Peru  are 
llama  drivers  and  spend  their  time  on  the  trails.  Much 
of  the  ore  and  other  freight  has  to  be  carried  long  distances 
over  steep  rocky  paths.  These  trips  take  days  and  weeks 
and  even  months.  Some  of  the  freight  is  carried  by  don- 
keys and  mules,  and  on  the  higher  elevations  by  llamas. 
The  llama  is  a  graceful  animal  with  long  neck  and  slendei 
legs,  its  little  head  carried  high  in  the  air,  its  soft  brown 
eyes  and  its  sharp-pointed  ears  always  alert  like  those 
of  a  high-bred  dog.  What  the  reindeer  is  to  the  Eskimos 
in  the  Far  North,  the  camel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  deserts,  and  the  yak  to  the  people  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Tibet,  the  llama  is  to  the  Indians  of  Bolivia. 
They  make  cloth  from  its  coat,  eat  its  flesh,  and  load 
it  with  their  burdens. 

Like  the  camel,  the  llama  can  go  for  days  without 
food.  When  turned  out  to  forage  for  itself,  it  satisfies 
its  hunger  by  nibbling  the  tough  grass  or  the  low,  prickly 
shrubs  that  grow  on  the  high  table-land.  On  long  trips, 
when  a  place  is  reached  where  there  is  good  food  for  the 
animals  the  driver  always  halts  and  lets  them  feed.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  stops  for  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days,  for  time  is  of  little  value  to  a  Bolivian 
Indian. 

The  llama  is  an  intelligent  animal.  It  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  just  how  heavy  a  load  it  can  carry  over 
the  rough  mountain  paths,  and  it  will  carry  no  more.  If 
the  driver  fastens  onto  its  back  a  load  heavier  than  the 
llama  knows  it  can  carry,  it  will  lie  down,  and  no  amount 
of  coaxing  or  whipping  will  make  it  get  up  until  the  load 
is  made  smaller. 
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Off  to  the  right  we  can  see  a  train  of  llamas  making 
their  way  across  the  wind-swept  plateau.  There  must  be 
forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
Indian  driver  and  his  wife,  who  walk  beside  the  animals 
and  who  can  make  as  long  a  day's  march  as  their  four- 
footed  companions.  What  a  queer-looking  couple  they 
are !  The  man  wears  a  close-fitting  cap  with  long  ear 
lappets  hanging  down  on  either  side.  He  wears  a  poncho 
which  was  once  very  brilliant,  but  the  dirt  on  it  has 
softened  and  toned  down  its  bright  colors.  His  feet  are 
bare,  though  the  morning  was  so  cold  that  ice  formed 
on  the  water  in  our  car. 

His  wife  is  as  queer-looking  as  he  is.  She  wears  a 
small  felt  hat  from  under  which  her  hair  hangs  in  two 
long  braids  down  her  back.  She  has  on  so  many  short, 
heavy  skirts,  all  very  full  around  the  waist,  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  must  be  tiresome  for  her  to  walk  and  carry  such 
a  weight.  All  the  skirts  are  very  bright-colored,  and  each 
one  is  of  a  different  hue.  If  the  weather  grows  warm,  or 
if  the  sun  is  too  hot,  she  may  remove  the  outside  red  one 
and  show  a  purple  one  beneath.  Under  this  there  may  be 
one  of  bright  green,  and  the  next  may  prove  to  be  a  vivid 
blue.  The  women  are  very  proud  of  these  skirts  and  arc 
as  fond  of  showing  their  numl>er  and  their  bright  colors  as 
some  women  in  our  country  are  of  showing  their  fine  dresses. 

As  the  llamas  and  their  drivers  come  nearer  we  see 
that  the  woman  is  spinning  as  she  walks.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  sees  an  Indian  woman  with  empty  hands.  In 
their  hard  life  they  have  but  few  minutes  in  which  to 
sit  down  and  spin  the  llama  wool,  so  nearly  all  of  them 
carry  with  them  on  their  trips  their  bundle  of  carded 
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wool  and  the  large  spools  on  which  they  wind  their  thread. 
Even  when  climbing  the  hardest  trails  their  fingers  are 
always  busy  twirling  the  spools  and  winding  the  wool 
into  yarn.  Later,  in  her  little  hut  somewhere  on  the  high 
plateau,  she  will  dye  the  yarn  with  the  juice  of  some  plant 
and  knit  a  cap  like  the  one  which  the  man  beside  her  is 
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FIG.  13(5.     EVEN  WHEN  CLIMIHNG  THE   HARDEST  TRAILS  THE  FINGERS 

OF  THE  INDIAN  WOMEN  ARE  ALWAYS  BUSY  TWIRLING  THE  SPOOLS  AND 

WINDING  THE  WOOL 

wearing.  Or  she  may  weave  a  poncho  so  close  and  firm 
that  it  will  shed  water  as  well  as  the  best  raincoat  made 
in  the  United  States.  Her  loom  is  simply  two  logs  laid 
on  the  ground,  between  which  the  long  warp  threads  will 
be  stretched.  Her  shuttle,  with  which  she  weaves  her 
thread  over  and  under,  over  and  under,  is  made  from  the 
bone  of  a  sheep.  In  this  simple  way  are  made  the  ponchos 
which  most  of  the  Indians  wear. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  the  driver  guide  his  llamas.  lie 
carries  with  him  a  sling  shot  and  a  little  bag  made  of 
llama  wool  filled  with  small  stones.  With  these  he  urges 
the  slow  animals  forward  and  checks  those  which  would 
stray  from  the  trail. 

Both  the  llama  driver  and  his  wife  are  chewing,  not 
gum,  as  one  might  think,  but  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant. 
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Do  not  get  this  plant  confused  with  the  cacao  tree  from 
the  beans  of  which  our  cocoa  and  chocolate  art-  made. 
The  coca  plant  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet  high 
which  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains 
over  toward  Brazil.  The  Indians  pick  the  leaves  and 
pack  them  in  skin  bags,  which  are  carried  by  mules  and 
llamas  up  over  the  mountains  to  the  cities  and  towns  on 
the  plateau.  The  cultivation  of  the  coca  plant  is  an 
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important  industry  in  parts  of  eastern  Bolivia.  Some  of 
the  leaves  are  shipped  abroad  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocaine.  When 
you  have  had  a  tooth  pulled,  perhaps  the  dentist  put  some 
cocaine  on  your  gum  to  deaden  the  pain. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  think  that  they  can- 
not work  unless  they  have,  coca  leaves  to  chew.  In  what- 
ever occupation  he  may  be  engaged,  a  workman  is  given, 
besides  his  regular  wages,  a  quantity  of  these  leaves. 
Without  his  coca  he  might  not  be  able  to  endure  his 
hard  life  but  it  may  be  that  the  constant  chewing  of  these 
leaves  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has  helped  to  make  the 
Indian  of  the  Andes  Highland  the  dull,  unambitious  being 
that  he  is. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  is  not  very  plentiful  or  very 
nourishing,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  they  need  some- 
thing more  to  enable  them  to  do  the  hard  work  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  farms,  and  to  take  their  long  journeys 
over  the  rough  mountain  trails.  One  of  their  favorite 
dishes  is  chupe.  This  is  a  kind  of  stew  made  of  scraps  of 
llama  meat,  frozen  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  is 
very  highly  seasoned  with  red  pepper.  In  any  village  into 
which  we  might  go  we  should  be  sure  to  find  a  kettle  of 
chupe  cooking  over  the  little  clay  stove. 

As  we  go  northward  we  see  many  llamas  feeding  on 
the  plateau.  We  see  also  herds  of  alpacas,  which  at  a 
distance  we  mistake  for  llamas,  and  we  catch  glimpses 
now  and  then  of  herds  of  vicufias.  No  great  quantity  of 
vicufia  wool  is  produced,  and  the  most  of  this  is  used  in 
South  America  for  making  beautiful  ponchos,  warm  rugs, 
fine  blankets,  shawls,  caps,  and  mittens. 
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Continuing  northward  past  a  large  lake  —  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Titicaea,  on  which  we  are  to  sail  later  into  Peru  — 
we  come  to  the  town  of  Oruro,  at  the  end  of  the  Anto- 
fagasta  and  Bolivia  Railroad.  We  should  know  that  Oruro 
was  an  important  mining  center  from  the  piles  of  rock 
waste,  the  chimneys  of  the  smelters,  and  the  gaping 
mouths  of  the  mines  which  we  see  as  we  approach.  If  we 
had  time  to  make  some  trips  off  into  the  hills  we  should 
find  copper,  tin,  and  silver  mines  —  some  with  modern 
machinery,  shafts,  elevators,  cars,  smelters,  and  stamp 
mills,  and  others  where  the  Indian  laborers  work  with 
pickaxes  and  shovels  and  climb  in  and  out  of  the  mines 
through  small  holes,  not  much  too  large  to  accommodate 
a  good-sized  dog,  just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  explorers.  Some  of  the  mines  are  connected  with 
the  railroad  by  little  branch  lines,  while  others  still  send 
the  ore  to  the  railroad  in  bags  of  fifty  pounds  each  on  the 
backs  of  llamas. 

Oruro  does  not  impress  us  as  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
a  visit.  The  narrow  streets  are  lined  with  low,  one-story 
houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  some  of  which  are  painted  in 
bright  colors.  Those  in  which  the  Indians  live  have  no 
windows,  furniture,  or  stoves.  There  are  llama  trains  in 
the  streets,  Indian  women  with  full,  bright-colored  skirts 
in  the  market  place,  and  smelters  with  tall  chimneys  outride 
the  town.  There  are  several  mining  companies  which  have 
offices  here  in  Oruro,  and  we  shall  meet  many  foreigners 
—  English,  Germans,  Chileans,  and  men  from  the  I'nited 
States.  Few  of  the  mines  belong  t<>  the  Bolivians.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  people  from  other  nations, 
and  much  of  the  development  of  the  country  is  due  to 
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their  efforts.  There  is,  of  course,  a  plaza  in  Oruro  such  as 
all  Spanish  towns  have,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  a  few 
good  shops,  a  cathedral,  and  the  government  buildings. 
On  either  side  of  the  town  rise  the  brown  hills  and  beyond 
them  the  mountains  to  whose  mineral  treasures  Oruro, 
with  its  twenty  thousand  people,  owes  its  existence. 

From  Oruro  we  will  continue  our  journey  northward 
over  a  Bolivian  railroad  which  extends  to  La  Paz.  On 
either  side  the  mountain  view  is  wonderfully  fine.  Along 
the  eastern  horizon  rises  a  great  wall  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  whose  heads  touch  the  sky.  On  the  west,  also, 
rise  high  peaks,  while  toward  the  north,  ahead  of  us, 
stretches  the  vast  plain.  We  pass  some  little  groups  of 
mud  huts,  near  which  some  Indians  are  working  in  the 
fields.  Their  plow  is  a  crooked  stick  with  one  handle  and 
a  flat  piece  of  iron  fastened  to  the  point  by  a  string 
of  rawhide,  which  makes  a  furrow  only  five  or  six  inches 
deep.  Instead  of  a  yoke  the  bullocks  which  draw  the 
.plow  wear  a  crosspiece  of  wood  lashed  behind  the  horns. 
A  woman  and  child  follow  in  the  furrow  to  break  up  the 
heavy  clods  of  earth.  Few  crops  can  be  raised  on  the 
cold,  dry  plateau  of  Bolivia  except  barley,  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  quinoa. 

What  large  numbers  of  llamas  there  must  be  on  these 
high  plateaus!  We  meet  many  long  trains  of  them  with 
their  Indian  drivers,  and  we  see  large  herds  of  donkeys 
and  llamas  feeding  on  the  tough  brown  grass. 

On  the  bleak,  level  table-land,  thirteen  thousand  feet 
high  and  stretching  for  miles  to  the  distant  mountains, 
we  stop  at  the  station  of  Viacha.  This  is  the  point  where 
the  railroad  branches,  one  line  going  to  La  Paz,  another 
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swinging  westward  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
while  a  third  winds  its  way  through  the  western  mountains 
down  to  Arica,  on  the  Chilean  coast.  We  continue  toward 
La  Paz,  and  soon  the  conductor  tells  us  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching it.  We  look  eagerly  about  us  for  our  first  view 


FIG.  138.    LA  PA/  LIES  FOURTEEN  HIM.KED  FKET  UF.I.OW  TIIK  LKVKI. 
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of  the  city.  We  see  Indians,  little  groups  of  mud  huts, 
and  trains  of  llamas  on  the  broad,  level  table-land,  but  we 
catch  no  glimpse  of  houses,  streets,  elnuvhes,  and  shops 
such  as  a  large  city  like  La  Pa/,  would  IM>  likely  to  eon- 
tain.  The  train  stops  and  we  alight,  but  still  no  city  comes 
into  view.  Wondering  what  it  can  mean,  we  walk  from 
the  car  a  few  steps  around  the  station.  Suddenly  we  stop 
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in  amazement.  Before  us,  over  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff, 
fourteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  on  which  we  are 
standing,  lies  La  Paz,  a  mass  of  red  roofs,  tall  spires,  white 
and  bright-colored  houses,  and  tree-lined  streets. 

Through  the  center  of  the  deep  gorge  in  which  the  city 
lies  rushes  a  little  river.  When  the  Spanish  explorers  first 
entered  Bolivia  they  found  that  the  Indians  of  this  region 
washed  gold  from  the  sands  of  this  stream.  The  Spaniards 
started  a  little  settlement  on  its  banks,  and  forced  the 
Indians  to  continue  the  washing  of  gold  for  them.  The 
mining  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  but  the  sheltered 
position,  the  abundant  water  supply,  and  the  opening  at 
one  end  of  the  gorge  where  a  ravine  made  possible  a  trail 
down  to  the  forested  country  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  caused  the  settlement  to  grow  and  prosper,  until 
to-day  La  Paz  is  the  largest  city  of  Bolivia.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  gorge  fourteen  hundred  feet  deep, 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  cities  in  the  world,  being  nearly 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

But  let  us  descend  from  the  bluff  and  see  what  a  nearer 
view  will  tell  us  about  this  ancient  Spanish  city.  Until 
recently  a  narrow  roadway  carved  out  of  the  side  of  the 
cliff  led  from  the  plateau  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
and  a  stage  drawn  by  mules  carried  the  passengers  down 
the  winding  path.  The  driver,  liking  to  show  his  skill, 
was  not  always  careful  to  slow  up  around  the  sharp  cor- 
ners or  on  the  steepest  places.  We  are  glad  that  instead 
of  the  old  coach  and  its  reckless  driver  we  can  zigzag  down 
the  cliff  in  an  electric  car  fitted  with  powerful  brakes. 

La  Paz  is  one  of  the  quaintest  cities  in  the  world.  The 
houses  are  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  the  land  is  so  hilly 
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that  but  few  of  them  stand  on  level  ground.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  one  story  high  on  one  side  and  three  stories 
on  the  other.  How  steep  the  hills  are !  It  is  no  wonder 
that  there  are  few  wagons  in  the  city,  as  no  animal  could 
pull  a  load  up  such  steep  grades.  Most  of  the  freight  is 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  donkeys,  llamas,  or  Indians, 
and  in  some  places  the  narrow  streets  are  crowded  with 
these  burden-bearers.  Here  come  some  llamas  carrying 
bags  of  coca  leaves.  Behind  these  come  others  loaded 
with  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  from  which  quinine  is 
to  be  made.  Some  of  the  animals  are  bringing  into  the 
city  balls  of  rubber  and  bags  of  fruit  from  the  tropical 
lowlands  to  the  east,  while  some  are  climbing  down  the 
steep  trail  from  the  plateau  above  with  go<xls  which  have 
l>een  brought  by  rail  and  water  from  other  countries,  — 
cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  sugar,  rice,  and  dozens 
of  other  articles,  large  and  small,  which  the  people  of  a 
civilized  city  need. 

The  people  interest  us  more  than  anything  else.  There 
are  so  many  Indians  on  the  street  dressed  in  such  bright 
colors  that  they  make  the  city  seem  very  gay.  The  long 
ponchos  of  the  men  and  the  full  skirts  of  the  women  are 
as  brilliant  as  the  plumage  of  the  parrots  in  the  Hra/ilian 
jungle.  The  ladies  whom  we  meet  on  the  street  just  com- 
ing from  the  cathedral  are  dressed  in  black,  and  the  colors 
that  the  Indians  wear  are  so  very  bright  that  they  make 
the  black  costumes  all  the  more  noticeable. 

Resides  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  there  are  also  in 
La  Paz  many  cJioloa,  or  half-breeds.  The  men  dress  much 
as  the  men  in  our  country  do,  but  the  women  still  cling 
to  the  gay  shawl  and  the  many  full,  bright  skirts.  Some 
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of  them  wear  shoes  with  stockings  as  bright  as  their  skirts, 
while  others  wear  no  stockings  at  all. 

Many  of  the  cholos  are  the  business  men  and  keep  the 
stores  in  the  older  part  of  the  city.  Some  of  these  shops 
are  small,  dark  rooms  with  no  windows.  Through  the 
open  doors  we  can  see  the  proprietor  and  his  assistants  at 


FIG.  139.    THK  WOMKN  WKAK  THE  GAY  SHAWL  AND  THK   MANY  FULL, 
BRIGHT  SKIRTS 

work,  for  in  many  cases  the  merchant  makes  the  articles 
which  lie  sells.  The  little  shops  are  so  small  that  the 
men  sometimes  do  their  work  in  the  narrow  streets,  thus 
making  them  seem  even  narrower.  Formerly  all  the  shops 
of  La  Paz  were  like  these  —  small,  dark,  and  dirty.  Now, 
in  the  better  part  of  the  city,  we  find  large,  well-lighted 
stores  and  an  attractive  supply  of  goods. 
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Many  of  the  people,  especially  the  Indians,  do  not  trade 
much  in  the  stores  but  buy  what  they  need  at  the  market. 
Sunday  is  the  best  time  for  us  to  visit  the  market,  for  the 
crowds  are  much  greater  on  that  day  than  on  any  other, 
and  the  amount  of  goods  displayed  is  much  larger.  Not 
only  in  the  market  buildings  but  in  the  streets  and  squares 


FK;.  140.    A  SI-XI>AY  MAKKKT  S<  KNK  is   LA  PA/ 

around  there  are  many  buyers  and  sellers.  Tin1  narrow 
alleys  are  crowded  with  loaded  llamas  and  donkeys,  Indian 
women  with  bundles  of  produce  or  babies  wrapped  in 
bright-colored  shawls  on  their  backs,  and  Indian  men  in 
bright  ponchos,  with  a  lump  of  coca  leaves  in  their  mouths. 
The  sides  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  piles  of  goods, 
with  the  owners  squatting  on  the  ground  behind  them. 
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There  are  no  scales  for  weighing,  as  one  buys  by  the  pile 
instead  of  by  the  pound.  Here  are  mounds  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  quinoa,  and  attractive-looking  fruit.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  street  there  are  piles  of  parched  corn, 
dried  peas,  beans,  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  and  close 
beside  them  some  small,  hard,  white  balls.  These  are 
frozen  potatoes,  one  of  the  most  common  articles  of  food 
of  the  Bolivians.  They  were  frozen  and  dried,  after  which 


FIG.  141.    THE  SPLENDID  WHITE  PEAK  OK  II.MMANI   OVERLOOKS  THE 
CITY  OK  LA  PAX 

the  skins  were  rubbed  off.  They  were  then  wet,  frozen,  and 
dried  again.  In  this  state  they  keep  for  years,  or  until 
they  are  needed  in  the  stew  which  is  eaten  almost  daily 
by  the  Indians.  Let  us  stop  at  these  stalls  where  some 
Indian  women  have  displayed  some  bright  blankets,  gay 
striped  ponchos,  and  the  heavy  woolen  cloth  of  which  their 
skirts  are  made.  There  are  stalls  also  where  one  can  buy 
native  jewelry,  —  chains,  earrings,  bracelets,  and  the  long 
pins  with  which  the  women  fasten  their  shawls. 
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Our  visit  to  La  Paz  has  been  most  interesting.  We 
have  enjoyed  seeing  the  deep  gorge  in  which  the  city  lies, 
the  rushing  river  that  flows  through  it,  the  beautiful 
colors  of  the  cliffs,  and  above  all  the  splendid  white  peak 
of  Mount  Illimani,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  which  looks  down  over  the  city.  We  should  not 
like  to  live  here  all  the  time.  Though  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  touches  eighty  in  the  daytime,  it  may  sink 
at  night  to  several  degrees  below  freezing.  There  are  very 
few  stoves  for  heating  in  La  Paz,  and  our  evenings  would 
be  most  uncomfortable.  On  account  of  the  height  and  the 
thin  air  we  should  not  be  able  to  walk  fast  enough  to 
keep  warm  even  on  level  ground,  and  we  might  feel  dizzy 
and  sick  if  we  attempted  to  climb  any  of  the  steep  hills. 
We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  take  the  electric  cars  up  to  the 
plateau  and  start  again  in  the  train  on  our  journey  north- 
ward. We  will  sail  across  the  highest  large  lake  in  the 
world,  and  in  Peru  we  will  gradually  descend  to  the  lower 
levels,  where  we  shall  find  the  climate  warmer  and  the  air 
easier  to  breathe. 

TOPICS  FOR  S'lTDY 

I 

1.  The  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railroad. 

2.  Copper  mines  of  Bolivia. 

3.  Lakes  of  borax. 

4.  Eastern  Bolivia. 

5.  The  cinchona  tree  and  quinine. 

6.  The  Pan- American  Railroad. 

7.  Indians  of  Bolivia. 

8.  Huanchara  silver  mines. 

9.  Potosi  and  its  tin  mines. 
10.  Sucre,  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 
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11.  Llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas. 

12.  Coca  leaves  and  cocaine. 

13.  The  mining  town  of  Oruro. 

14.  The  quaint  city  of  La  Paz. 

II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America.    Show  the  country  of  Bolivia 
and  the  routes  into  it  from  the  east  and  west.   Write  the  names  of 
the  cities  on  these  routes. 

2.  Locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the  chapter  where  tin  is  found. 
From  what  port  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  would  it  be  shipped?  From 
what  port  on  the  island  of  Java?    On  what  waters  would  a  vessel 
sail  in  going  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  an  English  port? 

3.  For  what  is  borax  used? 

4.  What  advantages  in  the  production  of  quinine  has  southern 
Asia  over  eastern  Bolivia? 

5.  Write  a  list  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  whose  coat  is  used 
in  the  making  of  cloth. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  you 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

Ill 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous  chap- 
ter. Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Peru  Java  Mount  Potosi 

Argentine  Republic  Banka  Pikes  Peak 

Brazil  East  Indies  Antofagasta 

California  Seward  Peninsula  La  Pa/ 

Alaska  Malay  Peninsula  Buenos  Aires 

England  Isthmus  of  Panama  Lima 

Australia  Pan-American  Railroad  Potosi 

India  Lake  Titicaca  Sucre 

Siberia  Paraguay  River  Oruro 

China  Amazon  River  Uyuni 

Tibet  Loa  River  Huanchaca 

Ceylon  Madeira  River  Viacha 

Burma  Andes  Mountains 


CHAPTER  XVII 
A  SAIL  ABOVE  THE  CLOl'DS  INTO  PERU 

To-day  we  will  continue  our  trip  northward  into  Peru. 
On  the  way  from  La  Paz  to  Lake  Titicaca  we  see  on  our 
right  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Sorata  Range,  one  of  the 
greatest  continuous  snow  ranges  in  the  world.  On  the 
left  are  the  lower  hills  of  the  coast  range,  and  in  front 
of  us  stretches  the  seemingly  endless  plain  on  which  we 
have  been  riding  for  some  days.  This  plain  is  a  part  of 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  of  which  Titicaca  is  only  a 
small  remnant.  The  old  lake  bed  is  now  covered  with 
sand  and  gravel  and  dotted  with  Indian  villages  of  mud 
huts  and  little  patches  of  barley,  potatoes,  and  quiima. 

At  Guaqui  we  take  a  boat  for  our  sail  across  Lake 
Titicaca  into  Peru.  As  we  step  aboard  the  line,  large 
steamer  at  the  wharf  we  can  hardly  realize  that  we  arc- 
two  and  a  half  miles  high  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes 
Mountains.  The  only  way  to  get  the  boats  into  this  region 
was  to  bring  them  in  parts  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  put  them  together  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Our  steamer  is  much  like  those  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  small  boats  around  us  are 
different  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  made 
of  reeds  more  than  twice  as  tall  as  you  are  and  not  much 
larger  around  than  your  thumb.  These  are  bound  together 
with  strings  of  grass  into  large  bundles,  which  are  sewed 
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together  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  The  reeds  are  very  light, 
but  soon  become  water  soaked.  The  boats  are  then  of  no 
further  use  and  are  torn  apart,  and  the  reeds  are  used  for 
the  roofs  of  huts  and  other  purposes.  The  loss  of  their 
boats  troubles  those  people  but  little,  for  the  reeds  grow 
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FIG.  14:2.    THK  NATIVK   BOATS,  rAi.i,Ki>  BALSAS,   AKK   MADK   OK   KEEDS 

plentifully  along  the  shore,  and  time  is  of  little  value  to 
these  South  American  Indians. 

The  frail  little  baisas,  as  they  are  called,  carry  animals, 
people,  and  freight.  Some  of  them  have  sails  made  of 
reeds :  some,  used  near  the  shore,  are  pushed  along  with 
poles :  and  in  others  paddles  are  used. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  the  highest  large  lake  in  the  world. 
As  we  sit  on  the  deck  of  the  comfortable  steamer  we  are 
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more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  little  blue  spot  on  our  maps  that  shows  the 
location  of  the  lake  is  so  small  that  we  had  not  realized 
that  it  represented  a  body  of  water  about  a  hundred 
miles  long  and  three  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  once  much  larger  than  it  is  to-day  and 
stretched  nearly  to  the  border  of  Argentina.  In  our  trip 
through  Bolivia  we  traveled  most  of  the  time  over  its 
ancient  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  lake  that  we 
passed  on  our  way  to  La  Paz  is  another  remnant,  not  yet 
evaporated,  of  this  ancient  body  of  water. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  fed  by  mountain  streams  that  bring 
down  the  waters  of  the  Andes  glaciers.  Put  your  hand 
into  the  water  and  you  will  find  it  icy  cold.  Few  of  the 
people  who  live  near  the  lake  have  ever  learned  to  swim, 
and  it  is  said  that  anyone  falling  into  the  water  would 
perish  quickly  from  the  cold. 

Lake  Titicaca  has  no  known  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Vet 
in  the  waters  along  the  shores  of  northern  Chile  there  are 
found  at  times  reeds,  grains,  and  bits  of  plants  that  grow 
only  around  this  high  mountain  lake,  and  it  is  thought 
that  these  materials  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific  through 
underground  streams. 

The  color  of  the  water  of  the  lake  is  a  cold,  steely 
blue,  not  at  all  like  the  soft,  deep  blue  of  lakes  on  which 
the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  beat  down.  It  is  so  cold  here 
on  the  plateau  that  ice  forms  around  the  shores  nearly 
every  night  in  the  year,  though  the  body  of  the  lake 
never  freezes. 

There  are  several  islands  in  Lake  Titicaca.  some  of 
which  are  occupied  bv  Indians.  Two  of  the  islands,  the 
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Island  of  the  Sun  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon,  are  held 
in  great  reverence  by  the  natives.  One  of  their  legends 
relates  that  from  the  Island  of  the  Sun  came  the  first 
Inca,  or  ruler,  and  that  from  the  Island  of  the  Moon  came 
his  wife.  From  this  couple  were  descended  a  long  line 
of  Iiicas,  who,  when  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  South 
America,  ruled  over  the  largest  Indian  empire  in  the 
world.  It  stretched  for  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
through  the  Andean  region,  from  Ecuador  in  the  north 
through  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  more  than  halfway  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  Chile. 

Stories  of  this  kingdom  sound  like  fairy  tales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  legend  of  the  Indians,  the  Creator  gave  the 
first  Inca  who  came  from  the  Island  of  the  Sun  a  rod  of 
gold  which  he  was  to  drive  into  the  earth  wherever  he 
stopped  in  his  travels.  When  he  reached  a  place  where 
the  rod  went  into  the  ground  without  pressure,  there  he 
v/as  to  build  a  city  which  should  be  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  This  happened  at  Cuzco,  Peru,  a  quaint  old  city 
which  we  shall  visit  later.  Here  the  capital  was  built,  and 
here  began  the  reign  of  the  Incas. 

The  rulers  divided  their  vast  empire  into  provinces, 
and  appointed  governors  who  ruled  over  their  millions  of 
Indian  subjects.  These  Indians  were  hard-working  people 
—  farmers,  shepherds,  and  mechanics.  They  built  terraced 
gardens  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  dug  canals,  and 
irrigated  millions  of  acres  of  land ;  they  tended  large 
flocks  of  llamas  and  alpacas  and  hunted  the  timid  vicunas 
in  the  mountains.  The  women  spun  and  wove  the  soft, 
silky  wool  of  the  vicufla  and  the  coarser  wool  of  the 
alpacas  and  llamas  into  cloth,  which  they  dyed  in  brilliant 
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colors  with  the  juice  of  plants.  The  men  made  beautiful 
ornaments  and  decorations  for  their  temples  with  the  gold 
which  they  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  streams  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  They  used  copper  and  silver 
also,  which  they  dug  from  the  rich  veins  in  the  rocks  of 
the  plateau. 

The  Incas  had  roads  built  in  different  parts  of  their 
empire  and  established  rest  houses  for  travelers.  They 
had  a  regular  system  of  runners,  so  that  news  was  carried 
very  quickly  for  great  distances.  By  means  of  these 
runners  fruits  from  the  low,  tropical  regions  near  the 
ocean  and  even  the  fish  from  its  waters  were  enjoyed  by 
the  rulers  on  the  high,  inland  plateau. 

Most  of  the  roads  and  manv  of  the  irrigation  systems 
and  canals  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  little  mountain 
farms  with  their  terraced  walls  remain,  an  example  of 
Indian  industry.  Many  of  these  farms,  once  green  with 
grain  and  vegetables,  are  no\v  brown  and  bare,  for  the 
Indians  of  to-day  use  but  a  small  part  of  the  area  which 
was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  They  carry  on 
farming  in  just  the  same  way  that  their  ancestors  did 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Thev  stir  the  ground  with  a 
little  wooden  plow  which  turns  up  the  soil  only  a  few 
inches,  and  they  thresh  their  barley  by  driving  their  oxen 
over  and  over  the  grain,  as  vou  see  in  Fig.  14;{. 

Many  conflicts  took  place  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Indians  of  I'eru  and  Bolivia.  The  Spaniards  were 
greedy  to  obtain  the  gold  with  which  the  temples  ot  the 
Incas  were  decorated  and  which  the  Indians  could  also 
obtain  for  them  from  the  rich  deposits  in  the  countries. 
In  many  places  the  rulers  were  killed,  the  temples  robbed 
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of  their  golden  treasures,  and  the  Indians  became  the 
slaves  of  their  conquerors.  In  many  cases,  rather  than 
see  their  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish,  the  Indians  fled  carrying  great  quantities 
of  treasure  with  them.  Some  they  buried  in  the  ground, 
some  they  threw  into  lakes  and  caves,  so  that  in  many 
parts  of  Peru  to-day  one  hears  stories  of  the  vast  riches 
which  are  hidden  in  the  earth  or  water. 


FIG.  143.    THEY  THRESH  THEIK  BARLEY  BY  DRIVING  OXEN  OVER  AND 
OVER  THE  GRAIN 

Perhaps  the  most  treacherous  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
Spaniards  was  the  capture  and  killing  of  Atahualpa,  an 
Inca  emperor.  This  ruler  went  in  friendship  to  visit  the 
Spanish  conqueror,  Pizarro,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a  room 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  square.  In  return  for  his  freedom 
Atahualpa  promised  Pizarro  to  fill  the  room  with  gold  as 
high  as  he  could  reach.  To  secure  this  great  treasure, 
Pizarro  promised  to  free  him,  and  the  order  went  forth 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  bring  in  the  gold.  It  was 
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brought  on  the  backs  of  Indians  and  llamas,  —  statues, 
vases,  plates,  and  chains  of  solid  gold,  —  until  the  room 
was  full  to  a  height  which  Pizarro  was  willing  to  accept. 
The  treacherous  Spaniard,  however,  instead  of  giving 
Atahualpa  his  freedom  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  kept 
him  a  prisoner  and  later  put  him  to  death. 
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Fic,.  144.    Two  (Y/COMAN    BKI.I.KS   AXI>  TIIKIK    LI.AMA    KTAHTIM.   OFF 
ON  A  LONG  TRIP  OVKK  THK  MOI-NTAIN.H 

At  the  Peruvian  side  of  the  lake  we  will  leave  the 
boat  and  continue  our  trip  by  train  through  the  land  of 
the  Incas  and  to  its  ancient  capital,  Cuzco.  Peru  is  in 
many  ways  a  land  of  "  big  things."  The  country  itself 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oklahoma.  It  contains  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  on  earth,  it  is  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the 
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greatest  river  systems  of  the  world,  and  under  its  bare, 
rocky  surface  are  buried  some  of  the  richest  mineral  de- 
posits to  be  found  in  any  country.  On  its  plateaus  and 
mountain-sides  are  some  of  the  highest  cities  and  towns  in 
the  world,  and  important  industries  are  carried  on  in  Peru 
nearer  the  sky  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth. 

On  our  way  northward  we  pass  a  lake  about  which  the 
Indians  tell  an  interesting  legend.  Many  of  them  think 
that  in  this  deep  lake  there  lies  a  great  golden  chain,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  made  of  links  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  which  once  inclosed  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  To  save  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  so  the  legend  runs,  the 
Indians  tried  to  take  the  chain  with  them  in  their  flight 
from  the  city,  but  its  weight  hampered  them  so  much  that 
they  threw  it  into  this  lake.  Companies  have  been  formed 
and  individuals  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  recover  the 
treasure,  but  if  it  were  really  buried  here  it  still  lies  in 
the  cold  waters. 

Now  the  train  begins  to  descend  the  valley  of  a  little 
river  toward  Cuzco.  From  the  view  out  of  the  car  win- 
dows we  begin  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  that 
these  high  plateaus  could  support  in  comfort  the  millions 
of  people  whom  the  Spaniards  found  here.  We  can  see 
large  herds  of  sheep,  llamas,  and  alpacas  feeding  on  the 
coarse  grass,  while  the  land  around  is  dotted  with  the 
stone  and  mud  huts  of  the  Indians  like  a  meadow  with 
1  my  stacks.  Everywhere  we  see  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
and  patches  of  quinoa  and  vegetables.  The  steep  sides  of 
the  valley  are  lined  with  little  gardens  terraced  up  with 
stone  walls  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  down  the 
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slopes.  Some  of  the  farms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
where  irrigation  is  carried  on  are  surrounded  with  low 
mud  walls  to  hold  hi  the  water.  The  land  here,  as  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  is  divided  into  large  estates 
owned  by  wealthy  white  men  or  half-breeds,  and  their 
Indian  laborers  live  in  the  little  huts  which  we  have 
seen  scattered  over  the  high  plateau  country. 


FIG.  145.    THK   PKOI-I.K   WHOM  TIIK   SPANIARDS  Korxu   IN   TIIK   ANI»K» 

«TI.TIVATKI>   TllKSK     III'. II     Pl.ATKAl  S 

Situated  on  the  great  plateau,  at  the  head  of  the  little 
valley  through  which  we  are  riding,  is  Cu/.co.  From 
what  we  see  of  the  city  as  we  go  from  the  train  to  the 
hotel  we  should  never  dream  that  it  was  once  the  capital 
of  a  great  empire.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and 
the  low  stone  houses  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  and  their 
gayly  painted  fronts  set  close  to  the  narrow  sidewalks. 

Cuzco  to-day  is  only  a  tenth  as  large  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Ineas,  and  it  is  more  famous  for  what  it  has 
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been  than  for  what  it  is.  The  ruins  which  lie  in  and 
around  the  city  tell  us  something  of  its  former  size  and 
importance.  The  walls  of  these  ancient  buildings  are 

made  of  blocks  of 
stone  each  of  which 
must  weigh  several 
tons.  These  were 
brought  from  long 
distances  and  were 
fitted  together  with- 
out mortar  or  cement 
so  closely  that  it 
is  impossible  to  put 
the  blade  of  a  knife 
into  the  cracks.  The 
houses  of  Cuzco  pre- 
sent a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, for  the 
lower  story  of  many 
of  them  is  formed 
by  the  thick  walls  of 
the  ancient  buildings. 
One  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  city 
is  built  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  temple  of 
the  Incas. 

To  judge  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Spaniards  who 
first  visited  Peru,  this  old  Temple  of  the  Sun  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  building.  Covering  the  roof  were  great 
plates  of  gold,  like  the  lids  of  chests,  which  gleamed  and 
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FIG.  146.    A  WATEK  CARRIER  IN  Cuzco 
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glittered  in  the  sunlight.  On  the  inside,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  were  covered  with  sheets  of  gold.  On  the  eastern 
wall  an  immense  oval  golden  plate,  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
represented  the  Sun,  the  god  before  whom  these  ancient 
people  worshiped.  In  this  part  of  the  temple  were  golden 
thrones  and  shrines,  and  a  sacred  fire  was  always  kept 
burning,  tended  by  the  virgins  of  the  Sun,  beautiful 
maidens  who  lived  in  a  large  building  near  at  hand.  The 
vessels  used  in  the  temple  worship  and  all  the  images  and 
decorations  were  of  gold.  In  the  large  garden  or  park  con- 
nected Avith  the  temple  were  statues  of  men,  birds,  animals, 
and  reptiles,  all  of  gold.  The  Spaniards  took  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metal  from  this  one  temple, 
besides  much  from  other  places,  and  the  Indians  carried 
away  and  hid  millions  of  dollars'  worth  more. 

There  were  temples  sac-red  to  the  sun  in  several  cities 
of  Peru  and  many  other  temples  and  palaces  in  C'uzco. 
If  half  of  what  the  Spanish  explorers  told  of  the  riches 
and  glories  of  these  old  buildings  is  true,  they  must  have 
been  wonderful  almost  beyond  belief. 

On  a  hill  behind  Cuzco,  overlooking  the  city  and  the 
beautiful  valley  in  which  it  lies,  arc  ruins  of  temples, 
palaces,  and  forts  which  are  more  remarkable  than  any- 
thing in  the  city  itself.  The  walls  of  an  old  fortress 
which  crowns  one  of  the  summits  are  made  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone,  some  of  them  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high  and  nearly  as  wide.  How  these  ancient  people  with 
no  knowledge  of  machinery  managed  to  draw  the  heavy 
blocks  from  the  quarry  several  miles  away,  lift  them  t<» 
the  top  of  this  hill  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
fit  them  together  is  a  mystery  which  has  never  l>eeii  solved. 
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We  should  like  to  remain  on  the  plateau  of  Peru,  the 
center  of  its  wealth  and  population,  and  continue  our  trip 
toward  the  equator  without  going  down  to  the  coast. 
We  should  find  such  a  route  very  difficult.  No  trains 
run  northward  from  Cuzco,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
go  by  muleback  on  a  long,  uncomfortable  journey  of  about 


FIG.  147.    THE  WALLS  OF  THK  Oi.n  FORTHKSS  AKB  MADE 
BLOCKS  OK  STONK 


ENORMOUS 


four  hundred  miles  before  we  should  finally  come  to  the 
nearest  Peruvian  town  north  of  us  where  we  should  find  a 
railroad.  Some  day,  when  the  long  Pan-American  Rail- 
road from  Alaska  to  Buenos  Aires  is  completed,  one  will 
l)e  able  to  ride  among  the  mountains  of  Peru  from  the 
border  of  Ecuador  to  the  boundary  of  Bolivia.  Some  day 
also  the  short  railroads  stretching  up  from  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  will  be  continued  by  lines  which  will  run  down 
through  the  tropical  lands  east  of  the  Andes  to  branches 
of  the  Amazon  River.  Then  goods  from  eastern  Peru 
will  be  sent  to  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
imports  into  the  country  will  be  brought  by  the  same 
routes.  To-day,  however,  in  order  to  visit  the  parks  of 
Peru  farther  north  we  must  take  the  train  at  Cuzco  for 


Fi<;.  148.    I'I.A/.A  AT  t.'r/ro 
Cuzco  is  set  on  a  great  plateau  between  two  rows  of  mountains 

Mollendo,  on  the  coast.  Then  we  will  sail  along  tin*  shore 
to  Callao,  where  we  shall  find  another  railroad  that  will 
take  us  up  into  the  mountains  again.  Trace  this  route 
on  your  maps  so  that  you  will  know  just  where  we  are 
going  to  travel. 

Most  of  the  interior  towns  of  Peru  have  at  present  no 
connection  with  one  another  or  with  other  countries.  Not 
only  are  there  no  railroads  in  these  regions  but  there  are 
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also  no  roads,  and  goods  must  be  carried  over  rough, 
stony  trails  on  the  backs  of  llamas  and  mules.  Nowhere 
hi  the  country  except  in  the  few  principal  cities  shall  we 
see  wagons  drawn  by  horses.  In  a  trip  far  away  from  the 
railroads  and  in  some  places  near  them  we  shall  meet  pack 
mules  and  llamas,  each  with  its  load  of  ore  or  provisions. 
They  climb  rough,  stony  paths  on  narrow  trails  where  in 
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FIG.  149.    GOODS   ARE   CARRIED   FOR  LONG   DISTANCES   ON  THE   BACKS 

OF  LLAMAS 

places  a  single  false  step  might  hurl  them  to  death  on  the 
sharp  stones  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Behind  the  animals 
trudges  the  Indian  driver  wrapped  in  his  poncho.  Often 
he  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  as  dirty  as  he  is  but  more 
industrious,  for  as  she  walks  she  twirls  the  spools  on 
which  she  is  spinning  the  llama  wool.  As  they  journey, 
both  man  and  woman  are  chewing  coca  leaves,  for  with- 
out them  they  might  not  be  able  to  endure  the  hard  climb, 
the  cold,  and  the  scanty  food. 
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The  Southern  Railroad  of  Peru,  on  which  we  are  riding, 
is  an  important  railroad  in  the  country.  It  is  the  main 
route  from  the  ocean  not  only  into  southern  Peru  but 
also  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  Bolivia.  The  road  winds 
through  the  pleasant  valley  of  Cuzco  and  out  again  into 
the  wide  plain,  once  a  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  We  are  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  toward  which  we  are  bound,  but  we 
shall  wind  half  a  mile  higher  before  we  reach  the  large 
cross  which  marks  the  top  of  the  bleak,  wind-swept  moun- 
tain pass  that  separates  the  high  central  plateau  of  Peru 
from  the  Pacific  slopes.  Even  here  on  this  dreary  height 
we  see  a  few  huts  of  some  Indian  shepherds.  The  air  is 
thin  and  hard  to  breathe,  and  the  cold  chills  us  to  the 
very  bones.  As  we  descend  to  lower  levels  we  Ix'gin  to 
see  patches  of  green  grass  between  the  piles  of  rock  and 
beds  of  lava  stone.  We  pass  large  flocks  of  llamas  ami 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  tough,  win- 
growth,  and  here  and  there  we  glide  by  little  Indian  huts 
surrounded  by  patches  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

What  comfortless  lives  these  poor  people  live!  The  hut 
is  no  better  than  a  hencoop  —  not  so  good  in  fact  as 
many  which  may  be  seen  on  prosperous  farms  in  the 
United  States.  The  door  is  a  hole  cut  in  the  side,  through 
which  we  must  stoop  to  enter.  The  inside  is  dark  and 
ill-smelling.  We  see  no  furniture,  not  even  tables  and 
chairs.  There  are  no  beds,  and  the  people  huddle  together 
at  night  on  the  cold  stone  floor  or  lean  up  against  the 
hard  wall,  wrapping  their  ponchos  around  their  heads  and 
shoulders  and  leaving  their  feet  bare  to  the  frosty  air. 
In  one  comer  is  a  little  fire  of  llama  manure,  the  only 
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fuel  which  can  be  found  on  the  high  plateaus.  On  the 
hot  stones  surrounding  the  coals  is  a  dish  in  which  is 
cooking  a  stew  made  of  goat's  meat  and  frozen  potatoes. 
These  people  desire  nothing  better  because  they  know 
nothing  better.  For  a  few  cents  a  day  they  work  on  the 
hard  trails,  in  the  mines,  or  on  the  farms,  asking  for 


FIG.  150.    WHAT  COMFORTLESS  LIVES  THESE  POOR  PEOPLE  LEAD 

nothing  except  plenty  of  coca  leaves,  which  take  away  the 
feeling  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger. 

Farther  down  the  slope,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  guarded  by  towering  peaks,  some  of 
which  are  four  miles  high,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of 
a  mountain  river,  we  come  to  Arequipa,  the  second  city 
in  Peru  and  the  most  important  place  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  The  stream  on  whose  banks  Arequipa 
stands  is  only  a  mountain  torrent  rushing  down  from  the 
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snows  above,  but  it  furnished  the  only  water  in  the  desert 
around  and  so  decided  the  location  of  the  city.  Arequipa 
has  electric  cars,  electric  lights,  and  telephones.  The  little 
mountain  river  not 
only  makes  green 
this  oasis  in  the 
desert  and  covers 
it  with  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  grains 
like  those  raised  in 
the  United  States, 
but  it  also  furnishes 
power  for  the  mak- 
ing of  electricity. 

Here  at  Arequipa 
we  are  higher  than 
the  top  of  Mount 
Washington.  The 
air  is  clear  and  pleas- 
ant. The  sun  is  hot 
in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  the  nights 
are  nearly  always 
cool.  The  river  gives 
plenty  of  water  for 
the  gardens  and 
fields,  and  if  the  city  were  not  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  miles  of  desert  it  would  l>e  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  Like  other  Peruvian  cities  Arequipa  has 
its  low,  one-story  houses  set  close  to  the  streets  and  painted 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large 
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plaza  in  the  center  of  the  city,  one  side  of  which  is  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  great  cathedral.  Service  is  just  over,  and 
the  crowds  of  black-draped  ladies  and  Indians  in  bright- 
colored  clothes  are  pouring  out  into  the  narrow  street. 

Arequip$  is  a  busier  place  than  some  of  the  cities 
which  we  have  seen.  There  are  factories  for  making  cloth 
from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  llamas,  and  alpacas  which 
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FIG.  152.    THK  BKAUTIFITI,  PLAZA  AT  AKKQUIPA 

feed  by  thousands  in  the  high  pastures.  There  are  car 
shops  where  the  employees  of  the  Southern  Railroad  of 
Peru,  on  which  we  are  riding,  make  and  repair  cars.  There 
are  cotton  mills,  a  flour  mill,  a  chocolate  factory,  and 
other  industries  which  tell  us  that  the  people  are  devel- 
oping more  and  more  their  opportunities  for  manufacturing 
and  commerce. 

There    are    few   places    in    the    world    that  have    more 
clear  days  and  starlit  nights  than  Arequipa.    Therefore, 
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when  a  wealthy  man  left  some  money  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  be  spent  in  building  and  equipping  an  observa- 
tory for  the  study  of  the  stars,  it  was  decided  to  lot-ate 
the  building  here  at  Arequipa.  The  observatory  has  been 
erected  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Misti,  a  beautiful  volcano 
more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  high,  which  rises  near 


FIG.  153.    MOUNT  MISTI,  A  HKAI:TIFI:L  VOLCANO  MOKK  THAN  TIIKKK  AM 
A  HALF  MII.KS  HH;II,  RISKS  M:\II  TIII:  CITY 

the  city.  Here  the  stars  of  the  southern  sky  are  watched 
through  great  telescopes,  one  of  which  has  a  lens  two  feet 
in  diameter.  We  should  enjoy  a  trip  to  the  station  and  a 
peep  at  the  sky  through  the  great  glass  on  some  bright, 
starlight  night.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Misti  another 
station  has  been  built.  This  is  furnished  with  wonderful 
instruments  which  record  facts  about  the  wind,  the 
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pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  temperature  which  are  useful 
to  scientists.  Every  few  weeks  a  long,  hard  trip  is  made 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  get  the  records,  to  see  that 
the  instruments  are  working  properly,  and  to  adjust  them. 
The  trip  is  too  difficult  to  be  very  enjoyable,  so  we  will 
content  ourselves  in  looking  about  a  little  more  in  Are- 
quipa  before  we  start  again  on  our  downward  trip  to 
the  coast. 

What  are  those  bells  ringing  for  so  much  of  the  time  ? 
If  they  are  fire  bells  there  must  surely  be  a  great  fire 
somewhere  in  the  city.  They  are  not  fire  bells  but  church 
bells.  Arequipa  has  many  churches,  and  the  bells  clang 
all  day  long.  In  some  of  the  churches  the  bells  are  not 
rung  but  are  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  produces  a 
clanging  very  different  from  the  ringing  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

The  people  of  Arequipa  do  not  dread  fire  as  much  as 
they  do  earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Mount 
Misti  gives  to  the  city  much  of  its  beauty,  but  it  gives 
also  to  the  people  a  fear  of  what  it  may  sometime  do. 
Arequipa  was  once  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  thousands  of  people  were  killed.  On  the  seal 
of  the  city  there  is  a  representation  of  the  mountain  with 
smoke  rising  from  the  top  of  the  peak. 

All  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America  we  are 
in  earthquake  land,  and  in  all  the  cities  great  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  houses  "earthquake  proof."  Here  at  Are- 
quipa most  of  the  buildings  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
the  walls  are  made  of  stone  from  five  to  nine  feet  thick. 
These  are  plastered  over  and  painted  in  gay  colors,  so 
that  in  passing  along  the  street  one  does  not  realize  their 
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thickness.  Most  of  the  buildings  which  we  see  have  court- 
yards, around  which  the  houses  are  built.  To  us  the  rooms 
seem  dark  and  gloomy  and  we  shiver  in  going  into  them, 
for  in  none  except  a  few  of  the  most  modern  ones  are 
there  any  stoves  for  heating.  You  would  scarcely  wish 
even  in  the  summer  to  stay  in  a  place  as  high  as  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington  without  a  tire  at  least  a  part  of  the 
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time,  and  at  Arequipa  it  is  often  much  colder  than  any 
summer  temperature  on  Mount  Washington. 

Leaving  Arequipa  we  zigzag  downward  again  toward 
Mollendo  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  part  of  our  ride  takes 
us  through  one  of  the  dreariest  deserts  to  IM>  found  any- 
where on  earth.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  desert 
strip  which  we  found  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  which 
stretches  northward  through  Pern  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  Ecuador. 

The  trade  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  prevail  here. 
They  have  lost  their  moisture  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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mountains  and  have  none  to  give  to  the  land  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  cold  Antarctic  current  which  sweeps 
up  the  western  coast  chills  the  air  and  causes  clouds  and 
fogs  to  hang  over  the  shore  for  weeks  at  a  time ;  and 
these  increase  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  desert. 

The  land  here  is  warmer  than  the  ocean,  and  the  clouds 
are  not  condensed  into  rain  or  snow  till  near  the  summits 


FIG.  155.    TIIK  PLATEAU  is  A  GRKAT  TUEELKSS  WASTE 

of  the  mountains.  This  is  the  reason  that  on  the  high 
slopes  and  the  high  plateau  between  the  ranges  some 
grass  grows  and  vegetables  and  grain  can  be  raised.  Near 
the  shore  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  green  shrub  can  be 
seen,  except  in  the  valley  of  some  mountain  stream. 
Wherever  we  find  a  town  or  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
we  are  sure  to  find  also  a  river  rushing  down  to  the  sea. 
These  coast  towns  are  all  more  or  less  alike.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  low  houses  of  sun-baked  mud,  a  few 
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stores  and  offices,  and  the  railroad  station.  A  short  line 
usually  runs  up  into  the  mountains  to  some  mineral  de- 
posit, and  the  ore  which  is  sent  down  to  l>e  shipped  awav 
forms  the  principal  article  of  freight. 

Peru  is  divided  into  three  sections.  First,  there  is  the 
desert  coast  strip,  fourteen  hundred  miles  long  and  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  brown  and  bare  every- 
where except  where  some  little  river  makes  its  way  down 
from  the  snows  al>ove  to  the  ocean.  In  this  region  it  is 
often  cloudy,  but  rain  seldom  if  ever  falls.  There  is  no 
life  except  in  the  river  valleys,  and  no  wealth  except  in 
mineral  deposits.  Save  in  the  few  places  where  railroads 
can  be  found,  if  one  wishes  to  get  to  the  interior  of  the 
country  he  must  go  on  a  long  journey  on  muleback  up 
some  stony  trail  or  dry  river  bed. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  Peru  is  included  in  the  second 
division.  This  is  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  which 
slopes  eastward  from  the  mountains  down  toward  the 
Amazon  basin.  Here  are  rich  timberlands  and  streams 
whose  sands  have  yielded  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold.  Farther  down  these  slopes  are  great  grassy  pastures, 
and  still  lower  are  the  dense  tropical  forests,  where  thou- 
sands of  rubber  trees  grow.  In  this  section  of  Peru, 
besides  the  quinine  and  rubber  trees,  tropical  fruits,  and 
gold  deposits,  there  are  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil  where 
cocoa  and  sugar  might  he  raised  and  rich  pastures  where 
thousands  of  cattle  might  feed.  At  present  the  cost  of 
taking  goods  from  this  region  to  the  coast  is  so  great  as 
to  prevent  settlers  from  developing  the  land,  and  there 
are  few  people  except  uncivilized  Indians  living  here 
to-dav.  When  the  northern  railroad  of  Peru  which  starts 
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inland  at  Paita  is  continued  over  the  mountains  to  Iquitos 
on  the  upper  Amazon  River,  known  as  the  Maraiion,  it 
will  help  greatly  in  developing  this  rich  eastern  region. 
Iquitos  is  twenty-five  hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon,  a 
distance  as  great  as  from  our  capital  city  of  Washington  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  yet  ocean  steamers  from  European  coun- 
tries come  up  the  great  river  to  the  wharves  of  the  town. 
With  the  railroad  connecting  the  western  ports  and  the 
river  opening  the  way  to  the  east,  Iquitos  will  some  day 
be  a  large  city,  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  region. 

The  third  division  of  Peru,  and  the  most  important  one 
to-day,  is  the  central  part,  the  great  plateau  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  wide,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  high 
Andes  on  the  east  and  the  west.  This  plateau  averages 
more  than  two  miles  above  sea  level,  and  the  pastures  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  llamas,  alpacas,  and 
sheep  feed,  are  even  higher.  There  is  no  pass  from  the 
coast  lands  into  the  plateau  lower. than  fourteen  hundred 
feet,  yet  it  was  in  this  central  table-land  that  the  empire 
of  the  Incas  developed,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  most  of  the  people  live  to-day. 

The  plateau  is  a  great  treeless  waste,  containing  vast 
swamps  and  lakes.  Some  of  the  river  valleys  are  fertile, 
but  most  of  the  region  is  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  on 
which  Indian  shepherds  tend  their  flocks. 

As  we  descend  nearer  the  coast  the  country  becomes 
more  and  more  barren.  Dark,  furrowed  mountains,  black 
volcanic  peaks,  and  stretches  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  jagged 
rocks  are  all  that  we  can  see.  Near  the  railroad  there 
are  some  curious-looking  hills  of  sand  shaped  exactly  like 
crescent  moons.  The  conductor  tells  us  that  they  are 
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always  of  this  shape  and  that  the  wind,  which  blows 
here  strongly  and  steadily  from  the  south  sweeps  them 
slowly  along.  Sometimes  they  block  the  railroad  track, 
and  in  places  there  are  large  stones  piled  up  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  so  prevent  these  curiously  shaped 
sand  dunes  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  trains. 


FIG.  156.    NKAK  TIIK  KAII.ROAI>  ARK  SOMK  CURIO  en- LOOK  ixu  HII.I.S  OF 
SAND  SIIAI*KI>  KXACTI.Y  MKK  CRKS<-KXT  MOONS 

Mollendo  is  the  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  end  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  of  Peru.  It  lies  close  to  the  shore, 
hemmed  in  by  bare,  brown  hills.  There  is  little  that  is 
attractive  in  the  town.  Even  the  water  to  drink  has  to 
be  brought  in  pipes  from  a  river  miles  away.  For  most 
of  the  year  the  gray  clouds  make  the  place  appear  even 
more  gloomy  than  it  otherwise  would  l>e,  but  the  cloudy 
weather  is  probably  much  more  comfortable  than  if  the 
tropical  sun  were  blazing  down  on  the  bare,  dry  earth. 
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In  spite  of  its  unattractive  appearance  and  its  poor 
harbor,  Mollendo  is  an  important  port,  opening  up  south- 
ern Peru  to  trade.  Great  quantities  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries  are  received  here  to  be  sent  to  Bolivia,  and 
many  exports  from  the  plateau  region  are  sent  away  from 
this  Peruvian  port. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  much  commerce  is  carried  on 
from  the  port  of  Mollendo.  The  harbor  is  a  poor  one. 
Ocean-going  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharves  but 
have  to  anchor  some  distance  out  from  the  shore  and  dis- 
charge their  passengers  and  freight  into  small  boats,  which 
take  them  to  land.  This  method  of  unloading  is  common 
at  most  of  the  west-coast  ports  of  South  America.  If  the 
continent  had  more  good  harbors  its  commerce  would  have 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has. 

It  is  a  two  days'  sail  from  Mollendo  to  Callao.  It  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  torrid  zone,  for 
the  sea  looks  cold  and  gray  and  the  air  is  chilly.  Clouds 
hang  over  the  shore  and  hide  the  mountains  behind. 
Even  if  the  sun  were  shining  there  would  be  little  to 
see  on  land  except  the  bare,  brown  desert  coast ;  and 
it  is  more  interesting  to  watch  the  sea  lions  leap  and 
play  in  the  water  and  the  long-billed  pelicans  dart  down 
for  fish. 

Callao  is  the  most  important  port  of  Peru,  and  all  the 
commerce  of  Lima,  the  capital,  and  of  central  Peru  passes 
through  its  doors.  The  city  has  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes and  tidal  waves  and  showered  with  bullets.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  Peru,  as  in  some  other  countries 
of  South  America,  the  chief  product  is  revolutions,  and 
Callao  has  had  her  share  in  these. 
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We  will  take  the  electric  car  from  Callao  to  Lima,  seven 
miles  away.  Vineyards  loaded  with  grapes  line  the  road 
for  a  part  of  the  way,  and  we  pass  by  great  fields  of  sugar 
cane  and  long  rows 
of  Indian  corn  taller 
than  any  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in 
the  United  States. 

Lima  is  a  city 
nearly  as  large  as 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  It 
is  the  most  attractive 
Peruvian  city  that 
we  have  yet  visited, 
though  it  is  not  so 
pleasant,  it  seems  to 
us,  as  the  cities  in 
our  own  country. 
It  is  always  cool 
enough  in  Lima  to 
make  one  wish  for  a 
fire,  but  it  is  never 
quite  cold  enough  to 
have  one.  For  nearly 

half     the     year      the        "Fm.  157.    TMK  KIMAC  HIVKK  RrsiiKs  no\vx 

weather    is    cloudy.      KKOM    T1IK    M<)1  NTAINS    AS"    "•«"*"** 

WATKK,  LIIJIIT,  AND  POWKK  KOK  LIMA 

During  these  cloudy 

months  it  never  rains,  yet  it  is  never  quite  dry.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  one's  im- 
pression of  Lima  depends  very  laigely  on  which  part  of 
the  year  he  visits  it. 
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On  Sunday  the  narrow  streets  are  full  of  people.  Most 
of  the  women  are  dressed  in  the  black  gown  and  head- 
dress which  they  wear  to  church.  Many  of  them  have  just 
come  from  worship  in  the  great  cathedral  which  occupies 
one  whole  side  of  the  central  plaza.  Most  people  who  stop 
at  Lima  visit  the  cathedral  to  see  the  bones  of  Pizarro, 
which  are  displayed  there  in  a  glass  coffin.  Pizarro  was 
doubtless  a  great  conqueror,  but  he  was  also  so  cruel  a 
man  that  his  bones  interest  us  but  little,  and  we  hurry 
out  onto  the  streets  again  to  see  the  sights  there. 

The  word  Lima  comes  from  Rimac,  the  name  of  a  little 
river  which  rushes  down  from  the  mountains  and  which 
by  its  waters  makes  possible  the  city,  the  fields  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  the  vineyards  and  orchards  around. 
The  electricity  which  lights  the  city  and  which  runs  the 
cars  to  Callao  and  seaside  resorts  is  also  due  to  the  water 
power  of  the  little  river. 

We  are  glad  that  we  decided  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  the  city,  for  we  wish  to  visit  some  of  its  stores  and  see 
something  of  its  everyday  life.  How  queer  the  buildings 
seem  compared  with  ours  at  home !  We  do  not  like  the 
narrow  streets,  with  the  walls  of  the  houses  close  to  the 
sidewalks,  as  well  as  we  do  our  broader  roads,  wider  side- 
walks, and  smooth  green  lawns.  We  know  that  behind 
these  walls  are  courtyards  with  flowers  and  trees  and 
fountains  which  the  owners  enjoy,  but  it  would  make 
the  city  seem  pleasanter  if  other  people  could  enjoy 
them  too. 

Most  of  the  stores  are  small  and  dark.  Families  usually 
occupy  the  second  floor,  and  odd-looking  balconies  are 
built  out  over  the  sidewalks  so  that  the  women  can  see 
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what  is  going  on  in  the  streets.  The  houses  look  much 
more  solid  than  they  really  are.  The  plaster  with  which 
they  are  coated  gives  the  appearance  of  stone,  but  they 
are  really  built  of  sun-baked  mud  laid  over  a  framework 
of  bamboo.  The  walls  of  the  low,  one-story  houses  and 
those  of  the  tirst  floor  of  the  higher  ones  are  often  several 
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feet  in  thickness.  The  flat  roofs  arc  made  of  light  poles 
covered  with  earth.  We  cannot  help  wondering  what  would 
be  left  of  such  buildings  if  a  long,  heavy  rain  should  come. 
It  never  does  come,  however,  and  the  people  do  not  care 
to  have  their  houses  rain-proof  as  much  as  they  do  to  have 
them  earthquake-proof.  Many  earthquake  shocks  occur, 
but  unless  they  are  severe  ones  the  mud-covered  bamlnx* 
houses  shake  but  do  not  fall. 
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Let  us  go  up  in  this  high  church  tower  and  take  a 
view  of  the  city.  There  are  no  chimneys  rising  from  the 
flat  roofs,  but  instead  we  see  some  little  structures  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  which  look  like  chicken  coops.  A  per- 
son who  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Lima  tells  us  that 
thousands  of  hens  are  raised  on  the  roofs  and  never  set 
foot  on  the  ground.  The  inner  rooms  of  the  houses  get 
their  light  from  the  courtyards  around  which  the  buildings 
are  placed.  If  there  is  a  double  row  of  rooms,  the  outer 
ones  are  lighted  by  little  dormer  windows  in  the  roofs, 
which  look  so  much  like  the  chicken  coops  that  it  is  hard 
from  a  distance  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Many  of  the 
better  houses  in  Lima  are  large  and  comfortable,  with  pretty 
courts  and  airy  rooms.  The  poor  people  herd  together  in 
very  close  quarters,  a  whole  family  occupying  one  of  the 
rooms  opening  onto  a  courtyard  which  all  share  in  common. 

In  the  afternoons  the  shopping  streets  of  Lima  are 
crowded.  Everyone  seems  to  be  out  for  a  good  time 
instead  of  for  business.  No  one  seems  in  a  hurry.  The 
ladies  linger  to  laugh  and  chat,  and  the  men  saunter 
along  in  a  leisurely  way.  It  all  seems  very  different  from 
the  hurrying  crowds  and  the  bustling  people  who  throng 
the  sidewalks  of  our  large  cities. 

Now  let  us  start  on  our  last  visit  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  higli  plateau  regions  of  Peru.  The  Central 
Railroad,  which  we  shall  take  from  Lima,  was  built  under 
the  supervision  of  a  man  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  road,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Before  we  have  gone 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  have  climbed 
three  miles  toward  the  clouds  or  perhaps  have  risen  above 
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them.  The  road  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  creeps  along 
the  edges  of  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  high,  winds  through 
dark  tunnels,  and  goes  over  cobwebby  bridges  where  far 
below  us  we  can  see  dashing  torrents  rushin<_r  down  to 

t?  O 

the  ocean.  There  is  a  tunnel  and  a  bridge  for  every  two 
miles  of  track.  In  building  the  road  there  were  places 
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where  the  workmen  hud  to  IM>  let  down  over  the  rliffs 
by  ropes  from  above,  and  in  some  eases  they  had  to  cut 
ledges  in  the  rock  on  which  to  stand  while  they  worked. 
For  the  most  of  the  way  we  follow  the  Rimae  River, 
which  flows  through  Lima.  It  rushes  down  from  the 
glaciers  on  the  mountains,  falling  in  sheets  over  tall  cliffs, 
foaming  through  deep  gorges,  here  losing  some  of  its 
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waters  to  irrigate  a  field  of  cotton,  there  flowing  in  ditches 
between  rows  of  tall  sugar  cane,  and  again  making  green 
some  terraced  fields  of  alfalfa.  These  terraced  farms  ex- 
tend high  up  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  far  above  those 
which  are  cultivated  to-day  we  can  see  the  old  wall- 
inclosed  fields  which  bore  flourishing  crops  in  those  early 
days  when  the  Incas  ruled  all  this  Andean  land. 


FIG.  160.    THK  KAIMIOAD  GOKS  ovuu  COHWKHHY  BRIDGES 

Nowhere  on  the  lower  slopes  except  in  these  irrigated 
patches  is  there  any  vegetation,  and  it  is  not  until  we  are 
nearly  two  miles  high,  where  it  is  cold  enough  to  chill  the 
air  and  make  it  drop  the  moisture  which  it  contains,  that 
the  bare  brown  desert  changes  to  green.  Here  and  there 
•we  pass  little  groups  of  Indian  huts  clinging  to  the  rocks. 
See  the  train  of  llamas  and  their  Indian  driver  coming 
up  out  of  that  ste,ep,  rocky  trail  at  our  left.  The  man  is 
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dressed  in  his  poncho  and  close  cap  with  tabs  hanging 
down  over  his  ears.  His  wife  in  many  bright-colored 
skirts  trudges  beside  him,  spinning  as  she  walks.  Still 
higher  up  we  see  some  Indian  women  spinning  as  they 
stand  watching  the  flocks.  On  the  little  terraced  Holds 
some  men  are  bending  over  their  work,  hoeing  what  looks 
to  be  small  patches  of  potatoes.  If  they  are  not  careful, 
a  back*ward  step  or  two  will  send  them  rolling  down  the 
steep  slopes. 

Now  we  have  climbed  another  mile  higher.  We  are 
nearer  the  sky  than  we  should  be  if  we  were  on  the  tip- 
top of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States.  When 
we  are  nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet  high  we  go  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  lofty  mountain  pass  overhead,  and 
descending  a  little  we  find  ourselves  for  the  second  time 
in  the  central  plateau  of  Peru  —  the  part,  as  we  have 
said,  which  was  the  most  developed  region  of  the  Inca 
empire  and  the  place  where  most  of  the  Peruvians  live 
to-day.  Here,  as  farther  south,  the  plateau  is  covered 
with  thin  grass  and  moss.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  llamas,  and  alpacas. 
Most  of  the  land  is  divided  into  large  farms  cared  for  liv 
the  Indians  who  belong  to  the  estates.  A  few  halt-breeds 
and  Indians  have  small  Hocks  of  their  own.  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  work  on  the  big  haciendas.  The  owners  of 
some  of  these  large  estates  own  thousands  ol  animals, 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  wool  every  year. 

How  should  you  like  to  live  on  one  of  these  great 
estates  twelve  thousand  feet  or  more  in  the  air?  In 
their  winter,  from  May  to  September  or  <)ctol>er.  the  sun 
shines  all  day  from  a  clear  sky.  The  days  are  warm  and 
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the  nights  crisp  and  cool.  In  their  summer,  from  October 
to  May,  the  rainy  season  prevails.  During  these  months 
it  rains  or  snows  nearly  every  afternoon.  It  is  chilly  and 
disagreeable  at  this  time,  but  you  could  enjoy  no  bright 
fires  or  well-warmed,  comfortable  houses,  for  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  South  America,  the  people  have  no  such 
conveniences. 

We  did  not  come  up  into  the  mountains  to  see  the 
Indians,  the  animals,  or  the  farms,  for  these  are  very  much 
like  those  that  we  saw  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau, 
near  Cuzco.  On  this  trip  we  are  going  to  visit  instead 
some  of  the  famous  mining  towns  of  Peru.  The  minerals 
of  Peru  are  worth  more  than  all  her  other  products  put 
together.  It  was  the  desire  to  obtain  these  mineral  treas- 
ures, especially  the  gold,  which  made  Pizarro  and  his  fol- 
lowers treat  the  Indians  so  cruelly.  Most  of  the  gold  is 
found  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  near  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Amazon  River.  It  was  in  this 
region  that  the  Indians,  by  washing  the  gold  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers,  obtained  most  of  the  material  which 
decorated  their  temples,  and  to-day  we  might  see  hundreds 
of  natives  here  obtaining  the  gold  in  the  same  simple  way. 

Billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  mines  on  the  central  plateau,  and  they  still  yield 
silver  to-day  but  in  much  smaller  quantities.  At  the 
present  time  copper  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  in  Peru, 
though  immense  wealth  in  silver  and  gold  still  lies  hidden 
in  the  rocks. 

We  are  going  to  visit  the  highest  mining  town  in  the 
world.  We  shall  have  to  begin  climbing  again  until  we 
are  as  high  as  the  pass  over  which  we  rode  when  we  came 
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from  Lima  up  onto  the  central  plateau.  You  must  IKJ 
prepared  for  a  cold,  uncomfortable  trip  and  perhaps  for 
an  attack  of  mountain  sickness.  Your  nose  may  bleed, 
your  head  may  ache,  and  you  may  feel  dizzy  and  faint. 

As  we  shiver  in  our  heavy  coats  we  can  hardly  realize 
that  we  are  no  farther  south  of  the  equator  than  tropical 
Panama  is  north  of  it.  At  night  the  thermometer  often 
sinks  to  zero  or  near  it,  yet  not  one  of  the  little  mud 
huts  of  the  Indians  contains  a  stove  for  heating  or  any 
other  means  of  making  the  room  comfortable. 

The  name  of  this  mining  town  is  Oerro  dc  Pasco. 
There  are  deep,  gaping  holes  in  dooryards  and  courts 
where  the  Indians  carry  on  mining  in  just  the  same  way 
that  they  did  in  the  days  of  Pi/arro.  They  dig  the  hard 
rock  with  their  pickaxes  and  bring  out  the  ore  in  bags 
made  of  skins. 

Some  wealthy  Americans,  knowing  the  value  of  the 
minerals  here,  have  formed  a  company,  bought  large 
areas,  and  opened  mines  where  several  thousand  Indians 
are  employed.  They  have  built  a  railroad  seventy-live 
miles  long  to  connect  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  Peru, 
so  that  they  may  ship  the  silver  and  copper  more  cheaply 
and  quickly  than  it  can  IM-  carried  by  llama  trains.  They 
have  built  homes  and  stores  for  the  Indian  workmen  and 
pay  them  higher  wages  than  is  usual  in  Pern. 

Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  other  workmen  in 
these  mines  besides  the  ignorant  Indians.  There  are  man- 
agers, overseers,  engineers,  doctor*,  and  other  skilled  me- 
chanics and  professional  men.  These  people  come  irom 
the  United  States  and  from  different  countries  of  Kurojn1. 
To  make  them  comfortable  the  company  has  built  stone 
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houses  with  modern  improvements,  where  the  men  and 
their  families  live.  They  have  clubs,  tennis  grounds,  ball 
grounds,  and  provisions  for  other  amusements  such  as 
you  might  find  in  any  large  city  of  the  United  States. 

The  mining  here 
is  carried  on  in  as 
up-to-date  a  fash- 
ion as  in  any  other 
mines  in  the  world. 
The  tunnels  are 
lighted  by  electric- 
ity, and  the  ore  is 
carried  by  electric 
cars  to  the  shaft, 
where  it  is  taken 
up  by  elevators  to 
the  cars  that  carry 
it  to  the  smelter.  A 
few  miles  away  are 
some  coal  mines 
that  belong  to  the 
company,  and  at 
the  town  of  Oroya, 
where  their  rail- 
road joins  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Peru,  they  have  built  an  electric  plant  on 
a  waterfall  high  enough  to  furnish  more  electricity  than 
they  can  possibly  use. 

Not  far  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  mines  where  much  of 
the  world's  supply  of  vanadium  is  obtained.  Vanadium  is 
used  in  manufacturing  steel  to  make  it  hard  and  strong. 


FIG.  161.     BEFORE    THE    BUILDING    OF    THIS 

RAILROAD  ALL   SUPPLIES  WERE    CARRIED   TO 

THE  MINE  BY  LLAMAS  AND  MULES 
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Manufacturers  use  vanadium  steel  in  automobiles,  airplanes 
and  fine  machine  tools.  These  mines,  like  those  of  silver  and 
copper,  are  in  the  hands  of  people  from  the  United  States. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  brings  Peru  thou- 
sands of  miles  nearer  to  the  eastern  ports  of  the  United 
States  than  she  was 
when  the  shortest 
ocean  route  to  Callao 
was  around  Cape 
Morn,  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  conti- 
nent. Our  trade  with 
this  South  American 
country  is  already 
large.  Now  that  a 
trip  to  Callao  is  no 
longer  than  one  to 
England  or  France 
there  is  no  reason 
why  our  commerce 
with  Peru  should 
not  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other 
country.  Peru  needs 
our  manufactures,  FlG"  102'  A  s*K"Klt  ™  TIIK  Ml" 
and  we  need  her  minerals,  wool,  and  other  products. 

Our  trip  down  the  mountains  t<>  the  coast  is  even  more 
exciting  than  the  ride  up  to  the  plateau.  The  brakes  are 
strong,  however,  and  the  engineer  skillful,  and  we  reach 
Callao  without  accident  We  make  our  way  to  the,  vessel 
over  wharves  filled  with  bales  of  cotton  and  wool,  bags 
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of  sugar,  piles  of  hides,  packages  of  coca  leaves,  and  bars 
of  silver  and  copper.  As  we  think  of  the  great  riches  of 
Peru  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped  we  predict  that  in  the 
future  both  the  exports  and  imports  will  be  much  greater 
than  they  are  at  present  and  that  the  port  of  Callao  will 
grow  in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  harbor  we  steam  out  once  again  into  the 
Pacific.  How  thick  the  birds  are  around  us !  At  times 
they  actually  darken  the  sky  as  they  fly  overhead.  For 
centuries  great  numbers  of  sea  fowl  have  made  their  nest- 
ing places  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  Here  they 
have  lived  and  died,  and  here  large  herds  of  seals  have 
-come  to  breed.  The  droppings  of  these  millions  of  animals 
and  their  accumulating  dead  bodies  have  decayed  into  a 
fine  grayish  powder  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  Years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  this  material  made  excellent  fertilizer, 
one  that  would  "  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before."  This  decayed  animal  matter  is 
called  guano.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  it  have  been 
carried  away  from  the  islands  of  Peru,  until  to-day  com- 
paratively little  of  it  remains.  It  is  thought  that  not 
nearly  so  many  animals  and  birds  make  their  homes 
here  as  in  former  years,  and  the  government  has  recently 
closed  the  islands  to  shipping  during  the  breeding  season 
in  order  that  these  inhabitants  may  not  be  driven  away. 
There  is  still  enough  guano  left  on  the  islands  to  be  a 
valuable  product  for  some  years  to  come,  but  the  amount 
shipped  away  as  the  years  go  by  will  grow  smaller  rather 
than  larger. 

There  is  one  other  port  in  northern  Peru  at  which  we 
should  like  to  stop.  This  is  the  town  of  Paita,  where  a 
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railroad  starts  up  into  the  mountains.  This  is  the  road 
of  which  we  have  spoken  that  will  some  day  be  eon- 
tinned  across  the  plateau  and  over  the  eastern  ranges 
down  to  Iquitos,  in  the  Amazon  valley. 

Paita  is  a  desert  city  with  narrow,  sandy  streets  and  low 
mud   houses  painted  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.     Around, 
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watered  by  the  little  river  on  which  the  city  is  built,  are 
great  fields  of  cotton.  The  plants  here  in  Peru  might  well 
be  called  trees,  for  thev  grow  much  taller  than  the  cotton 
shrub  does  in  the  I  nited  States  and  are  kept  cut  back  to 
a  convenient  height.  The  cotton  lilx-r  is  longer  and  more 
like  wool  than  that  produced  in  our  Southern  states  and 
is  valuable  to  mix  with  wool  in  manufacturing  cloth,  hats, 
and  stockings.  Cotton  is  an  important  product  of  northern 
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Peru.  Most  of  it  is  exported,  but  in  recent  years  large 
factories  have  been  built  in  Lima  in  order  that  some  of 
the  product  may  be  manufactured  there. 

Petroleum  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  northern 
part  of  Peru.  Most  of  it  is  shipped  from  Paita,  and  as 
the  industry  develops,  oil  will  be  shipped  in  larger  and 
larger  quantities  from  this  northern  port. 

You  will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  Panama 
hats  which  are  made  in  and  around  Paita  than  in  petroleum 
or  cotton  trees.  Perhaps  you  have  thought,  as  many  people 
do,  that  Panama  hats  are  made  in  Panama.  We  shall 
see  many  of  them  for  sale  here  at  Paita,  but  we  shall  see 
many  more  and  learn  more  about  how  they  are  made  in 
Ecuador.  So  with  a  farewell  look  at  the  Peruvian  coast 
we  will  steam  northward  for  a  trip  into  that  country. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 
I 

1.  A  sail  across  Lake  Titicaca. 

2.  The  Incas  and  their  great  South  American  empire. 

3.  The  Spanish  conquest. 

4.  Resources  of  Peru. 

5.  The  great  central  plateau  of  Peru. 

6.  The  old  city  of  Cu/co. 

7.  Railroads  of  Peru. 

8.  Arequipa  and  Mount  Misti. 

9.  Peruvian  coast  towns. 

10.  The  three  divisions  of  Peru. 

11.  Callao,  the  chief  seaport. 

12.  Lima,  the  capital. 

13.  Minerals  in  Peru. 

14.  The  mines  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

15.  Guano  and  its  use. 

16.  Paita,  a  northern  seaport. 
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II 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  South  America.    On  it  show  the  rout*-  we 
have  followed  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Paita,  Peru.    Write  in  the 
proper  place  the  names  of  the  places  passed,  the  animals  seen,  ami 
the  products  mentioned. 

2.  On   the   map  show  the   railroads  of    Peru    mentioned   in   tin- 
chapter. 

3.  Arrange  in  a  column  the  names  of  all   the  places  in   Peru 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter.    Beside  each  name  write  a  word  descriptive 
of  the  place. 

4.  Find  the  route  that  Pi/arro  followed  in  going  from  Spain  to 
Peru. 

5.  Write   a   list   of   any  other   Spanish   explorers  of   whom    you  ' 
have   heard. 

6.  Writ.*-  a  list  of  some  large  lakes  of  the  world.     Locate  each. 
Which  one  is  the  largest?   the  highest?    Which  ones  are  salt  ? 

7.  Why  is  an  observatory  which  is  located  south  of  the  equator 
of  esjteeial  advantage? 

8.  What   are  trade   winds?     In   what   /one  do   they    prevail?     In 
what  direction  do  they  Mow? 

9.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  which  yon 
think  are  so  important  that  you  should  always  remeinlwr  them. 

Ill 

Be  ahle  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate 
each  place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

United  States  New   Mexico 

Argentine  Republic  California 

Bolivia  Oklahoma 

Chile  Alaska 

Ecuador  Panama 

Spain  Lake  Titicaca 

France  Amazon  River 

England  Maraflon  River 

Texas  Rimac  River 

Arizona  Panama  Canal 
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Isthmus  of  Panama  Cu/eo 

Sorata  Mountains  Cerro  de  Pasco 

Andes  Mountains  Mollendo 

Mount  Washington  Callao 

Mount  Misti  Lima 

Antarctic  Current  Arequipa 

Cape  Horn  Paita 

Guano  islands  Iquitos 

Pan-American  Railroad  Oroya 

Southern  Railroad  of  Peru  Buenos  Aires 

Central  Railroad  of  Peru  Washington 

La  Paz  Atlanta 

Guaqui  Plymouth 
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CHAPTKK    XVIII 
AND    ITS  COCOA    PLANTATION'S 

Before  we  go  to  our  staterooms  for  the  night  we  take 
our  last  look  at  the  shore  of  Peru.  There  is  nothing  in 
sight  but  the  same  bare  rocky  coast  and  brown  lulls  that 
we  have  seen  ever  since  we  left  Valparaiso.  When  we 
awake  in  the  morning  and  catch  our  first  glimpse;  of  land 
we  rub  our  eyes  in  astonishment  and  wonder  if  we  are 
still  dreaming.  We  think  of  stories  that  we  have  read  of 
fairies  and  genii,  of  enchanted  lands,  and  of  marvelous 
journeys  taken  in  a  night  to  far-away  countries.  The  bare 
desert  shore  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  we 
see  a  tropical  fairyland  of  green.  Huge  trees  wave  their 
blossoming  branches  high  in  the  air.  Their  trunks  are 
completely  hidden  by  clinging  vines  which  are  trying  ti> 
find  a  support  for  their  dense  masses  and  which  in  climb- 
ing upward  often  pull  the  forest  giants  to  the  ground. 

The  great  desert  which  extends  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America  ends 
near  the  boundary  l>etween  Peru  and  Ecuador.  From  here 
through  the  Panama  Canal  we  shall  sec  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, waving  palms,  tall  grasses,  masses  of  vines,  and  dense 
jungles  of  vivid  green.  Owing  to  the  cool  air  from  the 
Antarctic  Current  and  the  mountain  winds  from  the  high 
Andes,  the  heat  of  the,  coastal  regions  of  Kruador  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 

side  of  the  continent. 

34  !> 
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As  we  approach  Guayaquil  we  hear  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers telling  stories  of  yellow  fever,  plague,  and  other 
diseases  which  have  visited  the  city  and  caused  the  death 
of  hundreds  of  people.  The  authorities  have  finally  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  and  have  made  great  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  city  and  to  rid  it  of  mosquitoes,  rats,  and  fleas, 
which  people  now  know  are  the  carriers  of  these  tropical 
diseases. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  cleaning  up  of  Guayaquil.  This  city  is  the  first 
large  port  south  of  the  Canal.  It  is  nearer  to  New  York 
than  any  European  port,  and  much  more  commerce  than 
at  present  will  be  carried  011  through  the  Canal  between 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States.  The  officials  of  Guayaquil 
knew  that  the  health  officers  of  the  Canal  Zone  would  not 
allow  vessels  to  pass  through  the  great  waterway  if  there 
was  any  danger  of  their  spreading  disease  germs.  The 
future  growth  of  Guayaquil  and  the  development  of  the 
riches  of  Ecuador  depended  therefore  on  the  banishment 
of  flies,  rats,  mosquitoes,  dirt,  and  anything  else  that  might 
cause  epidemics  in  the  country.  Ports  of  Brazil,  no  hotter 
than  the  coast  cities  of  Ecuador  and  formerly  as  unhealthy, 
had  been  made  as  free  from  disease  as  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not 
be  true  of  Guayaquil.  Knowing  of  the  splendid  work  that 
had  been  done  by  the  United  States  in  Panama  to  make 
the  place  healthful,  the  city  of  Guayaquil  invited  the  late 
Colonel  Gorgas,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  health  crusade 
at  Panama,  to  come  to  Guayaquil  and  make  plans  to  im- 
prove that  dity.  The  suggestions  in  his  report  were  carried 
out.  Sewers  were  dug,  a  better  water  supply  provided, 
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rat-infested  buildings  torn  down,  and  cleaner  quarters  built 
for  the  poorer  classes.  The  people  of  Ecuador  realize  that 
the  future  growth  of  their  country  depends  on  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  front  doorway,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  is  losing  its  bad  reputation  and  will  l>e  no 
longer  shunned  by  the  trader,  the  traveler,  and  the  tourist 


FIG.  1(54.    A  COCONVT  PLANTATION  IN  KITAIKJR 
Courtfsy  of  //«  II<tcien<i» 

Guayaquil  is  situated  on  the  Guayas  River,  the  longest 
Htream  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains. 
We  sail  up  the  bay  and  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river  to 
the  city,  which  is  situated  alxjut  sixty  miles  from  the  ocrun. 
The  river  water  is  thick  and  muddy  with  the  soil  that  it 
brings  from  the  mountains.  The  banks  are  fringed  with 
forests  of  tall  trees,  l>eneath  which  is  a  tangled  undergrowth 
of  vines,  reeds,  and  ferns.  Here  and  there  are  flat,  O|M>II 
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meadows  where  cattle  feed  in  grass  so  tall  that  they  are 
half  hidden  in  their  green  bed. 

The  harbor  is  a  fine  one,  but  at  present  the  docks  and 
wharves  are  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  large 
ocean  steamers.  They  have  to  anchor  out  in  midstream, 
and  passengers  and  freight  are  transferred  to  smaller  boats 
which  can  come  up  to  the  wharves.  The  harbor  contains 
many  vessels.  Some  are  large  steamers  like  the  one  in 
which  we  are  traveling,  but  most  of  the  craft  are  much 
smaller.  There  are  many  boats  made  of  reeds  or  rushes. 
These  are  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  on  the 
fertile  lowlands  by  the  river  and  brought  by  the  farmers 
to  sell  in  the  markets  of  Guayaquil  or  to  the  passengers 
on  the  steamers  in  the  harbor. 

There  are  houseboats  or  houserafts  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  raise  their  pigs  and  their  poul- 
try on  board  and  who  live  contented  if  not  clean  lives. 
The  rafts  are  made  of  a  very  light  wood  somewhat  like 
cork.  The  inhabitants  are  equally  unsinkable,  for  although 
they  take  frequent  tumbles  into  the  river  they  never 
seem  to  drown. 

The  river  mouth  narrows  gradually  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  at  the  end  of  which  sits  Guayaquil,  the  only 
large  port  of  Ecuador.  From  the  steamer  the  city  appears 
very  beautiful.  Surrounded  by  dense  foliage  it  slopes 
from  the  water  front  up  the  green  hills  behind  to  the 
still  higher  background  of  the  snow-capped  Andes.  Nes- 
tling among  the  trees  we  see  the  red  roofs  of  buildings, 
most  of  which  appear  to  be  built  of  stone  and  marble. 
Later,  as  we  walk  through  the  streets,  the  city  loses  much 
of  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  What  we  thought  were 
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marble  palaces  and  fine  stone  mansions  are  only  buildings 
of  plaster  and  mud  spread  over  a  foundation  of  baml>oo 
cane.  Such  bouses 
are  cool  and  com- 
fortable and,  more 
important  than  all, 
though  they  sway 
and  rock  in  earth- 
quake shocks  they 
seldom  fall. 

We  have  not  yet 
left  earthquake  land. 
Usually  earthquakes 
are  most  frequent 
in  volcanic  regions. 
From  Guayaquil  we 
can  see  high,  snow- 
covered  peaks  which 
seem  to  touch  the 
sky,  and  when  we 
go  farther  into  the 
country  we  shall  dis- 
cover many  more. 
No  country  in  the 
world  has  so  many 
volcanic  peaks  in  SO  Fio.  l«.r>.  TIIK  I'OI.H  wm.-n  .-UN-TAIN  TUB 
•ti  SKKI>S  <;now  .-I.OHK  TO  TIIK  Tin  NK 

small  an  area  as  are 

,.          i     •        T-,          i  Courte«y  of  C.  L.  Chester 

found    in    Ecuador. 

Some  of  these  are  active,  and  smoke  can  always  lx-  seen 
ascending  from  their  craters.  Heavy  earthquake  shorks 
are  not  common  in  Ecuador,  but  gentle  ones  occur  every 
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few  days.  The  houses  therefore  are  low  and  are  built  of 
light  material  like  those  in  Peru. 

The  tropical  sun  beats  down  on  us  as  we  land  at  the 
wharves  of  Guayaquil.  See  the  bags  of  cocoa  beans ! 
There  are  thousands  of  them  piled  high  one  on  another. 
They  are  being  unloaded  from  small  boats  which  have 
brought  them  down  the  river  from  plantations  farther  in- 
land, and  they  are  being  loaded  onto  other  boats  to  be 
taken  out  to  the  large  ships  in  the  harbor.  These  will 
carry  many  tons  of  cocoa  beans  to  European  countries 
and  to  the  United  States.  Years  ago  Ecuador  produced 
more  cocoa  beans  than  any  other  country.  To-day  tropical 
Africa  leads  in  this  product.  Brazil  and  Ecuador  produce 
more  than  other  South  American  countries,  and  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  yield  large  amounts. 

Not  all  the  freight  piled  on  the  wharves  at  Guayaquil 
is  cocoa.  There  are  hundreds  of  bags  of  nuts  also,  unlike 
any  that  we  ever  saw  before.  These  are  the  tagua  nuts, 
which  grow  in  great  quantities  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
Ecuador.  Sometimes  they  are  called  vegetable  ivory  nuts, 
for  the  inside  is  hard  and  white  and  resembles  ivory. 
Millions  of  pounds  are  shipped  away,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons.  The  gathering  and  shipping  of  tagua  nuts  is 
another  of  Ecuador's  most  important  industries.  One 
writer  humorously  says  that  the  ivory  nuts  of  Ecuador 
hold  up  Uncle  Sam's  pantaloons. 

See  the  large  boxes  which  those  negroes  are  carrying 
down  to  the  boats.  They  are  filled  with  Panama  hats, 
many  of  which  will  be  sold  later  in  the  stores  of  the 
United  States.  These  three  products  —  cocoa,  vegetable 
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ivory,  and  Panama  hats  —  are  the  three  most  important 
exports  of  Ecuador.  Besides  these  three  articles  we  see  on 
the  wharves  also  piles  of  rubber,  bags  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  great  bundles  of  cattle  hides,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  alligator  skins.  With  the  development  of  Ecuador 
much  larger  quantities  of  these  products,  as  well  as  many 
others,  will  be  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  we  explore  the  city  of  Guayaquil  we  see  many 
negroes  with  heavy  burdens  on  their  backs ;  we  meet 
scores  of  donkeys  carrying  bags  of  cocoa  beans,  coffee,  and 
tagua  nuts  to  the  warehouses  near  the  wharves ;  we  catch 
glimpses  of  dark  eyes  looking  out  from  narrow  balconies 
at  the  foreigners  in  the  street  who  talk  in  such  a  strange 
language;  we  pass  many  well-dressed  people  of  the  white 
race,  who  greet  their  friends  very  politely  and  who,  judg- 
ing from  their  conversation  and  manners,  are  well  educated 
and  cultured.  Most  of  the  people  of  Ecuador,  however, 
are  Indians,  negroes,  and  half-breeds,  most  of  whom  have 
never  been  in  a  school  or  handled  a  book. 

Nothing  that  we  see  attracts  our  attention  so  much  as 
the  cocoa  beans  at  our  feet.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
carpeted  with  the  brown  l>eans,  which  are  spread  out  t<> 
dry  in  the  hot  sun  before  they  are  put  into  bags  and 
started  on  their  long  ocean  journey  to  northern  countries. 
After  seeing  the  large  warehouses  near  the  water,  tin- 
piles  of  bags  on  the  wharves,  and  the  quantities  of  l>eans 
drying  here  and  at  the  plantations,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  little  country  of  Ecuador,  about  the 
size  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  pro- 
duces every  year  enough  cocoa  to  give  nearly  a  pound  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Tinted  States. 
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Chocolates  are  the  favorite  candy  of  most  boys  and 
girls.  Now  that  we  are  in  Ecuador  we  shall  have  a  splen- 
did chance  to  see  cocoa  plantations  and  learn  more  about 
the  product  from  which  chocolate  is  made.  If  our  visit 
occurred  during  the  rainy  season  we  could  make  the  en- 
tire trip  over  the  plantation  in  a  boat.  Part  of  the  time 
we  should  follow  the  river  and  part  of  the  time  we  should 
sail  across  fields,  through  orchards,  and  over  fences.  From 
December  to  April  or  May  the  Guayas  River  and  the 
smaller  streams  that  drain  the  land  are  flooded  so  that 
the  low  country  is  like  a  huge  lake.  How  queer  it  would 
seem  to  make  the  trip  through  the  forest  in  a  boat !  The 
trees  grow  out  of  the  water,  and  below  in  its  clear  depths, 
instead  of  sand  or  mud  or  rocks,  is  the  green  grass.  Every- 
thing is  very  still.  There  are  brilliant  birds  in  the  trees,  but 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  are  usually  silent.  A  few 
weeks  before,  all  this  great  lake  was  dry  land  where  people 
walked  and  cattle  fed.  Now  the  animals  have  been  driven 
to  the  higher  pastures  and  the  people  go  about  in  boats. 
We  meet  boats  loaded  with  cocoa  beans  and  rafts  filled 
with  bamboo  canes  floating  through  the  shadowed  waters. 

See  the  little  houses  on  stilts.  Most  of  the  dwellings 
in  the  lowlands  are  raised  on  tall  posts  so  that  the  floor 
may  be  above  the  water.  In  some  houses  the  staircase  is 
a  notched  tree  trunk  and  the  garbage  pail  is  the  water 
beneath  the  house.  During  the  dry  season  the  hens,  pigs, 
and  other  animals  live  under  the  houses.  When  the  floods 
come  the  animals  live  in  the  huts  with  the  family  until 
the  ground  is  dry  again. 

These  little  huts  are  comfortless  homes,  but  fortunately 
the  climate  is  warm  all  the  year,  so  that  the  people  do  not 
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suffer  from  the  cold.  Most  of  the  land  is  divided  into 
large  estates,  on  which  the  Indians  and  negroes  work.  The 
wages  paid  are  small,  and  the  ignorant  workman  knows 
little  of  the  value  of  money.  He  buys  all  his  supplies  at 
the  plantation  store 
and  soon  falls  into 
debt  there.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the 
country  no  laborer 
can  leave  an  em- 
ployer as  long  as  he 
owes  him  money. 
Thus  a  laborer  is  but 
little  better  than  a 
slave,  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  his  getting 
out  of  debt.  If  he 
runs  away,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  police 
who  are  employed  to 
find  him  are  charged 
to  his  account,  so 
that  his  debt  is  much 
larger  than  it  was 
before  he  tried  to 
escape.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  children  of  these  poor 
ignorant  people  cannot  l>e  educated.  If  this  could  !*• 
done,  not  only  in  Ecuador  but  in  other  South  American 
countries,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  would  in 
a  short  time  be  much  better  than  it  is  to-day  and  the 
entire  continent  would  profit  thereby. 
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Here  we  are  at  the  cocoa  plantation  and  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  trees.  The  pods  which  contain  the  seeds  are 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  lemon,  only  much  larger  and  more 
pointed,  arid  they  grow  close  to  the  trunk  and  branches. 

Let  us  walk  over 
there  where  that 
group  of  work- 
men are  cutting 
the  pods  from  the 
trees.  The  stems 
are  tough,  and  it 
takes  a  sharp  blow 
from  the  knife  at 
the  end  of  the  long 
pole  to  make  the 
pods  fall.  What 
backaching  work  it 
must  be  to  handle 
a  heavy  pole  thirty 
feet  long,  bending 
back  and  looking 
up  into  the  trees 
all  day  long. 

See  the  piles  of 
pods  under  the 
trees.  Some  workmen  squatting  beside  them  cut  them 
open  and  scrape  out  the  seeds.  These  are  allowed  to  sweat 
or  ferment  for  a  while  and  are  then  carried  to  the  drying 
floors,  where  they  are  spread  out  in  the  hot  sun.  These 
floors,  often  made  of  cement,  are  raised  a  little  above  the 
ground.  The  beans  are  spread  over  them  to  a  thickness 


FIG.  167.    CUTTING  CACAO  PODS 
Courtesy  of  La  Hacienda 
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of  several  inches  and  are  raked  back  and  forth  every  once 
in  a  while  so  that  all  may  be  thoroughly  dried. 

Pick  up  a  handful  and  examine  them  more  closely. 
They  are  brown  and  hard  and  look  something  like  an 
almond  nut,  only  a  little  larger.  It  is  from  these  beans 
that  chocolate  and 
cocoa  are  made.  You 
will  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  several 
hundred  thousand 
tons  of  such  nuts  are 
produced  every  year 
in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 
The  use  of  cocoa 
has  increased  very 
rapidly  in  recent 
years,  and  the  farm- 
ers in  tropical  lands 
have  enlarged  their 
plantations  to  keep 
pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Some  of  the 
plantations  in  Ecua- 
dor contain  more 
than  two  million  trees,  from  which  nearly  two  thousand 
tons  of  cocoa  are  obtained. 

It  would  l>e  l>eUer  for  us  to  call  the  tree  on  which  the 
cocoa  beans  grow  the  cacao  tree.  Then  we  shall  not  l>e 
so  likely  to  confuse  it  with  the  coconut  tree  or  with  the 
coca  plant,  which  yields  the  leaves  that  are  chewed  by 
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the  natives  of  South  America.  The  cacao  tree  is  unlike 
either  of  these,  and  the  nuts  which  it  bears  are  very 
different  from  the  product  of  the  coconut  palm  or  the 
coca  plant. 

Europeans  knew  nothing  about  cocoa  or  chocolate  until 
the  Spanish  explorers  who  had  visited  Mexico  and  South 
America  carried  the  product  back  to  Europe  and  showed 
their  friends  how  the  natives  prepared  it.  They  used  to 
grind  the  beans  to  a  powder,  which  they  mixed  with 
water.  Then  they  beat  this  mixture  in  a  sort  of  chum 
until  it  was  light  and  foamy  and  much  thicker  than  the 
chocolate  that  we  drink.  Latl  was  their  word  for  water 
and  choco  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  noise 
made  by  the  dasher  as  it  beat  the  frothy  mixture  in  the 
churn.  So  we  get  the  word  chocolatl,  or,  as  we  call  it, 
chocolate. 

See  the  workmen  down  by  the  river  loading  the  bags 
of  beans  into  those  long  boats  to  carry  them  to  Guaya- 
quil, where,  before  they  are  shipped  away,  they  will  be 
thoroughly  dried  again.  From  Guayaquil  ocean  steamers 
will  take  them  to  different  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
to  many  European  countries. 

The  beans  as  you  see  them  here  at  the  plantation  and 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  wharves  at  Guayaquil  would  be 
of  little  use  to  you  for  your  candy  or  chocolate  frosting. 
They  have  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  in  great  factories 
before  the  fine  smooth  cocoa  powder  and  the  rich  choco- 
late are  ready  for  us  to  use. 

When  we  get  back  to  the  United  States  we  will  take 
a  trip  to  the  largest  cocoa  establishment  in  the  country 
and  see  what  is  done  to  the  beans  there.  You  would 
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know  when  some  distance  away  that  you  were  approach- 
ing the  great  plant  by  the  delicious  smell  of  chocolate  in 
the  air.  There  are  eleven  factories  clustered  together,  and 
a  spur  of  a  branch  railroad  track  brings  carloads  of  beans 
to  the  very  doors.  In  the  long  storehouses  there  are  tons 
of  beans  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  These  have  come 
from  Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Africa,  and  from  far-away  Ceylon.  Different  flavors  and 
shades  of  color  are  given  to  the  chocolate  by  mixing  the 
different  varieties. 

The  cocoa  beans  are  not  the  only  product  that  the 
company  buys  in  large  quantities.  To  make  their  sweet 
chocolate,  an  enormous  amount  of  sugar  is  used,  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  barrels  a  week.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  with  such  a  quantity  of  sugar  this  one 
company  might  make  enough  sweet  chocolate  to  supply 
the  whole  world.  But  each  one  of  t'ncle  Sam's  children 
has  so  sweet  a  tooth  that  many  other  companies  are 
working  to  supplv  the  demand. 

When  the  beans  arrive  at  the  factory  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Then  they  are  roasted  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  huge  ovens,  each  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold 
a  ton.  Thirty  such  roasters  in  one  building  will  roast 
thirty  tons  at  a  time.  With  four  roasts  a  day  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  of  l>eans  can  be  roasted  in  one 
building,  and  there  arc  several  buildings  where  the  same 
process  is  going  on. 

After  the  l>eans  are  cooled  thev  arc  crushed  into  broken 
pieces  called  nibs.  These  arc  sorted  by  passing  over 
sieves  with  meshes  of  different  si/.es,  while  a  blast  of  air 
carries  awav  the  shells. 
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Next  comes  the  grinding.  The  beans  flow  down  be- 
tween two  huge  steel  cylinders  three  or  four  feet  across, 
which  revolve  rapidly  against  each  other.  In  a  day  one 
of  these  monster  mills  grinds  more  than  half  a  ton  of 
nuts  into  a  thick  dark  liquid  which  looks  somewhat  like 
cold  molasses.  This  is  the  unsweetened  cooking  chocolate. 
Sugar  is  added  for  sweet  chocolate.  One  great  machine, 
used  in  making  sweet  chocolate,  is  a  wonderful  invention. 
The  cocoa  beans  and  sugar  are  put  into  one  part  of  the 
machine,  and  from  another  part  perfectly  formed  cakes  of 
chocolate  are  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  a  day. 

Nearly  half  of  the  cocoa  bean  is  made  up  of  fat,  usually 
known  as  cocoa  butter.  This  large  amount  of  fat  makes 
chocolate  too  rich  a  drink  for  many  people,  and  so  some  of 
the  fat  is  removed,  leaving  a  fine  dry  powder.  This  is  our 
common  cocoa.  Wonderful  machines  pour  the  powdered 
cocoa  into  cans,  put  on  the  covers,  roll  the  cans  into  their 
labels,  and  even  nail  the  covers  onto  the  wooden  boxes 
in  which  the  cans  are  packed. 

Some  of  the  fat  that  is  removed  in  the  making  of  cocoa 
is  put  into  sweet  chocolate  to  absorb  the  sugar.  Some 
companies  do  not  use  the  cocoa  butter  in  this  way  but 
sell  it  to  other  firms  to  use  in  making  cold  cream,  face 
lotions,  and  medicines. 

In  the  refrigerating  and  cold-storage  rooms  the  ther- 
mometers indicate  that  the  temperature  is  below  freezing. 
Here  on  either  side  are  pans  upon  pans  and  cakes  upon 
cakes  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  chocolate.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  much  chocolate  is  used  in  the  world 
and  that  one  factory  can  manufacture  so  much.  The 
next  time  that  we  drink  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  eat  a  piece  of 
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chocolate  cake  we  will  think  of  the  great  plantations  on 
the  low,  hot  plains  of  tropical  countries  and  of  the  large 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  where  people 
are  preparing  for  us  this  delicious  food. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Guayaquil  and  take  the  train   for 
Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador.     We  are  glad  to  leave  the 


FIG.  169.    IN  TIIK  TROPICAL  LANKS   XKAK   TIIK  COAST   WK   SKK    LAIU.E 
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low,  hot  coast  plains  and  climb  a  little  higher  toward 
the  mountains,  where  it  is  cooler  and  pleasanter.  For  the 
first  few  miles  the  ride  takes  us  through  tropical  lands, 
where  on  either  side  we  see  banana  and  orange  groves, 
orchards  of  cacao  and  coffee  trees,  rice  fields,  pineapple 
gardens,  and  sugar  plantations.  Now  and  then  we  glide 
by  grassy  meadows  where  cattle  arc  feeding  in  the  tall 
grass.  Here  and  there  are  little  scattered  villages  of 
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thatched  huts  raised  on  poles  to  avoid  the  floods.  Now 
we  pass  large  forests  where  the  tagua  nuts  grow,  and  on 
a  little  river  we  see  some  Indians  paddling  large  rafts 
piled  with  nuts  down  to  Guayaquil. 

The  tree  on  which  these  nuts  grow  looks  like  a  stunted 
palm  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  It  has  a  large  trunk 
and  a  bunch  of  long,  feathery  leaves  at  the  top.  The 
cases,  or  pods,  which  hold  the  nuts  are  as  big  as  your 
heads  and  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  burr  like  a  chestnut 
burr,  only  very  much  thicker.  When  ripe,  the  shell  bursts 
open  and  the  nuts,  usually  from  ten  to  thirty  in  each 
burr,  fall  to  the  ground.  When  these  nuts  are  green  they 
are  filled  with  a  sweet,  clear  liquid  not  unlike  the  milk 
of  a  coconut.  This  gradually  thickens  and  hardens  until, 
when  the  ripened  nuts  fall  from  the  tree,  the  liquid  which 
filled  them  has  changed  to  a  solid  substance  hard  and 
white  like  ivory. 

The  gatherers  collect  the  nuts  and  take  them  on  rafts 
or  on  mules  to  Guayaquil,  where  they  are  shipped  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the  button 
factories.  The  United  States  buys  so  many  of  these  nuts 
that  if  they  were  carried  in  teams  from  the  forests  to 
Guayaquil  it  would  take  ten  thousand  horses  to  draw 
them  to  the  port.  Some  tagua  nuts  are  collected  in  other 
South  American  countries,  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  the 
hot  regions  of  Peru,  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
comes  from  Ecuador. 

In  a  button  factory  the  nuts  are  first  dried  until  they 
shrink  enough  to  rattle  in  the  shells.  Then  they  are 
passed  through  great  cylinders  fitted  with  special  contriv- 
ances for  cracking  arid  removing  the  shells.  Then  with 
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circular  saws  the  nuts  are  cut  into  slices  of  the  required 
thickness  from  which  the  round  buttons  are  turned  out. 
All  this  work  requires  many  skilled  laborers  and  fine  tools 
in  order  that  the  ivory  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 


FIG.  170.    THIS  is  TIIK  Togt  ii.i.v    PLANT   HK>M   TIIK  STRAW  <>K  wiuni 

PANAMA   HATS  AUK  M  U>K 
CourU'sy  of  Lustip  Bros.,  N.V. 

See  those  Indians  cutting  the  big  leaves  from  those 
pretty,  drooping  shrubs  which  look  like  dwarf  palms. 
These  are  the  toquilla  plants,  from  the.  straw  of  which  the 
well-known  Panama  hats  are  made.  The  toquilla  and  simi- 
lar plants  grow  in  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of  0'entral 
and  South  America,  but  none  thrive  so  well  or  yield  such 
fine  straw  as  those  from  the  damp  forests  of  Ecuador. 
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How  would  you  like  a  hat  so  fine  and  soft  that  you 
could  fold  it  into  a  package  no  larger  than  your  father's 
watch  ?  A  hat  which  was  sent  from  Ecuador  some  years 
ago  as  a  gift  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  package  no 
larger  than  that.  Wealthy  planters  of  South  America 
sometimes  pay  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  hat 


FIG.  171.    IN  THIS  LITTLE  THATCHED  HUT  A  WOMAN  is  WEAVING  A  HAT 
Courtesy  of  Lustig  Bros.,  N.Y. 

so  soft  that  it  can  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
We  seldom  see  such  fine  hats  for  sale  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  some  of  the  best  ones  which  we  import  are 
well  woven  and  will  wear  for  years. 

To  make  the  best  hats  the  straw  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully prepared.  The  leaves  must  be  cut  before  they  are 
fully  open,  stripped  of  the  outer  fibers,  and  then  plunged 
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into  boiling  water,  drawn  quickly  out,  and  plunged  in 
again.  They  are  shaken  thoroughly,  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
then  spread  in  the  sun  for  further  drying  and  bleaching. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  at  this  little  thatched  hut 
and  watch  the  Indian  woman  at  work.  She  takes  the 
bleached  straw  and  divides  it  with  her  thumb  nail  into 
the  width  she  desires.  Beside  her  she  has  a  large  pile  of 
such  straw  tied  up  in  a  bunch.  Look  at  the  hat  which  she 
is  holding  up  for  us  to  examine.  What  a  fine  straw  it  is 
and  how  beautifully  woven !  It  is  only  partly  finished, 
but  she  will  not  do  any  weaving  on  it  now  while  the 
sun  is  so  high.  All  the  better  grades  of  Panama  hats  are 
made  between  midnight  and  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  air  is  damp.  If  the  straw  is  worked 
in  the  daytime  it  becomes  brittle  and  is  likely  to  break. 
When  a  strand  breaks,  Uie  weaver  fastens  on  the  new 
piece  so  carefully  that  you  could  not  find  the  place 
where  it  is  spliced.  The  length  of  time  that  a  hat  will 
last  depends  largely  on  the  skill  with  which  the  strands 
are  lengthened. 

The  Indian  weaver  has  been  at  work  for  three  months 
on  the  hat  which  she  is  showing  us,  and  it  will  take  her 
several  weeks  yet  to  finish  it.  When  it  is  done  it  will 
be  a  very  fine  hat,  that  will  sell  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  Besides  this  one  she  shows  us  also  some 
cheaper  ones  which  her  little  girls  have  made  in  a  day 
or  two  from  some  coarser  straw. 

A  good  deal  of  toquilla  straw  is  sold  into  Peru,  and 
Panama  hats  are  shipped  from  Paita,  the  northern  port 
of  that  country.  The  straw  grows  also  in  Colombia,  and 
some  hats  are  shipped  from  there  also.  A  president  of 
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Panama  thought  that  a  product  named  for  his  country 
ought  to  be  made  there,  so  he  introduced  the  toquilla 
plant,  employed  teachers  from  Ecuador,  and  established 
weaving  schools.  The  industry  flourished,  and  to-day  many 
Panama  hats  are  really  made  in  Panama.  The  occupation 
has  spread  into  other  Central  American  states,  but  the 


FIG.  172.    PACKING  PANAMA  HATS  FOR  SHIPPING 
Courtesy  of  Lnstig  Bros.,  N.Y. 

great  bulk  of  the  hats  still  comes  from  Ecuador,  where 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  engaged  in 
preparing  the  straw  and  in  weaving. 

As  we  approach  Quito  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region 
more  like  the  United  States.  Here  are  apple  and  pear- 
trees,  strawberry  beds,  and  fields  of  grain.  These  and 
other  crops  can  be  raised  here  in  this  temperate  climate 
during  any  part  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  every  product 
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known  to  any  climate  of  the  world  can  IK;  raised  some- 
where in  Ecuador.  On  the  low,  fertile  coast  lands  tropical 
products  flourish.  Between  these  hot  plains  and  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  the  lofty  mountains  there  is  found  every 
degree  of  temperature  and  moisture.  A  third  division  of 
Ecuador,  east  of  the  Andes,  is  as  little  known  and  devel- 
oped as  the  Amazon  slopes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The 
limits  of  the  deep  forests  of  this  region  are  unknown,  the 
rubber  product  unworked,  and  the  rich  pastures  empty 
of  cattle.  The  chief  means  of  travel  are  mule  paths,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  are  dirty  and  ignorant.  In  parts  of 
this  region  savage  Indians  live  who  use  blowguns  and 
poisoned  arrows. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  Quito,  the  capital,  lies 
almost  under  the  equator,  for  as  we  approach  the  city 
the  air  grows  cooler,  just  as  it  would  in  a  journey  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles.  In  Ecuador,  as  in  other 
countries  of  western  South  America,  the  two  main  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  apart,  inclose  a 
high  plateau.  Here,  from  six  to  eleven  thousand  feet  ailxtve 
the  ocean,  most  of  the  people  live  and  work.  Quito  is 
situated  about  nine  thousand  feet  high  on  the  plateau. 
It  is  nearer  the  equator  than  any  other  capital  in  the 
world  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  other  capital 
cities,  is  higher  above  sea  level. 

Not  many  years  ago  all  the  freight  that  entered  Quito 
was  carried  on  mnleback  from  Guayaquil  on  a  ten  or 
twelve  days'  journey  up  the  steep  trail  to  the  capital  city. 
To-day  our  trip  by  rail  will  occupy  less  than  two  days.  In 
that  time  we  shall  see  a  greater  variety  of  products  than 
if  we  had  journeyed  from  New  Orleans  to  Minneapolis. 
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Around  Quito  there  are  orchards  of  apple  and  pear 
trees  and  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  potatoes. 
The  Indians  here  live  in  stone  and  mud  huts  similar  to 
those  which  we  saw  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  drive  their  llama  and  mule  trains  over  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  till  the  soil  in  the  same  old-fashioned  way. 


FIG.  173.    AN  Oi.n  STRKKT  IN  QUITO,  ECUADOR 
Courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

Some  day  in  the  future,  when  the  people  of  Ecuador 
have  a  clean,  healthful  doorway,  Quito  will  be  visited  by 
thousands  of  American  tourists,  just  as  lovely  cities  in 
Switzerland  and  Norway  are.  No  views  could  be  lovelier, 
no  mountains  in  any  part  of  the  world  grander,  and  no  val- 
leys greener  than  those  around  this  South  American  capital. 

Surely  this  is  volcano  land.  At  Quito  we  can  count 
twenty  peaks  covered  with  everlasting  snows.  Mt.  Cotopaxi 
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and  Mt.  Chimborazo  are  two  of  the  most  famous  peaks  in 
Ecuador.  Mt.  Cotopaxi  is  said  to  be  the  highest  active 
volcano  in  the  world.  It  has  l»een  sleeping  now  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  but  the  constant  grumbling  that  can  IK; 
heard  and  the  thin  cloud  of  smoke  that  can  ta  seen 
above  its  head  show  that  it  is  only  slumbering  and  not 
dead.  Its  last  eruption,  followed  by  a  severe  earthquake, 
destroyed  towns  and  villages  and  thousands  of  lives. 


FIG.  174.    MOUNT  CHIMBORAZO,  K<TAI>OK 

A  few  years  later  another  volcano  near  by  discharged 
immense  quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  an  earthquake 
caused  heavy  damage,  and  a  high  tidal  wave  tn»m  tin- 
ocean  overflowed  Guayaquil.  The  flood  was  M»  deep  and 
came  with  such  a  rush  that  it  lifted  a  vessel  in  the  harlmr 
from  the  place  in  the  ocean  where  it  was  anchored,  carried 
it  past  the  houses,  and  deposited  it  in  the  city. 

The  earliest  record  of  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  was  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America. 
Quito  was  then  a  large  city,  ami  Keuador  an  important 
part  of  the  great  Inca  empire.  The  Indians  and  their 
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rulers  had  made  all  their  preparations  to  fight  the  Spaniards. 
Like  other  ignorant  peoples,  the  Indians  were  very  super- 
stitious and  saw  signs  and  omens  in  things  which  they 
did  not  understand.  They  thought  that  the  eruption  of 
Cotopaxi  was  a  sure  sign  of  ill  fortune  for  them  in  the 
coining  struggle.  They  therefore  gave  up  all  resistance, 
and  the  country  was  easily  conquered. 

In  the  eruptions  of  some  of  these  volcanoes  the  ashes 
have  been  carried  so  far  out  to  sea  that  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  received  a  coating  of  gray  dust.  During 
an  eruption  a  mountain  may  change  from  white  to  black 
in  a  single  night.  The  hot  ashes  and  lava  in  the  crater 
melt  the  deep  snow  on  the  slopes,  and  great  avalanches 
of  mud  and  water  flood  villages  and  towns. 

These  dangerous  sentinels  add  to  the  beauty  of  Quito, 
and  a  view  of  the  city  from  one  of  them  is  a  lovely  sight. 
The  capital  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley,  with  the  peaks  of 
eternal  winter  above  and  the  tropical  land  of  eternal 
summer  below.  The  white  buildings  with  their  red  roofs 
gleam  among  the  trees,  and  beyond  the  city  stretches  a 
green,  fertile  plain.  The  low  houses  with  their  little  bal- 
conies and  projecting  roofs,  the  narrow  streets,  the  open 
markets  with  Indian  women  sitting  behind  their  piles  of 
produce,  all  make  us  think  that  we  are,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  carried  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  electric  lights,  the  cars,  and  the  railroad 
tracks  and  station  make  us  realize  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  come  to  Quito  as  to  other  South  American  cities, 
and  that  years  of  growth,  of  increased  trade,  of  higher 
education,  and  of  closer  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  surely  follow. 
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TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 

I 

1.  The  port  of  Guayaquil. 

2.  The  cocoa  industry. 

3.  Tagua  nuts  and  the  button  industry. 

4.  Panama  hats. 

5.  Quito,  the  capital  of  Kcuador. 

6.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

II 

1.  Ship  a  cargo  of  cocoa  beans  from  Ecuador  to  some  eastern  jmrt 
of  the  United  States.    Name  the  waters  sailed  <>n  and  the  shipping 
and  receiving  ]>orts.     Compare  the  length   of  the   \o\age  with  one 
between  the  two  cities  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

2.  Write   a  list  of  the  countries  in   which   cocoa   beans  are   an 
important  exj>ort.     From  what  port  in  each   country   may   they   be 
shipped? 

3.  Write  a  list  of  the  volcanoes  which  you   know.    Write  besid** 
each  one  the  name  of  the  country  and  the  mountain  system  in  which 
it  is  located. 

4.  Ship  a  cargo  of  vegetable  ivory  nuts  from  Kcnador  to  Germany 
Name   the   waters   on   which   the   vessel   would   sail.     What  articles 
would   probably  be  sent  from   (iermany   as  a   return  cargo.'    From 
what  ini]M>rtunt  seajiort  might  they  come'.' 

5.  Name   as   many   cities   of   the   world    as   \<>u    ran    whicli    are 
situated  at  a  considerable  height  above  sea   le\el.     In  what  cuimtry 
is  each  one?    In  what  highland? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III   which  y»u 
think  are  so  iinjHirtant  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

Ill 

Be  able  to  sjx'll  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  about  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  jiossible. 

Peru  Holivia 

Bra/.il  Colombia 

Vene/uela  Germany 
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Spain  Cotopaxi 

Switzerland  Chhnborazo 

Norway  Andes  Mountains 

Ceylon  Guayas  River 

Central  America  Valparaiso 

Panama  Quito 

Mexico  Guayaquil 

United  States  Paita 

New  England  States  New  Orleans 

Panama  Canal  New  York 

Antarctic  current  Minneapolis 


CHAPTER  XIX 
HOMEWARD  THROUGH  THE  PAXAMA  (ANAL 

If  our  visit  to  South  America  luul  taken  place  Ix-fore 
1914  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  different 
route  homeward  from  the  one  which  we  shall  follow  to-day. 
We  might  then  perhaps  have  found  a  steamer  that  sailed 
from  Guayaquil  to  San  Francisco,  or  we  might  have  sailed 
northward  to  Panama  and  then;  taken  the  Panama  Rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  to  the  Atlantic  side,  where  we 
would  again  have  changed  to  a  steamer  bound  for  some 
port  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  going  by  either  of 
these  routes  we  might  have  journeyed  southward  along  thy^ 
western  coast  of  South  America,  passed  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  and  thence  up  the  eastern  coast  into  the 
north  Atlantic  Ocean  to  New  York.  Such  a  voyage  would 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  long, 
but  it  would  have  been  the  only  water  route  In-tweeii 
western  South  America  and  the  eastern  ports  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Instead  of  taking  anv  of  these  three  routes  we 
will  sail  northward  from  Guayaquil,  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  thence  to  New  York.  l>y  this  route  the  dis- 
tance is  less  than  three  thousand  miles. 

Perhaps  your  knowledge  of  isthmuses  and  straits  is  not 
very  great,  and  vou  may  have  learned  little  ulxmt  them 
except  their  definitions  anil  their  locations  on  maps.  These 
little  divisions  of  land  and  water  are  very  important. 
Nearly  every  one  which  you  can  name  has  IMM-II  claimed 
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by  some  nation  who  saw  its  value  as  a  highway  for  armies 
or  a  waterway  for  war  fleets  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  making  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
will  probably  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
world  than  any  other  engineering  project  that  has  ever 
been  accomplished,  except  perhaps  the  building  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  will  develop  industries,  change  trade  routes, 
increase  commerce,  and  cheapen  products. 

As  we  approach  the  Canal  a  fellow  passenger  remarks 
that  Panama  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  farther  east  than  the 
city  of  Colon  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal.  We  do 
not  understand  how  this  can  be  until  we  look  at  a  map. 
Then  we  discover  that  the  country  of  Panama  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  letter  S  lying  on  its  side.  The  Canal  is 
cut  through  the  middle  of  the  letter  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  thus  making  Colon  at  the  north  on  the  Atlantic 
farther  west  than  Panama  at  the  Pacific  end. 

The  beautiful  Bay  of  Panama  is  dotted  with  many 
green  islands.  Not  far  from  shore  lies  Taboga  Island, 
famous  for  its  luscious  pineapples.  On  this  island,  at  the 
top  of  a  low  hill  and  surrounded  by  tropical  vegetation, 
we  can  see  the  sanatorium  built  by  the  French  and  later 
used  by  the  United  States.  It  is  now  conducted  as  a  hotel. 
Farther  south  and  east  are  the  Pearl  Islands,  low  and 
green,  with  coconut  groves  overhanging  a  glistening  white 
beach.  Since  early  times  these  islands  have  been  famous 
for  the  pearl  oysters  which  are  found  off  the  shores.  Back 
among  the  palm  trees  and  coconut  groves  we  can  see 
the  low  thatched  huts  of  the  natives,  most  of  whom 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  diving  for  pearls.  When 
working  for  the  merchants  they  wear  diving  suits,  except 
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when  exploring  shallow  water,  and  turn  over  to  their 
employers  all  the  oysters  that  they  bring  up.  Some  of 
these  may  contain  valuable  gems.  In  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  explorers  we  read  of  very  beautiful  pearls  being 
found  in  these  islands ;  some  of  them,  the  old  stories 
tell  us,  were  "  as  big  as  nuts,"  though  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration. 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  mainland  we  see  the  yellow 
beach  and,  in  the  distance,  the  low  green  hills  of  the 
Isthmus.  ()u  a  rocky  point  jutting  out  into  the  water  is 
the  city  of  Panama.  The  old  city  which  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  east  of  the  present 
town.  The  old  Panama  was  the  center  of  trade  and  travel 
between  Spain  and  her  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America.  Through  it  passed  much  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver  which  came  from  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  from  the  temples  of  the  Inca  empire.  Ships 
loaded  deep  with  treasure  sailed  from  the  ports  on  the 
Caribbean  side  of  the  Isthmus  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Spain.  Pirates  from  other  nations  attacked  and  sank 
the  Spanish  vessels  and  tortured  and  killed  the  crews. 
Captain  Kidd,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  was  one  of  these 
bold  roblwrs  who  sailed  the  Spanish  Main.  He  was  a 
Scotch  captain  who  was  sent  to  destroy  the  pirates.  In  a 
short  time  he  turned  pirate  himself  and  attacked  and  tor- 
tured and  killed  as  if  he  had  l>een  brought  up  in  that 
kind  of  a  life  instead  of  being,  as  he  really  was,  the  son 
of  a  good  Scotch  minister.  Henry  Morgan,  another  greatly 
feared  pirate,  was  a  Welshman.  lie  finally  succeeded  in 
sacking  the  city  of  Panama  and  obtained  considerable 
bootv  which  was  stored  there. 
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During  our  stay  on  the  Isthmus  we  will  drive  out  to 
see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Panama.  The  way  leads  past  the 
little  homes  of  negroes,  rude  shanties  half  hidden  by 
the  fields  of  tall  sugar  cane  around  and  the  palm  trees 
above.  The  old  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  draped  with 
green,  the  cobble-paved  streets  are  covered  with  moss,  and 
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FIG.  175.     THE    OJ,D    GRAY    TOWER    OF    THE    RUINED    CATHEDRAL    is 

ROOFED    WITH    VlNKS 

the  old  gray  tower  of  the  ruined  cathedral  is  roofed  and 
hung  with  tangled  vines. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  of  Panama,  the 
Spaniards  built  another  city  farther  west,  on  a  peninsula 
which  could  be  easily  defended.  On  the  three  water  sides 
of  this  rocky  point  they  built  a  sea  wall  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  and  in  places  sixty  feet  thick.  This  wall 
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cost  so  much  money  that  an  old  story  relates  that  the  king 
of  Spain,  standing  at  a  window  of  his  palace  in  Madrid 
and  looking  westward,  was  asked  what  he  was  looking  for. 
He  replied,  "  I  am  looking  for  the  walls  of  Panama;  they 
have  cost  me  enough  money  to  be  seen  even  from  here." 
Parts  of  these  walls  built  before  1700  are  still  standing, 
and  during  our  stay  here  we  shall  enjoy  walking  on  them 
around  the  city. 

People  who  were  acquainted  with  Panama  before  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  the  Isthmus  hardly  recognize 
the  city  to-day.  In  the  old  days  the  streets  were  deep 
with  mud  or  dust.  There  were  no  sewers,  and  the  gar- 
bage and  filth  accumulated  in  the  narrow  alleys  and  back 
yards.  Most  of  the  water  supply  was  caught  in  great 
barrels  and  cisterns,  which  were  filled  at  every  tropical 
downpour.  The  Isthmus  was  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  on  earth.  Hundreds  died  every  year  of  malaria 
and  yellow  fever,  and  few  white  people  from  other  lands 
could  live  here.  To-day  in  Colon,  Panama,  and  other 
towns  along  the  route  of  the  Canal  there  are  dry,  paved 
streets,  sewers,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  piped  from  the 
mountains.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  Isthmus  has  been 
a  wonderful  lesson  for  the  tropical  countries  of  South 
America,  and  many  of  the  improvements  made  in  their 
cities  have  l>een  a  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  Canal 
Commission. 

Before  the  time  when  the  United  States  began  work  on 
the  Canal  a  wonderful  discovery  was  made.  After  more 
than  twenty  years  of  research  work  it  was  learned  that 
mosquitoes  are  the  carriers  of  disease  germs,  especially  those 
of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  —  the  two  diseases  which  have 
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been  the  scourge  of  tropical  countries.  Because  of  this 
discovery  the  officials  began  to  wage  war  on  the  mosqui- 
toes of  Panama.  These  pests  breed  in  stagnant  water, 
but  the  young  cannot  live  unless  they  can  get  to  the  air 
at  the  surface.  By  pouring  oil  on  the  water  a  scum  is 
formed  in  which  the  tiny  insects  are  smothered.  Millions 
of  gallons  of  oil  were  used  in  the  Isthmus  to  kill  the 
mosquitoes.  It  was  poured  over,  the  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes  (the  breeding  places  of  the  mosquitoes),  rain 
barrels  were  screened,  miles  of  ditches  were  dug  to  drain 
the  land,  and  great  tracts  of  jungle  were  cleared  and 
burned  over.  Negroes  with  copper  oil  cans  strapped  to 
their  backs  and  long  tubes  in  their  hands  were  familiar 
objects  all  along  the  route  of  the  Canal.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  oil  are  still  being  used  each  year,  the  homes 
of  all  white  people  are  closely  screened,  and  all  cases  of 
sickness  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  late  Colonel  Gorgas,  who  had  charge  of  the  cleaning 
up,  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  great  work  which 
he  did  on  the  Isthmus  and,  through  its  influence,  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  opening  up  of  the  tropics 
by  the  white  man  will  date  from  the  clearing  up  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  Colonel  Gorgas. 

All  this  labor  for  the  health  of  the  workmen  took  many 
months  and  was  kept  up  during  the  building  of  the  Canal. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  Colonel  Gorgas  was 
laughed  at  by  many  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  real 
conditions  in  Panama  and  of  the  great  work  that  he  was 
doing  there.  Jokes  were  made  about  the  Gorgas  brigade 
chasing  down  a  poor  lone  mosquito.  People  at  home  in 
the  United  States  wondered  why  work  did  not  begin  on 
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the  Canal  and  talked  of  graft  and  dishonesty.  Through 
all  the  criticism  Colonel  Gorgas  kept  patiently  at  his  task, 
doing  what  he  knew  must  be  done  so  that  the  thousands 
of  white  people  employed  on  the  great  work  could  make 
their  homes  in  the  Isthmus.  The  Americans  found  Pan- 
ama a  very  unhealthful  place.  To-day  the  death  rate  is  as 
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small  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
thousands  of  white  people  have  lived  there  for  several 
years  with  no  touch  of  malaria  and  with  no  yellow-fever 
epidemics. 

The  city  of  Panama  is  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
that  name.  This  city  and  also  Colon,  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  Canal,  were  exceptcd  from  inclusion  in  the 
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The  thought  of  a  canal  which  should  join  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  is  no  new  idea.  The  Indians  told 
Christopher  Columbus  of  a  narrow  strip  between  the  waters 
of  the  two  oceans,  and  he  may  have  sailed  up  the  Chagres 
River  in  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  "big  water"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  After  him .  other  explorers  searched 
for  a  water  passage  across  this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Balboa, 
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failing  to  find  a  passage  connecting  the  two  oceans,  made  the 
trip  through  the  jungle  and  in  1513  reached  the  Pacific  coast. 
Wading  out  into  the  water,  he  claimed  the  great  ocean  which 
stretched  away  to  the  west  even  farther  than  he  imagined  as 
a  possession  of  Spain.  The  Republic  of  Panama  honors  the 
memory  of  this  brave  explorer.  It  has  named  its  national 
coin  the  balboa,  placed  his  portrait  on  the  national  postage 
stamp,  and  on  some  occasions  has  celebrated  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw  the  Pacific. 
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A  few  years  after  Balboa's  discovery,  Cortes,  another 
Spaniard,  weary  of  searching  for  a  waterway  which  no 
one  could  find,  laid  plans  before  the  Spanish  king  for  the 
building  of  a  canal.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Cortes,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  has  been 
talked  of,  sometimes  by  the  Spanish,  again  by  the  English, 
and  often  by  the  French  and  Americans. 

At  last,  in  1879,  a  company  was  formed  in  France,  and 
two  years  later  work  on  a  canal  which  followed  closely 
the  route  of  the  one  now  in  use  was  really  begun.  At  the 
head  of  the  company  was  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  A  few  years  before,  de  Lesseps 
had  made  himself  famous  by  digging  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  eastern  canal  is  nearly  ninety  miles  long,  while  the 
one  at  Panama  was  to  be  a  little  less  than  fifty.  If  he 
could  do  the  one  successfully,  it  surely  seemed  as  if  he 
could  do  the  other.  At  least  that  is  what  he  thought,  and 
so  organized  his  company,  raised  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  and  went  to  work. 

But  the  making  of  a  waterway  across  Panama  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  digging  the  long  Suez  Canal. 
The  canal  at  Suez  is  without  locks  and  is  dug  through 
a  level  country  which,  though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  At 
Panama  there  were  hills  to  dig  through,  locks  to  make, 
a  river  to  control,  and,  above  all,  disease  to  fight.  Yellow 
fever  and  malaria  attacked  the  workmen  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands.  The  French  built  fine  hospitals  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  cure  the  sick,  but  they  did  little  to 
prevent  sickness.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the  cause  of  these 
tropical  diseases  was  not  known,  and  so  little  could  be 
done  to  stop  illness  and  death. 
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The  chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  French  to 
succeed  in  their  enterprise  were  disease,  extravagance,  and 
dishonesty.  Enormous  salaries  were  paid  to  the  officials, 
the  finest  machinery  was  bought  at  high  prices,  and 
splendid  offices  and  buildings  were  erected.  Money  flowed 
like  water.  De  Lesseps  himself  was  probably  honest,  but 
many  of  the  men  associated  with  him,  both  on  the  Isthmus 
and  in  France,  were  dishonest  and  made  themselves  rich  in 
a  short  time.  More  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  was 
raised,  but  probably  less  than  half  that  sum  was  spent  on 
the  Canal.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  at  that  time  ma- 
chines and  equipment  for  doing  such  work  were  much 
inferior  to  those  used  at  present. 

The  work  went  on  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canal  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Thousands  of 
the  workmen  had  died,  the  money  was  all  gone,  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  more,  and  the  company  finally  failed. 
Some  of  the  officers  killed  themselves  rather  than  face 
the  angry  Frenchmen.  Some  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  De  Lesseps  himself,  now  over  eighty  years  old, 
was  unable  to  stand  the  shame  and  disgrace.  He  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  prison,  but  his  mind  gave  way  and 
he  went  instead  to  an  insane  asylum,  where  he  soon  died. 

With  the  failure  of  the  French  company  the  people  of 
the  United  States  began  to  think  more  seriously  than 
ever  before  about  building  a  canal  themselves.  Many 
people  thought  that  so  important  a  waterway  so  near  the 
States,  and  one  which  would  so  greatly  affect  our  trade 
routes,  should  be  built  and  controlled  by  our  country. 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  route  of  the  Canal. 
Many  favored  a  route  farther  north,  which  ran  through 
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Nicaragua,  one  of  the  Central  American  states.  Such  a 
canal  would  be  much  longer  than  one  by  way  of  Panama. 
The  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  route  lay  in  the  natural 
lakes  and  rivers  which  could  be  made  use  of  and  the 
lower  hills,  to  be  dug  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  from  earthquakes  was  said  to  be  greater  in  Nic- 
aragua than  it  was  farther  south.  The  railroad  which 
already  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  a  help 
in  building  the  Canal  at  that  point,  and  Colon  and 
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Panama,  at  either  end  of  this  route,  had  good  harbors. 
Congress  spent  much  time  in  discussing  these  and  other 
routes,  newspapers  filled  columns  with  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  in  the  end  the  Panama  route  w;us  decided  on. 

The  country  of  Panama  is  about  the  si/e  of  the  state 
of  Maine  and  contains  half  as  many  people.  It  formerly 
was  a  part  of  Colombia,  the  first  country  of  South  America 
which  we  visited.  For  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  we 
bought  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  strip  of  land 
now  known  as  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  ten  miles  wide  and 
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fifty  miles  long,  and  through  the  middle  of  it  stretches  the 
waterway.  For  forty  million  dollars  more  we  purchased 
from  the  French  their  property  and  other  effects  and 
their  rights  to  the  Canal.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  started  work  in  Panama,  they  found  many  evidences 
of  the  work  of  the  French.  A  good  deal  of  digging  had 
been  done,  which  saved  us  time  and  money.  Cars,  wagons, 
dredgers,  railroad  tracks,  and  locomotives  lay  rusting  in 
the  jungle,  but  little  of  it  was  of  any  value.  The  hospital 
built  by  the  French  was  repaired  and  used  for  the  sick. 
Nature  had  done  her  best  to  hide  the  signs  of  the  French 
failure.  Moss  covered  the  boards,  and  the  jungle  had 
crept  up  around  the  rusting  machinery. 

The  Canal  was  finally  begun  by  the  United  States  in 
1904,  and  in  1914  it  was  completed  so  that  vessels  could 
pass  through.  It  cost  about  four  hundred  million  dollars, 
including  the  sums  given  to  the  French  and  the  Pana- 
maians.  It  takes  from  six  to  ten  hours  to  sail  through 
the  Canal  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  during  the  trip  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  something  about  the 
different  parts. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  build  a  sea-level  canal.  This  was  finally  given  up 
for  several  reasons.  It  would  cost  too  much ;  it  would 
take  too  long ;  it  would  be  too  difficult  of  navigation. 
The  plan  of  the  present  Canal  was  finally  decided  on. 
Vessels  entering  from  either  side  have  to  go  upstairs 
until  they  are  eighty-five  feet  higher  than  the  oceans. 
The  vessels  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  locks,  and  we  shall 
understand  better  how  they  work  when  we  go  through 
one  of  them. 
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Entering  from  the  Pacific  side,  we  sail  about  eight 
miles  through  the  Canal,  when  we  come  to  two  locks, 
which  will  lift  us  fifty-five  feet  to  Miraflores  Lake.  Here 
we  can  put  on  steam  for  nearly  a  mile  until  we  come  to 
another  lock,  which  will  raise  us  a  little  more  than  thirty 
feet.  Leaving  these  locks  behind,  we  enter  the  famous 
Culebra  Cut,  now  named  the  Gaillard  Cut  in  honor  of 
the  late  Colonel  Gaillard,  who  had  charge  of  this  part  of 
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the  work.  The  Gaillard  Cut  is  eight  miles  long,  the  hardest, 
deepest  digging  that  had  to  be  done  anywhere  along  the 
route.  The  Gaillard  Cut  is,  in  fact,  the  largest,  deepest 
cutting  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Passing  out  of  the  Cut  we  can  again  put  on  full  steam, 
for  now  we  are  in  Gatun  Lake,  an  artificial  body  of  water 
covering  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles, 
made  by  damming  the  Chagres  River.  We  run  for  twenty- 
four  miles  through  the  lake,  between  buoys  on  either  side 
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which  show  us  the  channel.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
lake  is  the  great  Gatun  Dam  and  the  Gatun  Locks. 
There  are  three  of  these  locks,  which  lower  our  vessel 
the  eighty-five  feet  which  it  was  raised  by  the  locks  on 
the  Pacific  side.  We  then  steam  slowly  for  seven  miles 
through  the  Canal,  past  the  city  of  Colon,  and  at  last, 
eight  hours  or  more  from  the  time  that  we  left  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

If  you  have  never  been  through  locks  in  a  canal  you 
will  be  much  interested  when  going  through  the  first  two 
in  watching  the  vessel  slowly  rise  from  the  level  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  that  of  Miraflores  Lake,  fifty-five  feet 
higher.  The  lock  is  a  huge,  concrete  box  with  gates  at 
either  end.  As  we  approach,  the  gates  at  the  Pacific  end 
are  opened  for  us  and  we  are  towed  into  the  lock  by 
electric  locomotives  running  on  tracks  at  the  top  of  the 
lock  walls.  The  gates  are  shut  behind  us,  and  water  is 
admitted  from  the  higher  level  through  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  lock.  The  vessel  rises  with  the  water  until 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  Canal  beyond. 
Then  the  gates  in  front  are  opened,  and  we  sail  out  of 
the  lock  only  to  enter  another  one  and  be  lifted  to  the 
level  of  Miraflores  Lake  ahead  of  us.  What  a  wonderful 
invention  it  is  by  means  of  which  vessels  are  able  to 
travel  uphill. 

Leaving  Miraflores  Lake  we  are  lifted  by  another  lock 
to  the  level  of  the  Gaillard  Cut.  This  is  the  channel 
which  was  cut  through  the  highest  hills  on  the  route. 
To  dig  away  earth  and  rock  for  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  in  depth  and  make  a  channel  eight  miles  long  and 
wide  enough  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ocean  vessels 
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to  sail  through  was  a  stupendous  task.  The  dirt  which 
was  removed  would  have  filled  a  train  of  cars  long  enough 
to  stretch  four  times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator. 
The  task  was  made  much  more  difficult  because  the  hills 
on  either  side  insisted  on  sliding  down  into  the  Canal, 
bringing  tons  of  dirt  to  be  dredged  out  and  carried  away. 
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As  we  steam  slowly  through  the  water-filled  Cut  we  can- 
not appreciate  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done. 
To  do  that  we  should  have  visited  the  Canal  while  the 
labor  was  going  on.  Explosions  of  dynamite  sounded  like 
peals  of  thunder,  and  with  each  blast  tons  of  rock  and 
soil  were  lifted  into  the  air.  Thousands  of  tons  of  dvna- 
mite  were  used  every  year.  Without  this  powerful  servant 
the  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
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All  through  the  Cut  engines  tooted,  bells  clanged,  trains 
rumbled  back  and  forth,  and  great  steam  shovels  puffed 
and  rattled  with  each  mouthful  of  dirt  which  they  re- 
moved from  the  gorge.  To  one  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  looking  down  into  the  cutting,  the  men  appeared 
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like  dwarfs  and  the  big  engines  like  toys.  Dozens  of  huge 
steam  shovels,  looking  like  children's  playthings,  were  at 
work  in  the  Cut.  Each  one  of  them  did  more  work  in 
a  day  than  several  hundred  men  could  do.  There  were 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Canal  when  it  was  building, 
and  one  and  all  liked  to  watch  the  steam  shovels.  With 
a  clatter  and  a  bang  the  great  shovel  was  lowered  and 
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pressed  into  the  dirt.  With  short,  angry  puffs  it  rose, 
swung  around  over  the  waiting  cars,  and  dumped  its  load 
into  one  of  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  long  train  was 
filled  and  pulled  slowly  away,  while  another  was  backed 
in  to  take  its  place.  The  amount  of  work  which  could 
be  done  in  a  day  depended  on  the  speed  with  which 
switches  could  be  changed  and  trains  shifted. 

As  we  steam  slowly  through  the  winding  channel  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  great  gorge  was  eaten 
out  by  the  huge  mouthfuls  of  the  steam  shovels.  The 
steep  sides  are  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  tropi- 
cal green,  and  the  Canal  seems  like  a  winding  river  flow- 
ing l>etween  its  high  banks. 

What  to  do  with  the  Chagres  River  was  for  some  time 
a  puzzle  to  the  engineers  who  planned  the  Canal.  In  the 
dry  season  it  was  a  harmless  little  stream  which  flowed 
through  its  valley  by  Gatun  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In 
the  rainy  season  it  was  a  torrent  sweeping  all  before  it. 
The  tropical  downpours  come  so  often  on  the  Isthmus  that 
they  have  a  great  effect  on  the  brooks  and  rivers.  What 
were  once  dry  brook  beds  become  swollen  rivers,  and  little 
streams  become  mighty  torrents.  In  one  of  these  heavy 
rains  the  Chagres  River  rises  more  than  a  foot  an  hour. 
Now  the  great  Gatun  Dam  cuts  across  its  course  and  holds 
back  its  waters,  making  a  huge  reservoir  of  its  valley. 
Gatun  Lake  covers  the  place  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  green  with  the  tropical  jungle  and  dotted  with  little 
villages  and  scattered  huts. 

The  building  of  the  (iatun  Dam  was,  so  far  as  its  size 
was  concerned,  as  great  a  piece  of  work  as  the  Gail  lard 
Cut.  The  figures  which  describe  it  are  so  large  that  even 
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when  you  hear  them  you  cannot  imagine  how  big  the 
Dam  really  is.  It  is  built  across  the  valley  between  the 
hills  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
In  the  middle  of  the  valley  stood  a  rocky  hill  higher  than 
the  Dam  would  need  to  be.  This  made  a  good  place  for 
a  spillway,  through  which  the  water  in  the  lake  can 
escape  if  the  flooding  of  the  Chagres  River  causes  it  to 
rise  too  high. 

The  Dam  itself  is  more  like  a  hill  than  a  wall,  for 
through  the  widest  part  of  its  base  it  is  more  than  a 
half-mile  in  thickness.  It  is  a  hundred  feet  across  the  top. 
Measure  the  width  of  some  street  near  your  schoolhouse 
and  compare  it  with  the  width  of  the  top  of  Gaum  Dam. 
The  sides  of  the  Dam  are  now  as  green  as  the  hills  near 
by,  and  it  is  so  flat,  so  broad,  so  solid,  and  so  apparently 
a  natural  part  of  the  region  that  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  made,  like  the  land  around,  by  the  hand 
of  nature  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  man.  Through 
many  months  the  great  valley  behind  the  Dam  slowly 
filled  with  water,  and  now  vessels  steam  at  full  speed 
through  the  wide,  deep  lake  and  thus  save  much  time  in 
their  passage  through  the  Canal. 

As  we  near  the  northern  end  of  Gatun  Lake  our 
steamer  slows  down,  for  we  must  now  go  downstairs 
through  the  Gatun  Locks  to  the  level  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  gates  swing  open  before  us  and  the  electric 
engines  on  the  walls  tow  us  slowly  into  the  great  con- 
crete box.  The  locks  in  the  Panama  Canal  are  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Each  one  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
long.  The  gates  at  either  end  are  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  locks.  Each  gate  weighs  several  hundred  tons 
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and  is  composed  of  leaves  of  steel  seven  feet  thick.  They 
are  really  more  like  steel  boxes  than  gates,  for  between 
these  steel  leaves  there  are  air-tight  compartments  which 
buoy  up  the  tremendously  heavy  gates  and  thus  help 
them  to  support  their  own  great  weight  in  the  water. 


Fig.  182.    LOCK  CIIAMUKU   AND  (JVTKS   VM>KK  r<>N*Titr<  TION 

On  the  walls  we  can  see  the  little  engines,  known  us 
electric  mules,  which  are  towing  us  through  the  lock. 
There  are  two  (one  on  each  wall)  to  pull  us  ahead,  and 
two  (one  on  each  wall)  to  keep  the  ship  in  the  center  of 
the  lock  and  to  stop  it  when  required.  Before  entering 
the  lock  we  must  pass  a  heavy  chain  which  is  stretched 
from  wall  to  wall.  If  everything  is  all  right  the  chain  is 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  but  if  it  happened  that 
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the  electric  mules  should  lose  control  of  a  ship,  this  chain 
would  be  held  by  machinery  directly  across  its  passage. 
Its  operation  is  interlocked  with  that  of  the  gates  so  that 
they  cannot  be  opened  until  the  chain  has  been  lowered. 
While  we  are  going  through  the  three  locks  between 
Gatun  Lake  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  other  vessels  south- 
ward bound  are  being  raised  into  the  lake.  All  the  locks 


FIG.  183.    ON  THE  WALLS  ONE  CAN  SEE  THE  ELECTRIC  ENGINES  WHICH 
AKE  TOWING  THE  STEAMKK  THKOL'GH  THE  LOCK 

in  the  Canal  are  arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  there  may  be 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  steam  slowly  out  through  the  great  gates  of  the 
lock  and  through  seven  miles  of  canal  to  the  city  of 
Colon.  This  was  once  a  dirty,  unhealthful  place,  where 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  were  common  diseases,  but  it  is 
now,  like  the  other  towns  which  we  have  passed,  supplied 
with  pure  water,  sewers  that  dispose  of  filth,  paved  streets, 
and  copper-screened  houses  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  mosquitoes. 
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As  we  leave  Colon  we  meet  ships  coming  into  the 
harbor  laden  with  foodstuffs  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Few  supplies  except  fruits  and  vege- 
tables can  be  obtained  near  at  hand ;  nearly  all  the  food 
for  forty  thousand  people  has  to  be  brought  hundreds  of 
miles  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
town  of  Cristobal  near  Colon  is  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
of  the  Zone.  Here  there  is  a  great  cold-storage  plant, 
where  meat  and  eggs  can  be  kept  fresh  in  this  hot  country. 
Near  by  is  an  ice-making  establishment,  a  huge  bakery, 
and  a  laundry.  The  freight  trains  which  run  across  the 
Isthmus  carry  supplies  for  the  many  towns  along  the  route. 
On  the  long  trains  are  several  refrigerator  cars  filled  with 
ice,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  perishable  goods.  All  these 
and  other  supplies  are  sold  to  the  people  at  cost,  for  the 
government  does  not  wish  to  make  money  out  of  its 
employees.  The  people  in  the  zone  live  well  and  have 
plenty  of  healthful,  nourishing  food,  even  if  most  of  it 
comes  from  long  distances  and  has  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  for  some  time. 

As  we  sail  out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  feel  that  at 
last  we  are  really  homeward  bound.  Nothing  lies  between 
us  and  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  except  the  blue 
ocean.  Our  trip  has  been  interesting ;  we  understand 
better  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  and  the  part  which  the  United  States  may 
have  if  she  will  in  their  development.  We  feel  better 
acquainted  with  our  neighbors  on  this  side  of  the  world ; 
we  appreciate  more  fully  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  lands 
of  South  America,  the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  and 
the  vast  area  and  possibilities  of  its  plains. 
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But  the  best  part  of  any  trip  is  the  getting  home.  Our 
country  never  looked  so  lovely,  our  homes  so  pleasant, 
and  our  flag  so  beautiful  as  when  returning  from  a  journey 
to  a  foreign  land.  As  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  ship 
and  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  land  —  of  the  dear  old 
United  States  —  we  realize  the  truth  of  the  lines  written 
by  Henry  van  Dyke : 

Oh,  it 's  home  again  and  home  again,  America  for  me, 
My  heart  is  turning  home  again  to  God's  country, 
To  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  behind  the  ocean  bars 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

TOPICS  FOR  STUDY 


1.  Trade  advantages  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

2.  The  Pacific  approach  to  the  Canal. 

3.  The  old  city  of  Panama. 

4.  Work  of  Colonel  Goethals  and  Colonel  Gorgas  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

5.  Balboa,  the  home  of  government  employees. 

6.  Old  ideas  concerning  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus. 

7.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  the  French  Canal. 

8.  Advantages  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua. 

9.  The  secession  of  Panama  and  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

10.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Canal. 

11.  The  locks  in  the  Canal. 

12.  The  Gaillard  Cut. 

13.  Gatun  Lake  and  Dam. 

14.  The  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 

IF 

1.  Write  as  long  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  important  canals  of  the 
world.    Locate  each  one.    Explain  the  advantages  of  each  one. 

2.  For  what  other  uses  besides  navigation  do  canals  serve  ? 

3.  What  countries  have  many  canals  ?    Of  what  use  are  they  ? 
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4.  With  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal,  what  is  the  most 
im|>ortant  canal  in  America?    Why  was  this  canal  built? 

5.  Where  is  the  Suez  Canal?    What  nation  controls  it? 

6.  Name  the  waters  on  the  route  from  London  to  Bombay  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal.    Why  is  this  a  very  important  trade  route? 

7.  If  there  were  no  Suez  Canal,  what  would  be  the  route  for 
vessels  from   England  to  India? 

8.  Draw  a  diagram  and  explain  the  workings  of  a  lock  in  a  canal. 

9.  Make    as   long   a  list  as  you   can   of  isthmuses;    of   straits. 
Locate  each  one  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

10.  Is  there  any  work  that  you  can  do  in  your  home  town  or  city 
to  make  it  a  more  healthy  place  to  live  in? 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Topic  III  whicli  you 
think  are  so  imjK)rtant  that  you  should  always  remember  them. 

12.  Describe  the  route  from  New  York  to  Callao,  Peru,  by  way 
of   the   Canal :    by   way   of   the   Strait   of   Magellan.     Compare  the 
length  of  the  two  routes. 

Ill 

Be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  following  names.  Locate  each 
place  and  tell  what  was  said  of  it  in  this  and  in  any  previous 
chapter.  Add  other  facts  if  possible. 

Peru  Republic  of  Panama 

Colombia  Caribbean  Sea 

Nicaragua.  Chagres  River 

Central  America  Miraflores  Lake 

Spain  <i  ;it  1 1  n  Lake 

France  (Jaillard  Cut 

I'nited  States  (iatun  Dam 

Maine  Strait  of  Magellan 

Pacific  Ocean  San  Francisco 

Panama  Canal  New  York 

Isthmus  of  Panama  Madrid 

Canal  Zone  (Jiiayaijuil 

Sue/,  ('anal  Colon 

Bay  of  Panama  Balboa 

Pearl  Islands  Cristobal 

Taboga  Island  Panama 
A  neon  Hill 
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GENERAL  REVIEW 

1.  Bound  South  America. 

2.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  and  their  capitals. 

3.  What    is    the    largest    country?     the    smallest?     the    most 
northern?  the  most  southern ?  the  most  eastern  ?  the  most  western  ? 

4.  Name  the  two  inland  countries ;  the  country  which  is  not  a 
republic  ;  the  country  in  which  the  most  Portuguese  live. 

5.  Name  the  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.    AVhat  country  lies 
wholly  in  the  temperate  zone  ? 

6.  Name  the  three  largest  rivers  and  the  plains  that  they  drain. 

7.  Name  the  three  highlands  ;  the  highest  mountain  ;  two  noted 
volcanoes ;  the  highest  lake. 

8.  Name  the  largest  city ;    the  largest  seaport  on  the   Pacific 
coast ;    the  most  southern  city ;    two  cities  noted  for  rubber ;    the 
largest  coffee  port  in  the  world ;  an  important  beef  and  wheat  port. 

9.  Write  a  list  of  the  important  cities  on  the  plains ;  of  those 
on  the  highlands. 

10.  The  three  most  progressive  countries  of  South  America  are 
called  the  "A.  B.  C."  countries.    Give  their  names. 

11.  Tell   why  each  of   the   following   men   is  famous  :    Bolivar, 
Magellan,    Cortes,    Atahualpa,    Pizarro,    Colonel    Gorgas,    Colonel 
Goethals. 

12.  Use  in  sentences  the  following  words  :   plaza,  patio,  selvas, 
pampas,  llanos,  gaucho,  poncho,  campo,  frigorifico,  quebracho,  es- 
tancia,  manto. 

13.  What  country  of  South  America  do  you  think  the  most  in- 
teresting?    Give  the  reason  for  your  opinion. 

14.  What  country  do  you  think  the  most  important?     Give  the 
reason  for  your  answer. 

15.  Give  the  reason  for  the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Andes  in  southern  Chile  and  the  lack  of  rainfall  on  the  same 
slopes  in  northern  Chile  and  Peru. 

16.  Write  a  list  of  some  of  the  animals  of  South  America. 

17.  Tell  from  what  city  or  cities  the  following  products  might 
be  shipped  :   wheat,  rubber,  gold,  cattle,  Panama  hats,  coffee,  wool, 
copper,  pearls,  cocoa,  silver,  tagua  nuts,  emeralds,  hides  and  skins, 
sugar,  asphalt,  borax,  tapioca,  quinine,  quebracho  extract,  coca  leaves, 
mat6,  iodine,  dyes,  Brazil  nuts,  nitrates,  diamonds,  tin. 
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18.  Name  the  country  or  countries  with  which  you  associate  the 
following  :  deserts,  jungles,  wheat  fields,  oranges,  quinces,  blowguns, 
sugar  plantations,  revolutions,  Hoods,  islands,  sheep,  guano,  asphalt, 
(Jran  Chaco,  prison,  condor,  mountain  sirkness,  railroads,  grassy 
plains,  high  plateaus,  negroes,  Hindus,  Italians,  locusts,  coal,  alpaca, 
tapir,  manioc. 

19.  On  an  outline  map  of  South  America  show  the  countries, 
three  highlands,  ten  rivers,  fifteen  cities,  three  islands,  one  lake,  one 
canal,  one  strait,  one  cape,  the  equator,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

20.  The  following  places  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text.  Locate 
each  place  and   tell   some  fact  about  it:    New  York,  Omaha,  San 
Francisco,    Washington     (I).   ('.),    (Jrand    Rapids,    Plymouth,    Los 
Angeles,    Birmingham,  Savannah,   Philadelphia,   Denver,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Portland  (Oregon),  Min- 
neapolis, Baltimore,  St.  Augustine,  London,  Petrograd,  Venice,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Cape  Town,  Cairo,  Sitka,  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  East  Indies,  Java,  Straits  Settlements,  India,  Ceylon,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Central  America,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Suez  Canal,  Cape   of  (iood   Hope,   Peninsula  of  California,   Desert 
of  Sahara,  Burma,  Banka,  Tibet,  Pikes  Peak,  Mount  Washington, 
Nicaragua,  (Ireat  Lakes,  Lake  Erie,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Appalachian  Mountains, Mississippi  River,  Ohio  River,  Hudson 
River,  Columbia  River,  Rhine  River,  Rhone  River,  Niagara  Falls, 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad. 

21.  Make  a   list  of  the  products  of  South   America  which  you 
think   are   so   important    that  you    should   always   remember   them. 
Write  beside  each  one  the  name  of  the  countrv  or  countries  from 
which  the  product  comes.    In  a  third  column  write  the  name  of  the 
chief  city. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  South    America  is   much   older   in   point  of   settlement   than 
North  America.    Why  has  it  been  so  slow  in  developing? 

2.  How  are  North  and  South  America  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other. 

3.  Explain  why  the  A.  B.C.  countries   have  dcvelojH'd   more    raj>- 
idly  than  the  other  countries  of  South  America. 

4.  What  conditions  have  caused  Buenos  Aires  to  surpass  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  the  largest  city  of  South  America '/ 
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KEY.  ale,  ftt,  care,  arm,  fin^l,  all;  eve,  end,  her,  recent;  ice,  111,  admiral; 
old,  on,  for,  anchor ;  use,  Qp,  fur,  awf  j}l ;  fowl,  foot ;  ch  an  in  chop ;  g  UK  in  go ; 
ng  as  in  sing ;  n  </.•>•  in  ink ;  th  as  in  thin ;  th  an  in  the ;  n  ax  ny  in  canyon ; 
01  as  in  oil;  ow  a.*  in  cow;  ou  as  in  noun;  N  ((he  French  nasal),  nearly  like 
ng  at  sing. 


Aconcagua  (a  k6n  ka'gwa),  Mount, 
height,  233 

Aconcagua  River,  description,  232, 
233 

Acre  (a'kra),  rival  claims,  115 

Africa  (af'rl  ka),  climate  compared 
with  South  America,  3;  Cape-to- 
Cairo  Railroad,  217 

Agassiz  (ag'a  si),  description  of 
selvas,  107 

Alameda  de  las  Delicias  (alama'da 
da  las  da  le'syas),  meaning  of 
name,  234  ;  description,  234 

Alaska  (a  las'ka),  northern  bqund- 
ary  of  mountain  system,  1 

Alfalfa  (al  fal'fa), '  in  Argentina, 
170,  17»,  218 

Alligators,  on  banks  of  Magdalena, 
24  ;   in  swamjw  of  Gran  Chaco, 
191 
j  Alpaca  (al  pak'a),  value,  11,  235) 

Amazon  (am'a  z6n)  River,  com- 
pared with  Mississippi,  2,  3; 
branches  in  Colombia,  10  ;  source, 
79 ;  description  of  basin,  103- 
105,  112,  113;  Indian  name,  103, 
112;  islands,  101,  112;  tribu- 
taries, 114-110  ;  rubber  stations, 
121 

Amazonaa  (a' ma  zo'nas),  a  state  of 
Brazil,  79 

Ancon  (an  krtn')  Hill,  view,  383 

Andes  (an'dez)  Mountains,  descrip- 
tion, 1  ;  bounding  the  plateau, 
3,  309;  dividing  Colombia,  10; 


rainfall  on  eastern  slopes,  10 , 
ranges  in  the  north,  37,  38  ;  west 
of  Brazil,  79;  railroad,  218-220, 
224  ;  tunnel,  225 ;  mineral  wealth, 
277  ;  one  of  the  high  peaks,  305 

Animals,  peculiarities,  9,  10;  tapir, 
10,  191,  199;  jaguar,  10,  191, 
199  ;  sloth,  10,  11  ;  ant  bear,  11  ; 
alpaca,  11,  239;  llama,  11,  292; 
vicufta,  11,  24 

Antarctic  (ftn  tark'tlk)  Current  in- 
fluences climate  of  South  Amer- 
ica, 349 

Antarctic  Ocean,  southern  bound- 
ary of  mountain  system,  1 

Antofagasta  (an  to  f  a  gii-s't  a),  nitrate 
port  in  Chile,  203  ;  description, 
2<>4,  205  ;  water  supply,  275 

Appalachian  (ftp a  la'chl  an)  High- 
land compared  with  Brazilian 
Highland,  2 

Araucanians  (ar  d  kft'nl  anz).  .See 
Indians 

Arequipa  (:i  rft  kfi'pii),  second  city 
in  Peru,  322-327 

Argentina  (ar  jpn  tC'na),  or  Argen- 
tine Republic,  industrial  rival  of 
United  States,  2  ;  size,  157  ;  com- 
pared with  United  States,  157  ; 
climate  and  surface.  157.  158, 
240;  products.  158-100.  102.  171, 
174,  175.  190.  222,  223;  capital, 
159;  ranches  and  farms.  171-183; 
exjMirt  of  corn.  175;  increase  in 
exports  181,  182,  223  ;  war  with 
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Paraguay,  200 ;  treaty  with  Chile, 

226,  227 
Arica    (arg'ka),    nitrate    port    in 

Chile,  262 
Asphalt  (as'falt),  in  Venezuela,  51, 

52  ;  uses,  51 ;  in  Trinidad,  52 
Asuncion  (a  soon  se  on'),  situation, 

194,    198 ;    general   description, 

198 

Atacama  (ataka'ma),   desert    re- 
gion, 260 
Atahualpa  (atawal'pa),   an  Inca 

emperor,  312,  313 
Avenida  Central  (a  ve  ne'tha  then- 

tral'),  description,  93,  94 

Bahia  (bag'a),  future  railroad  con- 
nections, 82 ;  general  descrip- 
tion, 85-88  ;  diamond  center,  89 

Bahia  Blanca  (blan'ka),  great  ship- 
ping port,  164,  182 

Balboa  (bal  bo'a),  discovers  South 
Sea,  207,  383;  honored  in 
Panama,  384 

Balboa,  town  in  Canal  Zone,  382 

Balboa,  national  coin  of  Panama, 
384 

Bananas,  from  Colombia,  18,  23  ; 
imported  to  Argentina,  160 

Bangu  (ban  goo'),  cotton  mills  in 
Brazil,  95,  96 

Barranquilla  (bar'ran  kel'ya),  ter- 
minus of  railroad  from  Savanilla. 
18,  19;  description,  19 

Beef  extract.    See  Fray  Bentos 

Beira  Mar  (ba'ra  mar),  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  94,  95 

Biobio  (be  6  be'O),  river  of  Chile, 
248 

Bogota  (bo  g6  ta'),  capital  of  Co- 
lombia, 26 ;  difficult  to  reach,  20, 
27  ;  general  description,  27-32 

Bolivar  (bO  le'var),  Simon,  statues, 
31,  43,  44;  plaza,  42 

Bolivia  (bO  lIvT  a),  mountains,  1 ; 
altitude,  3  ;  early  exports,  14  ; 
need  of  railroads,  16,  274,  279; 
section  east  of  Andes,  115  ;  pro- 
duction of  rubber,  121,  280  ;  im- 
ports from  Chile,  245 ;  desert 


region,  260 ;  connection  with 
ocean,  263,  274,  281,  284;  war 
with  Chile,  270 ;  productions, 
276,  277,  278,  280,  281,  287,  298 ; 
working  of  estates,  290,  291 

Borax  (bo'rSks),  appearance,  265  ; 
lake,  276,  277  ;  in  other  parts  of 
world,  277 ;  method  of  prepar- 
ing, 278 

Botanical  Gardens  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, 99,  100 

Brazil  (bra  zll'),  position  of  its 
eastern  point,  1 ;  surface,  2,  79, 
80,  127;  forests,  3,  80,  81,  105- 
107 ;  size,  78 ;  compared  with 
United  States,  78,  81,  82  ;  com- 
position of  the  republic,  78,  79  ; 
products,  80,  190,  364 ;  rivers, 
80^82, 105,  109 ;  minerals,  89-91 ; 
railroads  around  Madeira  Falls, 
115;  rubber  gatherers,  117-121  ; 
coffee  plantations,  126-135; 
trade  with  Argentina,  160,  182  ; 
war  with  Paraguay,  200 

Brazil  nuts,  description  of  nut  and 
tree,  108 

Brazilian  Highland,  situation,  79 

Buenaventura  (bwa'na  v6n  too'ra), 
harbor  of  Colombia,  16 

Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nos  I'rgs),  con- 
nected with  Brazilian  ports,  144  ; 
capital  of  Argentina,  159  ;  mean- 
ing of  name,  159  ;  exports  and 
imports,  159,  160,  182,  193; 
growth,  160,  161  ;  general  de- 
scription, 1(54-168  ;  immigrants' 
hotel,  173;  millionaires,  178; 
dredging  the  harbor,  188  ;  routes 
to  Valparaiso,  218 

Cacao  (ka  ka'o)  tree,  fruit  of,  359 

Callao(kalya'o),  terminus  of  moun- 
tain railroad,  319  ;  most  impor- 
tant port  of  Peru,  332  ;  exports, 
343,  344 

Campo  (kam'pO),  plains  around 
Buenos  Aires,  168 

Canada  (kan'a  da),  industries  of 
great  plains,  2 

Caoutchouc  (koo'chook).  See  Rubber 
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Caracas  (kara'kas),  situation,  37, 
38  ;  railroad  connection,  38,  31) ; 
general  description,  40-42  ;  pla- 
zas, 42-44 

Caracoles  (ka'ra  kolas),  situation, 
220 

Caribbean  (kar  I  be"an)  Sea,  bor- 
ders Spanish  Main,  14;  harbors,  16 

Cartagena  (kar  ta  jC'na),  descrip- 
tion, 16-18 

Cassava  (ka  sa'va).   See  Manioc 

Cattle,  product  of  North  and  South 
America,  2  ;  in  Mississippi  basin, 
3;  scarce  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  12  ;  in  Colombia,  21, 
25,  32  ;  in  Venezuela,  48,  52  ; 
on  the  llanos,  69 ;  in  Guiana,  64  ; 
on  the  plains  of  Brazil,  80,  85 ; 
in  Uruguay,  150;  products,  150- 
152,  182, 183;  in  Argentina,  176- 
180,  185,  18(5;  in  Gran  Chaco, 
101  ;  in  Chile,  231,  247,  251 

Cauca  (kou'ka),  branch  of  Magda- 
lena,  25,  33 

Cayenne  (ka  ySn'),  general  descrip- 
tion, 75 

Cerro  de  I'asco  (sSr'ro  dft  pas'kA), 
highest  mining  town  in  the  world, 
340,  341 

Chagres  (cha'gres)  Kiver,  explored 
by  Columbus,  384  ;  changed  in 
building  canal,  380,  303 

Chile  (che'la),  principal  seaport,  1  ; 
mountains,  1,  233  ;  contrasts  be- 
tween northern  and  southern 
parts,  215,  240;  treaty  with  Ar- 
gentina, 226,  227;  national  em- 
blem, 220,  230;  climate  and 
rainfall,  230,  231,  246,  247,  240, 
250;  productions,  231,  233,  242, 
247,  264,  265,  270;  capital,  233; 
animals,  238-240:  valley,  242, 
243;  exports,  245,  262,  270; 
coastline,  245 ;  people  of  the 
southern  part,  247,248;  imports. 
253;  nitrate  region.  260-272  ;  in- 
crease of  railroads.  263;  war 
with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  270 

Chimborazo  (chlmbOra'zo),  Mount, 
description,  371 


Chinchilla  (chin  chH'g),  descrip- 
tion, 240 

Chocolate,  derivation  of  word,  360 ; 
factory  in  United  States,  360-363 

Cholos  (chO'lOs),  half-breeds  in  La 
1'az,  301,  302 

Christ  of  the  Andes,  description, 
226,  227 

Chuquicamata  (choo  kg  ka  ma'ta), 
wealth  in  copper,  265 

Cinchona  (sin  kO'na)  tree,  in  Bo- 
livia, 280,  301 

Ciudad  Bolivar  (syoo  thath'  bfl  16'- 
var),  situation  and  description, 
55-57 

Coal,  in  North  America,  2 ;  in 
South  America,  2  ;  future  pro- 
duction in  Colombia,  26 ;  in 
Venezuela,  50 

Coca(kfi'ka),  value  to  Indians,  205, 
206,  820,  322  ;  used  in  manufac- 
turing cocaine,  206 

Cocaine  (kft'ka  In).    .See  Coca 

Cocoa,  climate  and  soil  suitable  for 
production,  13,  25;  in  Colombia, 
1(5,  21,  24;  exported  from  La 
Guaira,  37;  plantations  in  Vene- 
zuela, 37,  50,  56  ;  in  Guiana,  75  ; 
in  Brazil,  80;  exported  from 
Bahia,  86  ;  exported  from  Para. 
Ill;  imported  to  Argentina, 
1<K);  in  Ecuador.  354,  355;  a 
visit  to  a  plantation,  358,  350; 
preparation  by  natives,  360; 
made  into  chocolate.  301-363 

Coffee,  climate  and  soil  necessary 
for  growth,  13,  25;  exported 
from  Colombia,  21,  24;  exported 
from  La  Guaira,  37;  exported 
from  I'nerto  Cabello,  48;  plan- 
tations in  Venezuela.  46,  50,  56  ; 
in  Guiana,  75;  in  Brazil.  80; 
description  of  a  plantation.  126- 
133;  description  of  tree  and 
berries,  133,  134  ;  preparation 
r»f  Ix-rry.  134-136  ;  imported  to 
Argentina,  160 

Colombia  (kf>  Ifim'te  a),  early  ex- 
ports. 14;  former  name.  14; 
early  forts  and  prisons,  14  ;  size, 
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15 ;  distance  from  New  York,  15  ; 
surface,  16,  18;  forests,  16,  21, 
24;  harbors,  16,  18;  climate  of 
the  three  regions,  16,  19,  20,  25  ; 
drainage,  16,  20,  21,  25  ;  imports, 
21,  56  ;  inhabitants,  21,  23,  24  ; 
soil  enriched  by  floods,  21  ;  ex- 
ports, 21,  364  ;  advantages  and 
needs,  25-27 

Colon  (ko  Ion'),  position,  376,  387  ; 
sanitary  condition,  379,  396 

Columbus  explored  Chagres  River, 
384 

Concepcion  (kon  s6p  syon'),  chief 
city  of  southern  Chile,  251 

Condor  (kon'dor),  national  emblem 
of  Chile,  229,  230 

Copper,  in  mountains  of  South 
America,  12  ;  beds  in  Colombia, 
26  ;  in  Venezuela,  50  ;  in  Chile, 
264,  265  ;  age  of  the  mines,  277 ; 
in  Bolivia,  278  ;  in  Peru,  340 

Corcovado  (kor'ko  va'tho),  Mount, 
description,  96,  97 

Corn,  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  3  ; 
possibilities  of  its  culture  in  val- 
ley of  Cauca,  25,  32  ;  in  Guiana, 
75;  in  Brazil,  80;  in  Argentina, 
162,  175;  in  Peru,  333 

Cortes  (kOr'tgz),  plans  for  a  canal, 
385 

Cotopaxi  (ko  to  pftk'se),  Mount, 
description,  370,  371  ;  earliest 
recorded  eruption,  371,  372 

Cotton,  in  Mississippi  basin,  3 ;  can 
be  extensively  cultivated  in 
valley  of  Cauca,  25;  raised  in 
Brazil,  80,  84 ;  exported  from 
Bahia,  86 ;  raised  in  northern 
Peru,  345 

Cousino  (ko  se"ny6)  Park,  descrip- 
tion, 234,  235 

Cristobal  (krls  t5'bal),  principal  in- 
dustry, 397 

Culebra  (kdo  la'bra)  Cut,  change  of 
name,  389 ;  size,  389 ;  task  of 
making,  390-393 

Cuzco  (koos'kO),  ancient  capital  of 
Inca  Empire,  310-313;  descrip- 
tion, 315-317 


De  Lesseps  (d§  16  sgps7),  Ferdinand, 
work  on  Panama  Canal,  385, 386 

Demerara  (dem  6r  a'ra)  River,  in 
British  Guiana,  62 

Diamonds,  in  the  Brazilian  High- 
land, 2,  80,  89  ;  compared  with 
emeralds,  25  ;  in  Guiana,  67 

Diseases,  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
20 

Earthquakes,  frequency  in  South 
America,  2 ;  in  Caracas,  40 ;  in 
Valparaiso,  257 ;  destroyed  Are- 
quipa,  326 ;  in  Peru,  335  ;  fre- 
quent in  Ecuador,  353,  354,  371 

East  Indies,  tin  mines,  288 

Ecuador  (ek  wa  dor'),  altitude,  3, 
369  ;  need  of  railroads,  16;  rub- 
ber product,  121  ;  climate  of 
coastal  region,  349 ;  efforts  to 
improve,  350,  357  ;  earthquakes, 
353,  354 ;  productions  and  ex- 
ports, 354,  355,  360,  364, 365,  369 ; 
people,  355,  357  ;  seasons  of  low- 
lands. 356  ;  cocoa  industry,  358- 
360;  'capital,  360,  368,  369;  a 
part  of  the  Inca  Empire,  371 

Emeralds,  found  in  Colombia,  25 ; 
mining,  32 

England,  distance  from  Pernam- 
buco,  1 ;  control  of  commerce  in 
South  America,  13  ;  trade  with 
Argentina,  159,  160 ;  imports 
from  Chile,  245 ;  trade  with 
Chile,  253,  271 

Essequibo  (6s  sa  ke'bo)  River,  falls, 
67 

Falkland  (fak'land)  Islands,  prin- 
cipal occupations,  213  ;  owner- 
ship, 213 

Fertilizers.  nitrates,  261-271 ; 
guano,  344 

Flamingo  (fla  nrin'gO)  found  in 
Argentina,  219 

Flax  in  Argentina,  174, 175,  218 

Forests,  in  Venezuela,  50  ;  in  Gui- 
ana, 64-66;  in  Brazil,  80,  105- 
108  ;  of  Gran  Chaco,  191,  192  ; 
in  southern  Chile,  246 
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France,  trade  with  Argentina,  159 ; 
trade  with  Chile,  253,  271 ;  work 
at  Panama,  385,  380,  388 

Fray  Bentos  (frl  bgn'tos),  port  on 
Uruguay  River,  150 ;  great  in- 
dustry, 150-153;  general  descrip- 
tion, 153,  154 

FiU'gian  Archipelago  (fue"jlan  ar- 
klpeTa  go),  position,  213 

Gaillard  (gayar)  Cut.  See  Cule- 
bra  Cut 

Gatun  (ga  toon')  dam  and  locks, 
position,  390,  303 ;  size,  393- 
395 

Gatun  Lake,  size,  389,  393 

Gaucho  (gou'cho),  cowboy  of  Ar- 
gentina, 179,  189 

Georgetown,  situation,  62  ;  climate, 
(52  ;  general  description,  02-04  ; 
sea  wall,  04 

Germany,  control  of  commerce  in 
South  America,  13;  trade  with 
Argentina,  159,  100;  people  in 
Argentina,  173;  people  in  Pata- 
gonia, 180 ;  people  in  Punta 
Arenas,  212  ;  imports  from  Chile, 
245  ;  people  in  Chile  and  Brazil, 
250;  trade  with  Chile,  253,  271  ; 
imports  from  Ecuador,  354,  304 

Goethals  (gG'talz'),  Colonel,  work 
at  Panama,  382 

Gold,  found  in  Brazilian  Highland. 
2,  80;  stores  yet  unmined,  12; 
exported  from  Spanish  Main,  14  ; 
fromColombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
14,20;  found  in  Venezuela,  50, 
50  ;  in  Guiana,  07,  75  ;  in  Brazil, 
89;  mines  in  the  south,  212;  in 
Bolivia,  278,  281  ;  in  Peru,  329  ; 
wealth  of  the  Incas,  311,  312, 
310,  317,  377;  important  mines, 
340,  341 

Gorgas  (gor'gas).  Colonel,  helps  on 
sanitation  at  Guayaquil,  350 ; 
work  in  Canal  Zone.  380.  381 

Gran  Charo  (gran  eha'ko).  descrip- 
tion. 190,  191  ;  pests,  194 

Great  Britain,  possessions  in  South 
America,  02,  213 


Guano  (gwa'no)  exported  from 
Peru,  344 

Guanaco  (gwa  na'ko),  value  to 
Indians,  240 

Guayaquil  (gwl  a  ke  1'),  improve- 
ments, 350,  351  ;  harbor,  351, 
352 ;  general  description,  362- 
355 ;  exports,  354,  355,  300,  3<W ; 
overflowed  by  tidal  wave,  371  ; 
connection  with  New  York,  375 

Guayas  (gwi'iis)  River,  in  Ecuador, 
351  ;  during  rainy  season,  350 

Guiana  (ge  a'na),  size,  02  ;  divi- 
sions, 02  ;  products,  02,  07,  08  ; 
general  description,  04-00;  rivers, 
07 

Guiana,  British,  size,  soil,  products, 
08,  09  ;  large  sugar  plantations, 
09-71  ;  Hindu  workman,  72 ; 
sugar  exported,  73 

Guiana,  Dutch,  situation,  73;  size, 
73  ;  chief  city,  73,  74 

Guiana,  French,  size  and  impor- 
tance. 75;  inhabitants,  75 ;  prod- 
ucts, 75 

Hides,  in  Colombia,  21,  24  :  ex- 
ported from  La  Guaira,  37  ;  from 
Ciudad  Bolfvar.  50;  from  IV  r- 
nanibuco,  85;  from  Argentina.  KK) 

Highland,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, 205 

Horn,  Cape,  description.  205,  201! 

Iluanchaca  (wan  cha'ka).  descrip- 
tion, 284,  285 

Illimani  (el  ye  ma'ne).  Mount,  one 
of  the  Andes  Mountains.  305 

Incas(m'kaz).  legend  of  theirorigin, 
310;  extent,  of  their  empire.  310; 
general  description.  310.  311; 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards.  311, 
312 

India  (Tn'dTa),  trade  with  Chile. 
263 

Indians,  work  in  early  times. 
14  ;  in  Guiana.  04-»>0  ;  use  of 
blowguns.  0»i  ;  rubber  gatherers. 
120;  in  Patagonia.  1H1  :  in  Para- 
guay, 200;  in  the  extreme  south. 
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209,  210,  212  ;  use  of  guanaco, 
240;  on  the  estates  in  Chile,  244 ; 
the  Araucanians,  247-249 ;  in 
Bolivia,  280-284,  290-293  ;  work 
of  women,  293,  294  ;  use  of  coca 
plant,  295,  296,  320  ;  food,  296  ; 
methods  of  work,  297,  298,  370  ; 
treatment  by  Pizarro,  340 ;  em- 
ployed in  mines,  341 
Iodine  (i'6  din),  preparation,  270 
Iquique  (e  ke'ka),  description,  262 
Iron,  in  North  America,  2 ;  in 
South  America,  2  ;  untouched  in 
mountains  of  South  America, 
12 ;  rich  deposits  in  Colombia, 
26 

Irrigation,  in  Venezuela,  47;  in 
Mendoza,  221  ;  from  Aconcagua 
River,  233 ;  in  the  valley  of 
Chile,  243 ;  in  northern  Chile, 
264 

Italians  (I  tal'yanz),  workers  on 
coffee  plantations,  131,  136;  im- 
migrants to  Argentina,  173,  174, 
177;  in  Punta  Arenas,  212 

Java  (ja'va),  production  of  quinine, 

280 
Juncal  (hoon  kaT),  former  terminus 

of  Chilean  railroad,  229 

Kidd,  Captain,  ancestry,  377 

La  Guaira  (lagwi'ra),  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  33  ;  description,  36, 
37;  railroad  connection  with 
Caracas,  38,  39 

La  Paz  (la  pas'),  connected  with 
ports  in  northern  Chile,  263 ; 
government  center  of  Bolivia, 
290 ;  first  view  from  railroad, 
299,  300 ;  position  and  general 
description,  300-306  ;  a  Sunday 
market  scene,  303 

La  Plata  (lapla'ta)  River,  connec- 
tion with  Amazon,  116;  mean- 
ing of  name,  145;  formation, 
145;  basin,  145,  146,  185,  186 

Lead  found  in  Venezuela,  50 

Lemons  in  Venezuela,  47 


Lima  (le'ma),  ancient  center  of 
civilization,  282  ;  port,  332  ;  de- 
scription, 333-336 ;  manufactures 
cotton.  346 

Linseed  in  Argentina,  175,  177 

Llama  (la'ma),  usefulness,  4,  286; 
value  to  the  Indians,  11,  292; 
burden  bearer,  238,  239,  277,  282, 
283 ;  description,  292 

Llanos  (la'noz),  around  the  Ori- 
noco, 52,  59 ;  size  and  descrip- 
tion, 59 

Loa  (lo'a)  River, valley,  274 ;  bridge, 
275 

Locusts,  pests  of  grain  fields,  175, 
176 

Los  Andes  (los  an'dez),  description, 
230,  231 

Lota  (lo'ta),  mining  town,  235,  236, 
250  ;  exports,  264,  265 

Madeira  (ma  de'ra)  River,  one  of 
its  branches,  80~;  a  tributary  of 
Amazon,  114;  branches  in  Bo- 
livia, 284 

Magdalena  (magdala'na)  River, 
description,  20-24  ;  largest  tribu- 
tary, 25 ;  avoidance  of  rapids, 
26 

Magellan  (ma  jeTan),  Ferdinand, 
discovery  of  the  strait,  206,  207 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  discovered,  206, 
207  ;  description,  208,  209 

Malay  (ma  la')  Peninsula,  tin  mines, 
288 

Manaos  (ma  na'Ss),  116 

Manganese,  89 

Manioc  (man'I  ok),  in  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  68,  75,  80,  84  ;  in  Java, 
68  ;  in  Paraguay,  201 

Manto  (man'to),  headdress  of  Chil- 
ean ladies,  255,  256 

Maracaibo  (ma  ra  kl'bo),  position 
and  description,  48 

Maracaibo,  Lake,  description,  49-51 

Marajo!  (marazh5/)  Island,  posi- 
tion, size,  and  description,  104 

Mat6  (ma'ta).    See  Yerba  Mate" 

Matto  G  rosso  (mat'66  gros'66),  a 
state  of  Brazil,  79 
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Mendoza  (mSn-do'sa),  on  eastern 
slope  of  Andes,  218,  221  ;  prin- 
cipal industry,  221-223 

Minus  Geraes  (me'iiash  zha  rish'), 
a  state  in  Brazil,  89 

Mineral  pitch.    See  Asphalt 

Minerals,  found  in  South  America, 
2  ;  in  Hrax.il,  80,  89,  90,  91 

Miration's  (me  rii  flfl'ras)  Lake,  ele- 
vation, 389,  390 

Mississippi  River  compared  with 
Amazon,  2,  3 

Misti  (mes'te).  Mount,  Harvard  ob- 
servatory,  325 

Mollendo  (mo  lyfn'do), description, 
331,  832 

Monroe  Doctrine  disliked  in  South 
America,  0 

Monroe  1'alace  returned  to  Brazil, 
96 

Montevideo  (in5n  t€  vld'e  6),  con- 
nection with  Brazilian  ports,  82, 
144  ;  meaning  of  name,  140,  147; 
general  description,  147-140 

Morgan,  Henry,  sacked  Panama,  377 

Mosquitoes,  a  source  of  disease,  20 

Negroes,  in  Bahia,  80,  87;  work  in 
Brazil,  144 

New  Granada  (grii  nii'da),  former 
name  for  Colombia,  14 

New  York,  direction  from  Valpa- 
raiso. 1  :  distance  from  Colombia, 
15;  uses  products  from  Vene- 
zuela, 52  ;  imports  from  Chile, 
242  ;  connection  with  Guayaquil, 
375 

Nitrates,  value  to  South  America, 
201,  271;  largest  deposits,  207 ; 
preparation  and  uses,  205) ;  value 
to  Chile,  270 ;  artificial,  270,  271 ; 
water  supply  for  fields,  275 

North  America  compared  with 
South  America,  1-8 

Omaha   (o'ma  ha),   size   compared 

with  Bogota,  27 
Oranges,  exported  from  Colombia, 

23:  in  Venezuela,  47  ;  abundant 

in  Paraguay,  201,  202 


Orchids  (or'kldz)  in  Venezuela,  42 

Orinoco  (o  rl  no'ko),  course  in  Co- 
lombia. 10;  in  Venezuela,  35,  51, 
62  ;  tributaries,  53  ;  delta,  53  ; 
forests  on  its  banks,  53, 54 ;  plain, 
69 ;  connection  with  Amazon, 
116 

Oroya  (o  nYyii),  a  railroad  junc- 
tion, 342 

Oruro  (6  roo' ro),  railroad  connec- 
tion with  t'yuni,  290;  important 
mining  center,  297 

Ostriches,  South  American  name, 
219 

Pacific  (pa  sink)  Ocean,  harlx>rs, 
10  ;  crossed  by  Magellan,  207 

Paita  (prtii),  situation  and  descrijH 
tion,  344-340  ;  exports,  307 

Palm  trees,  uses,  24 

Pampas  (pain 'pas).  See  Argentina, 
ranches  and  farms 

Panama  (pan  a  ma'),  j>osition,  370, 
387;  old  city,  377;  ruins,  378; 
present  city,  378,  379  ;  govern- 
ment, 381/382 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  surface,  1  ; 
early  exports,  14  ;  work  done  by 
Canal  Commission,  379-381 

Panama  Bay,  islands  in,  370 

Panama  Canal,  effect  on  Colombia, 
20  ;  effect  on  Punta  Arenas.  213  ; 
effect  on  Chile,  252,  271  ;  Colonel 
Goethals's  work,  282;  defense, 
282,  283;  effect  on  fnited  States 
trade  with  Peru,  343  ;  effect  on 
route  from  New  York  to  Guaya- 
quil, 375;  effect  on  commerce 
of  world,  370 ;  position,  370; 
early  plans, 385;  work  of  French, 
385,  380;  planned  and  built  by 
1'nitcd  States.  380-388  ;  descrip- 
tion, 388-390 

Panama  Canal  /one,  purchase,  387; 
size,  387,  388  ;  food  for  its  peo- 
ple, 397 

Panama  hats,  made  in  Peru,  340  ; 
exported  from  Guayaquil,  354, 
355;  description  of  toquilla  plant, 
305  ;  manufacture,  300,  307 
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Panama  Republic,  principal  indus- 
try, 368  ;  shape,  376;  capital,  381 

Pan-Americanism,  denned,  6 

Para  (pa  ra'),  general  description, 
109-112 

Para  River,  position,  105 

Paraguay  (pa  ra  gwi'),  an  impor- 
tant product,  190 ;  waterways, 
194  ;  capital,  194  ;  description, 
194,  195;  productions,  195,  197, 
198,  201,  202 ;  war  with  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  and  Brazil, 
200 ;  most  important  industry, 
202 

Paraguay  River,  connected  with 
the  Amazon,  116;  tributary  of 
the  Parana,  145;  length,  139, 
194  ;  basin,  198-200 

Paramaribo  (par  a  mar'I  bo),  de- 
scription, 73,  74 

Parana  (pa  ra  na')  River,  use  to 
Brazil,  80 ;  connection  with 
Amazon,  116;  union  with  Uru- 
guay, 145;  size  and  use,  187, 
188;  overflow,  189 

Patagonia  (p&t  a  go'nt  a),  owner- 
ship, 180  ;  sheep  ranches,  180  ; 
description,  181 

Patio  (pat'yo),  description,  30  ;  in 
Caracas,  41 ;  in  Santiago,  237 

Pearl  Islands,  situation,  376 

Pearls,  formerly  exported  from 
South  America,  14  ;  found  in 
oysters,  376 

Periiainbuco(p6rnamboo'k5),  situa- 
tion, 82  ;  other  name,  82  ;  re- 
semblance to  Venice,  83 ;  de- 
scription, 83,  84  ;  compared  with 
Bahia,  86 

Pornambuco,  one  of  the  Brazilian 
states,  82 

Peru  (pe,  rod'),  mountains,  1  ;  alti- 
tude, 3  ;  early  exports,  14  ;  need 
of  railroads,  16;  section  east  of 
Andes,  115;  wealth  in  rubber, 
121 ;  imports  from  Chile,  270  ; 
future,  313,  314  ;  description  of 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  316,  317; 
means  of  transportation,  319, 
320;  southern  railroad,  32 1 ;  coast 


towns,  328,  329  ;  three  sections, 
329,  330  ;  most  important  port, 
332  ;  Central  Railroad,  336-339  ; 
mineral  wealth,  340,  341 ;  trade 
with  United  States,  343  ;  impor- 
tant exports,  344,  346 ;  cotton 
plants  in  the  north,  345 

Petroleum,  in  Colombia,  26 ;  in 
Peru,  346 

Petropolis  (pe  trop'o  lis),  situation 
and  description,  98 

Pineapples,  exported  from  Colom- 
bia, 23  ;  found  on  Taboga  Island, 
376 

Pirates,  capture  Spanish  sailors, 
14,  377 

Pitch  lake,  description,  51,  52 

Pizarro  (pi  zar'ro),  treachery  of, 
312,  313  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  340 

Platinum  found  in  Colombia,  25 

Plazas  (pla'zaz),  description,  31  ; 
Bolivar  plaza,  42,  43  ;  Washing- 
ton plaza,  44 

Potosi  (poto'sl),  mines,  286,  287; 
comparative  age,  287 ;  ancient 
mint,  289  ;  climate,  289 

Puerto  Cabello  (pwSr'to  kii  beTyo), 
situation,  48 ;  meaningof  name, 48 

Punta  Arenas  (poon'ta  ara'nas), 
position,  210,  211 ;  description  of 
town  and  people,  211,  212;  ex- 
ports and  imports,  212.  213,  247; 
coaling  station,  213 

Quebracho  (ka  bra'cho),  meaning 
of  name,  190;  uses,  190-193 

Quinine  (kwrnin),  source,  280;  in 
East  Indies,  280  ;  in  Peru,  329 

Quinoa  (ke'no  ii),  use  to  the  In- 
dians, 291 

Quito  (ke'to),  situation,  363,  369 ; 
beauty,  370,  372 ;  surrounding 
volcanoes,  370,  371 

Railroads,  number,  4. 18, 19;  moun- 
tain roads,  4, 18  ;  needed  in  South 
America,  16,26,27;  in  Venezuela, 
38,  39,  47,  48  ;  few  in  Guiana, 
64;  in  Brazil,  82;  from  Bahia,  86; 
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around  rapids  of  Madeira,  115; 
in  Argentina,  103 ;  wood  used  for 
ties,  103;  in  various  countries, 
217;  Trans- Andine,  217,  218; 
increase  in  Chile,  263 ;  height 
among  Andes,  277  ;  in  Bolivia, 
279-281  ;  Pan-American  Rail- 
road, 282,  318 ;  divisions  in  Peru, 
329,  330,  331,  330,  337,  341 

Recife  (rase"fa).    See  Pernambuco 

Rheas  (re'a.-7.).    Nee  Ostriches 

Rice  in  Guiana,  75 

Kimac  (re"  mak')  River,  description, 
337,  338 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (rfio  da  ja  na'ro), 
situation,  78;  railroad  connec- 
tion with  Montevideo,  82;  de- 
scription, 91-100;  its  export  of 
coffee,  126 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  state  of,  density  of 
population,  79 

Rio  Mar  (mar),  natives'  name  for 
Amazon,  103,  112 

Rio  Negro  (nil'gro),  tributary  of 
Amazon,  110;  commerce,  117 

Rocky  Mountains  compared  with 
Andes,  1 

Roosevelt  (ro'ze"  v81t), ex-President, 
trip  to  South  America,  79;  dis- 
coveries, 80 

Kosario  (rosa'rgo),  port  in  Argen- 
tina, 182,  185;  grain  elevators. 
180,  187:  exports,  185.  193; 
growth,  187 

Rubber,  in  forests  of  Amazon,  3; 
trees  untapped,  12  ;  in  Colombia. 
10,  25,  20;  exported  from  La 
(inaini.  37;  source  of  future 
wealth,  50;  exported  from  Ciu- 
dad  Bolivar,  50;  from  Para,  111; 
its  preparation,  117-120;  de- 
mand, 121  ;  ex]x>rtcd  from  many 
countries,  121 ;  first  account,  122; 
uses,  122 ;  manufacture,  122. 12:5 ; 
in  Peru,  329 

Russia  (rush  a),  platinum  produced 
in,  25;  ]>eople  in  Argentina,  173 

Santa  Lucia  (san'ta  loosg'a).  his- 
tory, 230 


Santa  Marta  (mar'ta),  18 

Santiago  (san  t&  a'go),  capital  of 
Chile,  233  ;  described,  234-242  ; 
distance  from  Valparaiso,  252 

Santos  (saii'tos),  great  coffee  port, 
138-140;  harbor,  142 

Sat)  Paulo  (soun  pou'166),  capital 
of  state,  127 ;  description,  128, 
138 

Sao  Paulo,  state  of  Brazil,  79 ;  rich 
coffee  region,  120-128;  laborers 
on  plantations,  131 

Savanilla  (savaneTya),  port  of 
Colombia,  18,  33  ;  improvements, 
18 

Selvas  (seTvas),  position,  3 ;  general 
description,  3,  105-108 

Sheep,  in  Argentina,  102,  170,  180, 
185;  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  212; 
in  Chile,  231,  247,  251 

Siberia  (slbf'rla),  railroad  in,  217 

Silver,  in  the  mountains  of  South 
America,  12;  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  14  ;  mines  in  Colombia,  20 ; 
in  Chile,  204;  in  Bolivia,  278;  at 
Iluanchaca,  284.  280,  287;  at 
Potosi,  280,  287 ;  ini|x>rtant 
mines,  340.  341  ;  from  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Incas,  377 

Sorata  (sorii'ta),  position  of  the 
range,  307 

South  America,  compared  with 
North  America,  1,  2,  3  ;  surface, 
1,2;  productions,  2;  industries, 
2 ;  earthquakes,  2,  221 ;  drainage, 
2 ;  climate,  3 ;  compared  with 
Africa.  3  ;  altitude, 3  ;  civilization 
and  development,  3  ;  railroads.  4  ; 
navigable  rivers,  4 ;  some  pecu- 
liarities of  cities,  5,  7:  people. 
0,11;  ancient  civilization,  7,  8; 
seasons.  8,  9  :  animals.  9, 191. 238, 
239,  280;  joys  and  sorrows  of 
travel,  11.  12;  insects,  11;  con- 
trol of  commerce  and  industries. 
13;  effect  of  the  great  war.  !•"•; 
largest  river.  103 ;  waterways, 
187.  188.  194;  highest  mountain, 
233;  desert  region,  200-272 

South  Sea,  discovery,  207 
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Spain,  discoveries  and  explorations, 
14-29 ;  trade  with  Argentina, 
160 ;  its  people  in  Argentina, 
173 ;  treachery  of  people,  212, 
213 

Spaniards,  in  Punta  Arenas,  212 ; 
built  Panama,  377 ;  rebuilt  it, 
378  ;  discovered  the  Pacific,  383 

Spanish  Main,  meaning,  14 ;  resort 
of  pirates,  377 

Sucre  (soo'kre),  location  and  de- 
scription, 289,  290 

Suez  (soo  6z')  Canal  compared  with 
Panama  Canal,  385 

Sugar,  in  Mississippi  basin,  3 ;  cane, 
can  be  raised  in  South  America, 
13,  25;  in  Colombia,  16,  21;  in 
valley  of  the  Cauca,  25;  manu- 
facture in  Venezuela,  45,  46 ; 
important  product  of  Guiana, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  75  ;  in  Brazil,  80, 
84 ;  exported  from  Bahia,  86 ;  in 
Peru,  333 

Sugar  Loaf,  Mount,  position,  91,  92 

Taboga  (tabo'ga)  Island,  location 

and  description,  370 
Tagua    (ta'gwa)    nuts,    found    in 

Ecuador,    354 ;     tree    anil    nuts 

described,  364,  365 
Tannin,    source    of    supply,    190 ; 

making  of  extract,  192,  193 
Tapajos  (tapazhosh"),  tributary  of 

Amazon,  114,  116 
Tierra    del     Fuego     (teSr'ra    d6l 

fwa'go),  discovery  and  size,  206  ; 

meaning  of  name,  210;  animals, 

212,  240;  description,  214,  215; 

ownership,  214 
•Tin,  found  in  Chile,  264  ;  in  Bolivia, 

278,  287  ;  mining  in  Bolivia,  288 ; 

imported     into    United    States, 

288,  289 
Titicaca  (tite  ka'ka),  Lake,  origin, 

307;   height,  307,  308;   general 

description,  308,  309 
Tobacco,  raised  in  Venezuela,  50; 

in    Brazil,    80 ;    exported    from 

Bahia,  86 ;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 

86 


Transportation,  methods,  4 
Trinidad  (trinidad')  Island,  loca- 
tion, 51 ;   principal  industry,  52 

United  States,  industries  of  Great 
Plains,  2;  Monroe  Doctrine,  6; 
relationship  with  South  America, 
6,  12;  opportunity  in  South 
America,  13  ;  trade  with  Vene- 
zuela, 37,  60 ;  compared  \vfth 
Brazil,  78  ;  industries  in  Uru- 
guay, 149;  compared  with  Argen- 
tina, 157;  trade  with  Argentina, 
159,  160,  182,  193;  trade  with 
Chile,  253,  271  ;  investments  in 
Chile,  265,  271  ;  imports  from 
Bolivia,  280 ;  mining  interests  in 
Peru,  341-343 ;  imports  from 
Ecuador,  354 ;  chocolate  factory. 
3(50-363  ;  sanatorium  on  Taboga 
Island,  376;  planned  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  38(5-388 

Uruguay  (ooroogwi'),  drainage, 
145,  146;  capital,  146;  general 
description,  149,  150;  exports 
and  imports,  151,  152,  155,  182  ; 
war  with  Paraguay,  200 

Uruguay  River,  union  with  Parana, 
145;  length,  145 

Uyuni  (ooyoo'ne),  railroad  con- 
nections, 284,  290 

Valdivia  (val  de'vya),  situation  and 
inhabitants,  250 

Valencia  (valen'sla),  situation  and 
exports,  48 

Valparaiso  (valpari'so),  position, 
1;  connection  with  Buenos  Aires, 
218  ;  description,  252-257 

Vanadium,  342-343 

Vegetable  ivory.    Sec  Tagua  nuts 

Venezuela  (vfinezwe'la),  reached 
from  Colombia,  33 ;  size,  position, 
climate,  and  surface,  35;  people, 
35,  36,  46,  57,  58  ;  natural  advan- 
tages, 36;  trade  with  United 
States,  37 ;  railroads,  38,  39,  47, 
48;  mountain  ranges,  38;  prod- 
ucts, 45-52 ;  location  of  cities, 
47 ;  ports,  48 ;  reason  for  name, 
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49,  50 ;  forest*,  50 ;  rivers,  52,  53  ; 

description  of  Orinoco,  53,  54  ; 

imports,  56 ;  revolutions,  59,  60  ; 

present  need,  00 
Venezuela,    Gulf    of,    inlet    from 

Caribbean  Sea,  48 
Viacha    (vya'cha),    railroad    junc- 
tion, 298 

Victoria  regis  (rfi'jls),  size,  63 
Vteufta  (vl  koon'ya),    resemblance 

to  llama,  239;  use  of  wool,  296 
Vineyards,  near  Mendoza,  221-224  ; 

in  Chile,  242 ;  in  Peru,  333 
Volcanoes,  region,  2 ;  inEcuador,353 

Washington,  capital  of  the  United 
States,  streets  of  Venezuelan 
asphalt,  52 

Washington,  George,  statue  in  Ca- 
racas, 44 


Whales,  found  in  Brazilian  waters, 
85 

Wheat,  product  of  both  North  and 
South  America,  2  ;  quantity  in 
Argentina,  2,  160,  162,  171, 
172,  186;  in  Mississippi  basin, 
3 ;  in  valley  of  Cauca,  26,  32  ; 
in  Brazil,  80 ;  transportation 
through  Argentina,  219;  in 
Chile,  231 

Wine,  in  western  Argentina,  222, 
223;  in  Chile,  242 

Woods,  from  the  selvas,  3 

Xingu  (shexgdo'),  tributary  of 
Amazon,  114 

Yerba  mate"  (yeVba  ma'ta),  general 
use,  195 ;  gathering  leaves  and 
preparing,  196,  197 
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